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NOTES ON THE FRATERNAL BENEFICIARY CORPORA- 
TIONS DOING BUSINESS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

Bt Francis B. Forbes. 



The importance from a public point of view of all that 
concerns Fraternal Beneficiary Corporations may be appre- 
ciated by the fact that the several hundred societies, large 
and small, reported by the Insurance Commissioner as doing 
business in Massachusetts during the year 1900, dealt with 
an aggregate income of some $26,700,000, and with a mem- 
bership at the close of the year of nearly 1,140,000. These 
figures, however, include not only all the business done in 
Massachusetts itself, but also the transactions of the larger 
societies in other States of the Union and in Canada. 

Whether the system of life and disability insurance 
adopted by Fraternal Societies is generally sound will not be 
considered in these notes. On the one hand, it is known 
that actuaries are generally opposed to the assessment plan, 
as offering a smaller chance of ultimate benefit than the 
usual policies issued at fixed premiums. It is also known that 
some of the more important of these societies have discov- 
ered by experience grave defects in their original schemes, 
which they are doing their best to remedy, while it is feared 
that disaster may await those who cannot, or will not, fol- 
low this wise example. On the other hand, it must be ad- 
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mitted that certain more immediate advantages offered by 
the better class of Fraternal Benefit Corporations will 
probably continue to attract numbers of people who are 
confident that the future will take care of itself. It must, 
moreover, be acknowledged that thousands of families in 
this country have, for years past, received more substantial 
aid and comfort from many of these associations than was 
readily available through other agencies known to them. 

Whatever general view may be taken of the fraternal 
system of life assurance, the ability of any society to meet 
its engagements at a given moment is not only of supreme 
interest to the beneficiaries themselves. It is also of con- 
sequence to every city and town, whose public charity may 
be called upon to assist widows and orphans left penniless 
after, perhaps, heavy assessments paid during the lives of 
their bread-winners. 

The legislatures of various States have recognized the im- 
portance of these questions in different degrees, and, in 
Massachusetts, several laws have been passed for the regula- 
tion of Fi-aternal Beneficiary Corporations, all of which are 
now embodied in Chapter 119 of the Revised Laws. To the 
impartial student, however, all of these measures bear marks 
of having been framed more in accordance with the wishes 
of the societies themselves than with a vigilant regard for 
the protection of the public. For, although our most recent 
legislation has been a distinct step in advance, the Insur- 
ance Commissioner is still left without adequate powers of 
supervision, and there remains ample chance for certain 
people to ti*ade upon the credulity of the ignorant poor for 
their own selfish ends, and in this way to bring the really 
philanthropic societies into disrepute. 

It is difl&cult to see why the Commissioner should be de- 
nied as full powers over Fraternal Beneficiary Corporations 
as he already exercises over assurance companies on the 
assessment plan, and in fact over all others doing business 
under his Department. But for those who are familiar with 
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the by-play of politics in the State House, it is no secret 
that successful opposition to extended control by the Com- 
missioner may be expected to continue as long as a large 
majority of those elected to the General Court are members 
of one or more of these societies. 

It is the purpose of this paper to show how urgent is the 
need of reform, by a statement of the existing law on this 
point, and by statistics which show the practical results of 
such imperfect control. 

The following are the provisions of Chapter 119 of the 
Hevised Laws relating to the powers of control and ex- 
amination vested in the Commissioner. 

Section 14 requires each Fraternal Corporation to report 
annually to the Commissioner the location of its principal 
office in the State together with the names and addresses of 
certain officers. As regards the business of the preceding 
calendar year, it must '* make under oath such statement of 
its membership and financial transactions" — with such 
other information "as the Commissioner may require to 
show its business and standing ; and at all times shall make 
under oath all statements relative to said corporation re- 
quired by said Commissioner." Penalties follow for false 
or fraudulent declarations. 

Section 15 enacts — ^*The Insurance Commissioner shall, upon 
request of a domestic corporation doing business on the lodge sys- 
tem personally, or by some person designated by him, visit such 
domestic corporation and thoroughly inspect and examine its affairs, 
especially as to its financial condition. When he determines it to be 
prudent for the protection of the certificate holders in the Common- 
wealth he may in ]ike manner visit and examine, or cause to be 
visited and examined by some competent person or persons whom he 
may appoint for the purpose, any foreign fraternal beneficiary corpo- 
ration applying for admission or already admitted to do business in 
this Commonwealth, and such foreign corporation shall pay the ex- 
pense of such examination. For the purposes aforesaid the com- 
missioner or person making the examination shall have free access 
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to all the books and papers that relate to the basiness of such cor- 
poration, and to the books and papers kept by any of its organizers, 
and may summon and administer the oath to and examine as wit- 
nesses the directors, officers, agents, organizers and trustees of any 
such corporation, and any other persons, relative to its financial 
affairs, transactions and conditions. He may in his discretion accept, 
in lieu of such examination, the examination of the insurance de- 
partment of the State, the Dominion of Canada or a province 
thereof in which such foreign corporation is organized.*' 

Section 19, which is the most important, is as follows : — 

'* If the insurance commissioner on investigation is satisfied that 
a corporation organized or doing business under the provisions of 
this Chapter has exceeded its powers, or has failed to comply with 
any provisions of law, or has conducted business fraudulently, or 
that its condition is such as to render its further proceedings hazard- 
ous to the public or to its certificate-holders, or if such corporation 
shall vote to discontinue its business, he shall report the facts to the 
attorney-general, who may thereupon apply to the Supreme Judicial 
Court or to the Superior Court, which shall have jurisdiction in 
equity of such application for an injunction restraining such cor- 
poration in whole or in part from the further prosecution of busi- 
ness. Before making such report to the attorney-general the insur- 
ance commissioner, if he is satisfied that the corporation has ex- 
ceeded its powers, or has failed to comply with any provision of law, 
or has conducted its business fraudulently, bhall notify such corpora- 
tion of particulars in which he decides it has exceeded its powers, or 
of the provisions of the law with which it has failed to comply, or 
of the fraudulent matter in the conduct of its business, and shall give 
such corporation a reasonable opportunity to comply with the law 
or amend its methods. The application shall state the specific facts 
relied upon as in excess of power, or as neglect or violation of law, 
or as constituting fraudulent conduct of business. The court may 
issue such injunction forthwith, or, upon notice and hearing thereon, 
may issue an injunction or decree for the removal of any officer 
of said corporation, and may substitute a suitable person to serve 
in his stead until a successor is chosen, and may make such 
further orders and decrees as the interests of the corporation, the 
certificate holders apd the public may require ; and may, after a fuU 
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hearing, appoint a permanent receiver to take poBsession of the 
property and effects of the corporation, and to settle its affairs, sab- 
ject to such rules and orders as the court may from time to time 
prescribe. No such injunction shall issue, and no order, judgment 
or decree appointing a temporary or permanent receiver shall be 
made or granted, otherwise than upon the application of the attor- 
ney-general, on his own motion, or at the relation of the insurance 
commissioner, whether the commonwealth or a member, or other 
party seeks relief." 

The above powers of the Commissioner may be briefly 
resumed. 

He can examine the books and papers of any foreign cor- 
poration whenever " he deems it prudent for the protection 
of the certificate holders in the Commonwealth." In the 
case of a domestic society, he can do the same thing only at 
the request of the corporation itself. So far, the Common- 
wealth gives more security to citizens who become members 
of a foreign society than to those who join a home organiza- 
tion. 

He can begin proceedings against any society when ^^ on 
investigation," be is satisfied that it has neglected or vio^ 
lated thel'laWf or in other ways has acted wrongfully. But, 
in the case of a domestic society, his powers of ^investiga- 
tion " are limited to a demand for statements on specific 
points, which statements the officers are bound to furnish 
under oath, so that he is practically left at the mercy of any 
one who is prepared to risk the penalties for false declara- 
tions. 

Even then, before the commissioner can lay the case 
before the attorney-general, from whose own motion all legal 
action must proceed, he must ^notify the suspected society 
and give it *' a reasonable opportunity to comply with the 
law or amend its methods." 

On the' whole, therefore, although adequate penalties are 
provided^by^tbe law, it would seem that any manager of a 
domestic society, who is ready to take the chances, has long 
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odds in his favor against incurring those penalties himself. 

In singular contrast to the above are the provisions of 
Chapter 120 of the Revised Laws^ which embodies the 
enactments about assessment insurance. 

Section 17 is as follows : — 

** Every corporation doing the business of insurance under the 
provisions of this chapter shall, annually on or before the first day of 
February, return to the Insurance Commissioner, in such manner 
and form and including such information as he may require, a sworn 
statement of its affairs for the year ending on the preceding thirty- 
first day of December. Such statement shall be signed and sworn 
to by the president and secretary of the corporation, or, in their ab- 
sence, by two of its principal officers. A corporation which wilfully 
makes, and a person who wilfully makes, oath to or subscribes a 
false statement, if the statement is required by law, shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not less than five hundred nor more than five 
thousand dollars, and such person, if he has made oath to such state- 
ment, shall also be guilty of perjury. The Insurance Commissioner 
may personally or by his deputy, examiner, or chief clerk, visit each 
domestic insurance corporation doing business on the assessment 
plan, and thoroughly inspect and examine its affairs to ascertain its 
financial condition, its ability to fulfil its obligations, and whether 
it has complied with the provisions of law. If he considers 
it prudent for the protection of the policy holders in this com- 
monwealth, he may in like manner visit and examine, or cause to be 
visited and examined by some competent person or persons he may 
appoint for that purpose, any foreign insurance company doing busi- 
ness on the assessment plan, applying for admission or already 
admitted to do business in this commonwealth, and such company 
shall pay the expense of such examination, including the expenses of 
the Commissioner or the persons he may appoint and the expenses and 
compensation of assistants employed therein. For the purposes 
aforesaid the Commissioner or person making the examination shall 
have free access to all the books and papers that relate to the busi- 
ness of such company, and to the books and papers kept by any of 
its agents, and may summon, administer the oath to, and examine 
the directors, officers, agents and trustees of any such company and 
any other persons, in relation to its affairs, transactions and condi- 
tions." 
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Here are certainly ample powers of supervision, and if the 
the commissioner had been authorized to exercise them in 
the case of Fraternal Societies, our State system of insurance 
laws would have been, at any rate, consistent. But, by the 
first section of the same Chapter 120, Fraternal Beneficiary 
organizations are specially exempted from these and all 
other of its provisions, although there is no logical motive for 
such exemption. On the contrary, there is every possible 
reason for similar regulations for fraternal societies, inas- 
much as their business is supported by the assessment of 
members, and their income is practically restricted to such 
assessments by section 6 of Chapter 119 under which they 
work. Yet every attempt to introduce analogous pro- 
visions into the Acts governing them has been stifled by 
their friends in the General Court. 

While it is of primary importance that the Commissioner 
should be able to satisfy himself at any time of the solvency 
of Fraternal Societies collecting mortuary assessments, he 
should also, in the spirit of the above quoted law, be 
empowered to examine how far the finances of each organi- 
zation are honestly and economically managed in the inter- 
est of the certificate holdera. It is chiefly from this point of 
view that 1 have attempted to show the necessity of 
strengthening the authority of the insurance department, by 
presenting an analysis of the latest official statistics for the 
years 1899 and 1900. 

The inquiry has been restricted to those societies which 
had a memberahip of at least 500 at the close of each year, 
and from the Commissioner's reports (Statistical Table 2, in 
each case) the following particulars have been drawn : — 

(1) Number of members on December 81st. 

(2) Total income from all sources. 
(S) Losses and claims paid ; and 
(4) Expenses. 

From these, the percentage of income absorbed by ex- 
penses was calculated to show the relative economy of ad- 
ministration in the several societies. 
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The data on which my conclusions are based are thus 
above criticism by the Fraternal Organizations themselves, 
because they are taken solely from the published statistics 
which their own officers have filed under oath with the 
Commissioner. It is obvious that the few details given in 
the Tables are far from telling the whole story, and I may 
add that they do not even tell their own story as correctly as 
might be wished. For instance, some of the larger societies, 
with subsidiary bodies, do not include in their reports to the 
Insurance Department the looal expenses of these branches, 
while others give them under both income and expense 
accounts. I am led to understand, that the Insurance 
Department is devising a plan to ensure greater uniformity 
in the statements rendered, and in the meantime I believe 
that neither my classification nor my averages will be 
materially affected by this discrepancy. Certainly an analy- 
sis of the figures will bring to light certain broad and 
salient facts which demonstrate the necessity of stricter 
methods of examination than are practicable under existing 
laws. 

After tabulating the statistics of the two years, with the 
societies arranged according to the percentage of income 
absorbed by expenses of management, it appeared that the 
average rate was about 8 per cent, but with a wide range 
from 1 to 78 per cent. As the same statistics have been 
finally grouped under another form, these two tables are not 
published here, but I may state that, for each year, the dom- 
inant rate was below Jive per cent. Under this percentage 
there were in 1899 some 873,000 members with aggregate 
incomes of nearly $14,600,000 while in 1900 the total income 
remained about the same, but the membership had increased 
to some 456,000. At the other end of the list was found a 
membership of about 146,000 belonging to societies with 
aggregate incomes of $2,163,000 in 1899, and of $2,609,000 
in 1900, whose expenses for purposes other than the pay- 
ment for losses and claims ranged between 26 and 78 per 
cent. 
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Now it is safe to assume that any professedly philanthropic 
insurance or casualty society which absorbs more than half of 
its income in expenses of management leaves its accounts 
open to question, and that something must be decidedly 
wrong when two-thirds or three-quarters of the money col- 
lected go for other purposes than the payment of death or 
disability claims. On the other hand, it is well known that 
many of these Fraternal Societies aim at providing, in one 
way or another, opportunities for social gatherings of their 
members, and for the cultivation of good-fellowship among 
them. Such purposes, within reasonable limits, are only to 
be commended, but it would be impossible to draw the line 
between such legitimate expenditure and careless or delib- 
erate misdirection of funds, without a more detailed analysis 
of accounts than is necessary for the purposes of this 
inquiry. 

Furthermore, the law forbids the employment of paid 
agents, except that ^^ corporations which transact business 
as fraternal societies on the lodge system may employ 
organizers in the preliminary organization of local branches, 
and members, as officers or deputies, to assist members of 
weak and inactive local branches to increase their member* 
ship, provided their compensation does not depend upon 
and is not afTected by such increase, and corporations which 
limit their certificate-holders to a particular order or frater- 
nity may employ and pay members for securing new mem- 
bers, and any corporation may pay local collectors." (Sec- 
tion 16, Chapter 119, Revised Laws). But the vitality of 
such societies depends, in the first place, on their ability to 
obtain new members in the place of those who die or drop 
out, and there is no doubt that circumstances compel some 
of them to spend what may appear to be disproportionate 
sums for the " organizers," etc., allowed by law. 

On the whole, however, in spite of the difficulty of trac- 
ing a border line between reasonable and extravagant ex- 
penses, I am disposed to think that a division may be made 
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which will answer all practical purposes. More than half 
the aggregate income of the Societies is managed at a cost 
of less than five per cent, and about a tenth of the whole at 
rates exceeding twenty-five per cent, while the average rate 
is eight per cent. It would seem, therefore, that no society, 
whose rate of expenditure reaches or exceeds twenty per 
cent of its income, can complain if it is placed in a different 
category from those managed at a cost of three or four per 
cent. Accordingly I have divided all the Societies into two 
classes : — 

Class A. — Those with expenses less than 20 per cent of 
income; and 

Class B. — Those with expenses over 20 per cent of 
income. 

Such a classification must be, to a certain extent, arbi- 
trary, and some societies whose management is above re- 
proach may perhaps be found in rather indifi'erent company ; 
but, with the reservations already made, it is believed that 
no substantial injustice has been done. 

Under one or the other of these classes I have placed all 
the societies, which are also grouped according to the 
method adopted by the Insumnce Department, as follows: — 

Group I. Massachusetts Societies under the Lodge Sys- 
tem. 

These are societies whose membei-ship is not limited to a 
special category of persons, and which may comprise any 
number of subordinate local branches, under a supreme 
governing body. The lodges must have " a ritualistic form 
of work," and each lodge must meet at least once a month. 

Group II. Massachusetts Societies under the Branch Sys- 
tem with restricted membership. 

Group. III. Massachusetts — Miscellaneous. 

Group IV. Societies from other States under the Lodge 
System. These are the only "' foreign " fraternal beneficiary 
corporations legally authorized to do business in the Com- 
monwealth. 
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Finally, as a further basis of comparison, I have calcu- 
lated the percentage of losses and claims paid^ represented by 
the expenses of each Society. The reasons for this will be 
fully discussed later on. 

In the following Tables 1 and 2 will be found a concise 
summary of all the statistics for the two years 1899 and 
1900, for full details of which the reader is referred to the 
Appendix. 

The importance of the numbers of people interested in 
these Fraternal Beneficiary corporations, and of the sums of 
money annually controlled by them, has been already indi- 
cated. It will be interesting to point out at once some gen- 
eral results which this mass of figures yields on analysis. 

The first thing to be noted is that the membership of the 
societies in Class A (those with a rate of expenditure less 
than 20 per cent of their income) comprised over four-fifths 
of the aggregates for both jears. In like manner the 
incomes of the societies in Class A were about 90 per cent of 
•the grand total in 1899 and 1900, with an absolute increase 
for the second year of nearly $2,500,000. When it is real- 
ized that, for the whole of Class A, the average rates of ex- 
penditures were only 5.1 per cent of income for both years, 
it can be seen at once that the societies, whose accounts are 
open to question from the point of view of this inquiry, rep- 
resent only a small proportion of the whole, as regards 
either numbers or amount of money involved. 

I wish to say here, with all possible emphasis, that the 
integrity and ability with which the greater societies in 
Class A are administered deserve the highest praise and re- 
spect. These feelings will be shared, I am sure, by all who 
study the statistics which, in their present form, are prob- 
ably now brought together for the first time, for they show 
results attainable only by an amount of devotion and volun- 
teer work on the part of the responsible officers, such as is 
far from common in our days. 

This much said, I must add with equal frankness that I 
have only one fault to find with the managers of some of 
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these bodies. It is this. Without wishing to make too 
sweeping assertions, I cannot blink at what. I believe to be a 
fact that, among these powerful corporations, some who 
have not actively opposed have done nothing to promote 
such legislative reforms as are needed to establish an effi- 
cient oontrori)y the Insurance Department. Resenting a 
supervision which they may be justified in treating as need- 
less in their own cases, they have joined forces with others 
whose reasons for dreading compulsory examination by the 
Commissioner "are by no means so avowable. Worse than 
this, their refusal to submit themselves to an official inspec- 
tion which they must have passed with flying colors, has 
assured immunity to that small but dangerous class of 
societies to whom the same form of audit would have been 
fatal. Much may be pardoned to a pride which comes from 
conscious rectitude, nevertheless the public is entitled to 
complain when such pride is distorted so as to tuni good 
meii into virtual, if unwitting, accomplices of others whose 
cloak of benevolence is only a masquerade, and whose un- 
worthy practices must end by giving a bad name to the 
whole Fraternal Benefit system. 

I have already laid stress on the relatively small member- 
ship and incomes of the societies whose management is ex- 
travagant or worse. Yet, after making all possible allow- 
ances, the evil they are permitted to work under cover of 
the laws is wide-spread and serious enough, as will appear 
from what follows : — 

Class B (societies whose expenses are over 20 per cent 
of their income) comprised, in 1899, a membership of 147,- 
500 with an aggregate income of 12,187,000, of which 
$1,384,000 were paid for losses and claims at a cost of 
$823,000, or over 37 per cent of the income. In 1900, the 
total merabei-ship of the Class was 164,000, and the aggre- 
gate income $2,888,000, showing considerably heavier aver- 
age assessments per capita. Losses and claims amounting to 
$1,749,000 were paid, and the expenses were $942,000, or 
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nearly 33 per cent of the income. It will further be re- 
marked that, while in Class A the expenses during the two 
yeara were only 5.5 and 5.6 per cent, of the amounts paid for 
lossess and claims, the avei-age rates for Class B were, re- 
spectively, 59.5 and 58.8 per cent. 

A better view may, however, be obtained from an ex- 
amination of the summary by groups for each year, as 
shown in the following Tables 3 and 4. 

In the discussion of these tables, I shall entirely exclude 
Group III, of Massachusetts miscellaneous societies, more 
than half of which have between 500 and 1000 members, 
while only one has about 2000 and one other about 4000. 
They are all organized for meritorious purposes, and, as far 
as I am informed, their work is conducted in the interest of 
their members as understood by the membei-s themselves. 
Accordingly, even though the percentage of expenses bring 
a few of them within our Class B, I wish to avoid even a 
suggestion of criticism for any one of the group. 

The only two groups which can be directly compared are 
those comprising societies on the Lodge system, No. I being 
for Massachusetts and No. IV for other States. It will be 
noticed that while, in Class A, Massachusetts had 9 societies 
in 1899, and 10 in 1900, as against 14 and 17 Foreign, there 
were, of Class B, 12 domestic societies in 1899 and 14 in 
1900, against only one Foreign for each year. Moreover, 
the average percentage of income shown by the expenses of 
the Massachusetts corporations was 33.9 in 1899 and 30.2 in 
1900, while the percentages for societies from other States 
were just beyond the limit of Class A, being only 25.8 and 
22.8, respectively. A reference to the Appendix will show 
that half of the domestic societies spent over 40 per cent of 
their income for other purposes than payment of losses, 
while in three cases the figures ran from 66 to 77 per cent in 
1899 and from 69 to 72 per cent in 1900. 

Group II (Massachusetts Branch system) stands by itself, 
and for both years is entirely in Class B. In 1899 there 
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were 9 societies with a membership of about 47,000 and 
incomes of some $528,000, of which 49.2 per cent went in 
expenses. These amounted to f 269,904, or 103 per cent of 
the sums paid for losses and claims. In 1900 there were 
only 8 societies with nearly 45,000 members. Out of an 
income of $616,000 they disbursed $288,558 for losses and 
claims, and the larger sum of $239,942 for expenses of man- 
agement. 

It is time to draw attention to the special significance of 
the ratios between expenses and the corresponding figures 
of losses and claims paid, which have just been noticed. 

A reference to the appendix will show that, throughout 
the whole list of societies in Class A, the ratios of expenses 
to income and of expenses to losses paid tend to run very 
closely together. The inferences are clear, not only that 
the management has been economical, but that the assess- 
ments have been almost wholly applied to the payment of 
losses. On the other hand, certain societies will be found 
in Class B where so much is paid out for expenses and so 
little for losses as to raise a strong suspicion that the main 
object of their existence can hardly be a philanthropic desire 
to settle death or disability claims. 

To justify this statement I append Tables 5 and 6 with 
detailed statistics for 1899 and 1900 of Massachusetts 
societies in Groups I and II, whose expenses are more than 
75 per cent of their payments for losses and claims. What- 
ever criticism may be made on my classification, it will at 
any rate be acknowledged that such percentages as these 
throw upon the managers the burden of proof that all claims 
presented had been equitably settled as well as that the 
other disbursements were legitimate. Ten societies are 
common to both lists, and it can be seen that, as regards 
1899, fully seventy-five per cent, and as regards 1900, over 
ninety-five j)er cent of the total membership and income 
were subjected to disbursements for management absolutely 
greater than those for the settlement of claims. In one 
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instance, a society paying $1,220 for claims spent 110,463, 
or 858*per cent for expenses ! 

An unpleasant story may be read in the figures of three 
societies, whose names appear in both tables among those 
most conspicuous for their inordinate rates of expenditure. 
At the end of 1899 these three had together 4,106 members, 
and collected during the year $33,562, of which only $6,686 
were paid out for losses and claims. Yet the expenses of 
management absorbed $24,267, or 368 per cent of the 
amount of claims paid ! In 1900 they increased their 
members to a total of 6,703, and, with larger average assess- 
ments per member, their income was $51,196 greater than 
for the previous year. But as against an increase of 
$14,428 in the amount of claims paid, their expenditure 
was $36,518 greater ! For the two years, therefore, these 
three societies collected $118,320, but paid only $27,600 
for losses and claims at a cost of $84,052 ! 

These figures speak for themselves, and further comment 
on them is superfluous. 

As a conclusion to the statistical part of this paper, I 
present, in Table 7, a comparison of the fraternal insur- 
ance business in Massachusetts and New York for the year 
1900. The New Y6rk Insurance Department gives a con- 
tinuous list of all fraternal associations, without grouping 
them as is done in Massachusetts, but I have separated 
the domestic from the foreign societies, and have divided 
them, respectively, into Classes A and B. 

It would be a mistake to push comparisons too far in 
this case, but the statistics bring out a few facts in clear 
enough relief. 

The expenses of management show average percentages 
of income and of losses paid, which run singularly close 
together in the aggregate business of the two States. 

Among the New York domestic corporations, as com- 
pared with the same category in Massachusetts, there is 
a much smaller proportion, as regards both membership 
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and income, of societies whose expenses exceed 20 per 
cent of income (Class B). But I am disposed to Houbt 
whether the much higher average percentages of income 
and losses paid, shown by the expenses of New York do- 
mestic corporations, give a just idea of their relative stand- 
ing. 

On the other hand, the foreign corporations doing busi- 
ness in New York, which come under Class B, have over 
eighteen times as many members (with incomes nearl}' in 
proportion) as the corresponding class in Massachusetts. 
How far this may be explained by differences in the text 
or in the administration of the laws of the two States I am 
not as yet informed. 

To illustrate the ease with which the confidence of the 
poor may be abused under cover of the law of our own 
Commonwealth, I may quote a typical case among those 
which have come before me. One of these very societies 
with abnormal ratios of expenses to claim-payments had 
granted a certificate to a foreigner. The man understood 
little or no English, and very probably could neither read 
nor write, as he had " made his mark " before witnesses 
on his formal application for membership. He had been 
ill for some time, but, instead of receiving the $3 per 
week, which he had been led to expect under his certifi- 
cate, he had been unable to get anything at all from the 
society, and was forced to apply elsewhere for assistance. 
Examination of his certificate showed me that the prom- 
ise of indemnity was circumscribed by so many conditions 
as to be practically valueless to a workitig man. Indeed, 
it was plain that any one who wished his dues and 
assessments to yield some return to himself or his family 
would have to be exceedingly careful in the choice of his 
ailments or accidents, and finally of the very circumstances 
of his death I In this case, as I could not say that there 
had been any legal breach of contract by the society, I 
could only advise the man to drop his membership in it, and 
to consult some sensible person Ijefore joining another. 
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It is highly probable that not one man in ten reads, or 
understands if he does read, the complicated terms of the 
bargain which he has been persuaded to make by the 
agent of some such society. It is not until trouble comes 
that he or his family finds that there is no recourse 
against the cast-iron conditions of a contract, which, as 
the holders of the purse will surely plead, has been ac- 
cepted by the expectant beneficiary with full knowledge 
of every clause. 

Legislation cannot make men wise, and only common 
sense can save them from the folly of expecting to reap 
manifold benefits in time of trouble, in return for a few 
ridiculously small assessments. The problem is how to 
protect some of our poorer and more ignorant neighbors 
who are now preyed upon by sharpers in the guise of 
benefit associations, without making our laws more pater- 
nal than could be endured by a free people. It has been 
the purpose of these notes to prove how grave this prob- 
lem has already become, by the evidence of official statis- 
tics which cannot be disputed, and to plead that the solu- 
tion lies in a reasonable addition to the powers of the 
Insurance Commissioner. 

In further support of this plea, I may bring together 
two facts already noticed — first, that our domestic asso- 
ciations are exempted from the strict methods of official 
inspection and control to which the law subjects all foreign 
fraternal societies ; and second, that all of the societies 
named in my Tables 5 and 6, as using for current ex- 
penses undue percentages of their disbursements for losses 
and claims, are Massachusetts corporations. 

Now a reference to Tables 3 and 4 will show that the 
average expenses of Massachusetts societies on the Lodge 
system, belonging to Class A, were only 8.2 per cent of 
income in 1899, and 3.3 per cent in 1900, as compared 
with 6.5 and 6.4 per cent, respectively, for foreign corpo- 
rations on the same system. That is to say, the best 
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class of our domestic associations in this group were twice 
as economical as their neighbors from other States. On 
the other hand, taking Class B of the same group, it ap- 
pears that the Massachusetts societies averaged an expen- 
diture of 33.9 per cent of income in 1899 and of 30.2 
per cent in 1900, as against 25.8 and 22.3 per cent, respec- 
tively, for one foreign organization. Again, the Massachu- 
setts corporations on the Branch system show average ex- 
penses equal to 49.2 per cent of income in 1899 and 46.6 per 
cent in 1900, or, roughly speaking, they cost twice as 
much to run as the only two foreign bodies which, during 
the period, are brought into Class B. But, as was noted, 
these two came just within the boundaries of what I have 
already admitted to be a somewhat arbitrary division, and 
a very slight change of figures would leave Class B entirely 
to home corporations. But, in any case, it must be acknowl- 
edged that if statistics can show anything, those here pre- 
sented go far to prove that our laws already give the 
Insurance Commissioner a control over foreign corpora- 
tions which prevents the unworthy from doing business 
among us; and that an extension of similar control to 
domestic societies would have the same eflfect in their case. 
In the face of such figures, the plain man may be par- 
doned for wondering why some of those Massachusetts 
corporations, which so unquestionably head the whole list, 
should not be more anxious to have the laws amended in 
this sense, if only for the protection of their own good 
name. 

I have shown that, while the field occupied by unwor- 
thy friendly societies is relatively small, it is none the less 
broad enough to allow them to gather in many hundred 
thousands of dollars, taken from tens of thousands of poor 
people. Moreover, it seems more than probable that the 
few societies which went out of business during the two 
years reviewed were forced into receivers' hands more by 
their own inherent rottenness than through the compelling 
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authority of laws, for all the vigilance of our excellent 
Insurance Department can do little as long as the Commis- 
sioner is left without practical initiative against unsound 
domestic organizations. 

The reform so urgently needed would come most appro- 
priately from within the body of the fraternal societies them- 
selves, and would be accomplished with the least friction if 
started by the managers of those great associations to whose 
good work I have already borne ungrudging testimony. Is 
it possible that these gentlemen would turn a deaf ear to an 
earnest appeal for their co-operation in stopping this selfish 
and sordid robbery of the poor under cover of our insurance 
laws ? I am unwilling to believe it. If, however, the evil 
be allowed to grow, as it must if unchecked, the day may 
come* when public opinion will be aroused by some unusually 
flagrant case, and will solve the question for itself in a far 
more drastic form than will be needed if the matter be taken 
up by the fraternal societies themselves. 
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REVIEWS AND MISCELLANY. 



NOTES ON THE CENSUS. 



The followiDg Dotes have been prepared in the Division of 
Methods and Results of the Census Office and given to the press by 
the Director of the Census. With his consent they are reprinted, 
the proof having been read in the Census Office as a guarantee of 
accuracy. 

Total Population of the United States, June I, 1900. 

The United States now includes along with the main part, or con- 
tinental United States, certain outlaying districts, namely^ Alaska 
and the recent insular accessions, Hawaii, Porto Rico, the Philip- 
pine Islands, Guam, and American Samoa. The Twelfth Census 
extended over only two of these outlying districts, Alaska and 
Hawaii, but the Census Office has obtained the best available in- 
formation regarding the population of the other portions of the 
United States and prepared the following table showing the present 
population of the entire United States. 

Popuiation, 

Continental United states 75,994,675 

PUlippine ItlandB 6,961,339 

Porto Bico 963,243 

HawaU 164,001 

Alaska 68,692 

Gnam ••....... 9,000 

American Samoa ....... 6,100 

Persons in military and naval serrlce ontside continental United States 91,219 

United States 84,233,069 

The estimate for the Philippine Islands is made by the statistician 
to the Philippine Commission in a letter to the Census Office. A 
census of the Philippine Islands was in progress in 1896 when the 
insurrection broke out and returns for two-fifths of the popula- 
tion were found stored in Manila. These were carefully tabulated 
and the foregoing estimate is based upon the results. The figure 
for Porto Rico is from the Census of 1899 taken by the War 
Department in consultation with the Census Office. The figures for 
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Hawaii and Alaska and for persons abroad in the military and naval 
service are from the results of the Twelfth Census. , The figure for 
Guam is an estimate made in a report of the War Department and 
that for American Samoa an estimate reported to the Census 
Office by the Acting Secretary of the Navy. 

The total population of the United States at the close of the 
nineteenth century was about eighty-four and a quarter million. As 
the population of the United States at the beginning of the century 
was al)out five and a third million, the nation has grown nearly six- 
teen fold in one hundred years. 

There are but three countries which' now have a greater population 
than the United States, namely, China, the British Empire and the 
Russian Empire. China and the British Empire have each of them 
probably between 350,000,000 and 400,000,000, or together nearly 
one-half of the total population of the earth. The Russian Empire 
with about '131,000,000 people has more than half as many again 
as the United States, and has been increasing during the century 
just closed with greater rapidity than any other European power. 
Its growth, like that of the United States, has been partly through 
the natural increase of its 'population and partly through great acces- 
sions of territory. It had about 38,800,000 people in 1800 and has 
increased nearly three and a half times during the nineteenth century. 
France, including its dependencies, is the fifth country of the world 
in order of population and has about eighty-three and two-thirds 
million people, or almost the same number as the United States. 
Of these over 25 million are in African dependencies, nearly 17 
million in Asia, and 2 million in Madagascar. These five most 
populous countries together include over two-thirds of the estimated 
population of the world, which is placed by the best authorities at 
between 1,500,000,000 and 1,600,000,000. 

Growth by Sections. 

The United States, excluding Alaska and the recent insular acces- 
sions, may be divided into three main geographical areas, the West, 
the North and the South. The Western division as recognized by the 
Census Office extends from the Pacific to the eastern boundary of 
' Montana, Wyoming, Colorado and New Mexico. The line separat- 
ing the North and the South is the Potomac and Ohio rivers and the 
southern boundaries of Missouri and Kansas. 
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The per cent of increase of population in each of these areas has 
been computed by the Census Office for each ten-year period in the 
nineteenth century and a summary of the results is given below. A 
twenty-year interval has l>een used to make the table shorter and to 
avoid using the figures for 1870 when the census in the southern 
states was somewhat incomplete. The western division does not 
appear in the census tables until 1850, and it was not until 1860 that 
more than half a million people were living there. 

PsB Cbmt of Incakasb op Population Dorino Twknty-Ybar Periods of ths 

NiNBTRKNTH CENTURY. 



Yeam. 


III the North. 




III the West. 


1800-1«» 
1820-1S40 
1840-18G0 
1860-1880 
1880-1900 


94.1 
93.9 
M.7 
61.9 
48.7 


68.5 
67.3 
60.2 
48.4 
48.5 


1S5.6 
131.5 



The table shows that prior to the Civil War the northern States 
nearly doubled in population with each twenty years, while in the 
southern States the increase of population was only about two-thirds 
as great. Since 1860 the rate of growth in both parts of the coun- 
try has been much less, but while the rate of growth in the North 
has steadily decreased, that in the South during the last twenty 
years has been slightly greater than during the twenty years from 
1860 to 1880. During the last twenty years there has been no sub- 
stantial difference in the rate of growth of the two sections. 

In the following table the per cent of growth of these regions dur- 
ing each of the last two ten-year periods is given. 

Per Cbnt of Inoreahb of Population During the Laht Two Dkoaubs. 



Years. 


In the North. 


In the South. 


In the West. 


1880-1890 
1890-1900 


24.8 
19.0 


20.1 
22.4 


71.3 
31.9 



These figures show that during the last ten years there was a 
rapid decrease in the rate of growth of population in the West, a 
less marked but decided decrease in the rate of growth in the North, 
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aod a alight increase in the rate of growth in the South. For the 
first time in our national history the population of the South has in- 
created somewhat more rapidly than that of the North. The rate 
of growth in the three divisions is far more nearly the same than it 
ever has been. 

But if the comparison is limited to the States east of the Missis- 
sippi River, classing Minnesota and Louisiana with the Western 
States, the result is slightly different. 



PKB CBNT of IlfCKSASB OF POPULATION SA8T OF THK BflSSISSIPPI DUSIHO THB 

Last Two Dboadbs. 



Years. 


In the North. 


In the South. 


1860-1880 


33.2 

ao.i 

19.9 


16.7 


1880-1890 
1890-1900 


16.0 
17.7 



When the trans-Mississippi States are omitted, the rate of 
growth in the North is slightly greater than that in the South, but 
the present difference between the two sections in this respect is 
about half what it was between 1880 and 1890 and less than one- 
seventh of what it was between 1850 and 1860. 

The frontier as a large area of rapid but intermittent growth is 
no longer an important factor in the progress of American popular 
tion and the rate of growth in the several great areas of the United 
States is now nearly the same. 

Population in Cities. 

It was recently shown from the figures of the Twelfth Census 
that for the first time in our national history the South is growing 
in population as rapidly as the North. It is not clear at first how 
this deduction from the figures is to be harmonized with the well 
known facts that in the North the proportion of inhabitants living 
in cities is much larger than it is in the South, and that as a rule 
cities increase in population much more rapidly than country districts. 
The proportion of inhabitants of the three sections living in large 
cities appears from the following figures : 
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Total 
Population. 


Population LlTing in Cities of 
25,000 Inhabitants or more. 


Per Gent of 

Total 
Population. 


The North 


47,379,699 
24,523,527 
4,091,349 


16,196,580 
2,488,563 
1,033,179 


34.2 


The South 


10.1 


The West 


25.8 






GoBttnenUl United States 


75,994,675 


19,718,312 


25.9 



In the North the proportion of the population living in large cities 
is more than three times as great as it is in the South. The popu- 
lation living in cities of over 25,000 inhabitants increased 41.0 per 
cent between 1890 and 1900, partly by the growth of the 124 cities 
of that size in 1890 and partly by the addition during the following 
ten years of 36 other cities to the list. The population of the country 
outside these cities increased between 1890 and 1900, 14.9 per cent. 

A comparison in which the same cities are included at each decade 
is more significant, although even this takes no account of the 
annexation of suburbs by some of these cities between 1890 and 1900. 
The 160 cities of continental United States, each of which had over 
25,000 inhabitants in 1900, increased in population 32.5 per cent 
between 1890 and 1900 ; the rest of the United States, excluding 
Alaska and the recent insular accessions, increased 17.1 per cent. 
That is, the large cities are growing with almost double the rapidity 
of the rest of the country. 

That the per cent of the population of northern states living in 
large cities is nearly three times as great as the corresponding per 
cent in the South ; that large cities taken collectively are growing 
nearly twice as fast as the rest of the country ; and yet that the 
North has a rate of increase no greater than that of the South seems 
anomalous and almost paradoxical. 

The following figures show that the apparent contradiction is not 
a real one. The population of the three great sections of the 
country, the North, the South, and the West, has been divided into 
five groups based upon the number of inhabitants in the city or town 
and the per cent of increase of population in each group between 
1890 and 1900 computed. These five groups do not contain the 
same places at the two censuses, many towns and cities rising during 
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the teD years from one to another and swelling the apparent rate of 
growth of the gronp entered. 



PopalatiOD 


Per Gent of Increase of Population Living in Places of Size Indicated, 
1890 to 1900. 


Limitt. 


In the North. 


In the South. 


In the West. 


In Continental United 
States. 


25,000 and oyer 
8,000 to 25,000.. 
4,000 to 8,000... 
Seml-nrban*... 
Raral 


42.2 
22.7 
27.6 
27.9 
1.2 


31.0 
26.9 
87.3 
44.4 
17.9 


47.3 
17.9 
50.7 
46JS 
22.0 


41.0 
23.1 
36.7 
33.0 
94 







* By semi-arbanis meant an incorporated place with less tlian 4,000 inhabitants. 

This table shows that the large cities in the North are growing 
much faster than those of the same size in the South, but that this 
difference is balanced by an extremely rapid growth of small towns 
and cities in the South and especially by the high rate of increase of 
southern rural population. 

How far the slight growth of rural population in the North as a 
whole is influenced by the transfer of places classed as rural in 1890 
to higher classes in 1900 cannot be told from these figures. They 
do show that the present growth of population is a resoltant in the 
North of a very rapid growth of large cities, a slower growth of 
small cities, and a very slight growth in the country; and a resultant 
in the South of a rate of growth of large cities below the average for 
the country, balanced by a striking growth of small cities and an in- 
crease of rural population twice as fast as the average for the United 
Sutes. 

Growth East and West. 

In a recent memorandum from the Census Ofiice it was shown 
that the rates of growth in the South and in the North are now nearly 
the same. The following figures will show that the rates of growth 
of the country east and west of the Mississippi, classing Minnesota 
and Louisiana with the Western group, are also not very far 
from the same. In preparing the table Alaska and the recent 
insular accessions have been disregarded, and for brevity's sake a 
twenty-year period has been used. 
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Period. 


EMt of the MlniMippi River. 


West of the Miaeiflrippl RiTer. 


laoo-iaao 

1820-1840 
1840-1800 
1800-1880 
1880-1900 


77.1 
72.2 
66.2 
44.6 
MA 


275.1 
417.4 
14&2 
86.8 



The table shows that east of the Mississippi River there has been 
a steady decline in the rate of growth with each tweoty-year 
period, a decline that was most marked during the score of years 
from 1860 to 1880, as compared with the preceding period. In 1820 
the total population west of the Mississippi was less than a quarter 
of a mUlion (233,735), in 1840 less than a million (876,799). The 
most rapid growth in the Western region was during the twenty 
yean immediately preceding the Civil War, when the population 
increased more than five-fold, reaching in 1860 over 4 1-2 million. 
Its rate of growth during the next twenty years was not much more 
than one-third the rate between 1840 and 1860, and its rate during 
the twenty years just ended was far less than during the preceding 
period. Between 1840 and 1860 the average rate of growth west 
of the Mississippi was more than six times that east of the great 
liver, but daring the last period the Western rate was but little 
more than double the Eastern rate. The following figures give the 
rates of increase for the last two ten-year periods. 





Pbe Cmrr of Inorbasr of PopuiiAxiON. 


Period. 


East of the MigBiaaippi River. 


West of the Mississippi River. 


1880-1890 
1890-1900 


18.7 
19.2 


49.0 
25.0 



These figures show that during the last twenty years the rate of 
increase west of the Mississippi declined sharply, while east of the 
Mississippi there was a slight increase in the rate of growth. The 
difference between the two sections for the last ten years was less 
than one-fourth of the difference between 1880 and 1890. These 
figures, like those for the North and the South previously published, 
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show that a process of equalization in the rate of growth in different 
parts of the country is now in rapid progress. 

The increase of population in the states east of the Mississippi 
River was 18.7 between 1880 and 1890, and 19.2 between 1890 
and 1900. In the same area the increase in urban population, mean- 
ing thereby all places of more than 4000 inhabitants, was 53.1 per 
cent between 1880 and 1890, and only 37.2 per cent between 1890 
and 1900. Both of these statements could not be true unless the 
population of places having less than 4000 inhabitants had been 
growing more rapidly in the last ten years than in the preceding 
decade. Such is the fact. Between 1880 and 1890 the population 
east of the Mississippi, excluding places of more than 4000, increased 
4.9 per cent; but between 1890 and 1900, 8.7 per cent. 

To throw further light upon this increased prosperity of the small 
towns and country districts during the last ten years, a study has been 
made by the Census Office of those counties which actually decreased 
in population at either decade, after making allowance for changes in 
county boundaries. Counties of this class are predominantly agri- 
cultural and usually have lost, through migration to more favored 
localities, the natural increase of their population by excess of births 
over deaths. Between 1880 and 1890 the counties east of the Missis- 
sippi which lost population extended over an area of 151,202 square 
miles, or nearly as great as New England, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. This was about one-sixth (17.7 per cent) of the total area 
east of the Mississippi River. Between 1890 and 1900 the coun- 
ties east of the Mississippi River which lost population extended 
over an area of 90,218 square miles. This is only about one-tenth 
(10.6 per cent) of the total area east of the Mississippi. The figures 
show that in this part of the country an area almost equal to that of 
New England lost population between 1880 and 1890, but gained 
between 1890 and 1900. 

West of the Mississippi the changes were in the reverse direc- 
tion, that is, the area losing population was slightly larger between 
1890 and 1900 than it was between 1880 and 1890 (234,862 square 
miles as compared with 206,958 square miles). But in the country 
as a whole the area of counties losing population was over 30,000 
square miles less in the last decade than it was between 1880 and 
1890. In the North Atlantic group the per cent of area losing 
population between 1880 and 1890 was 26.8 ; between 1890 and 
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1900, 21.9. The correpondiDg figures for the other groups were 
South Atlantic, 1880-1890, 11.6 per cent; 1890-1900, 6.3 per 
cent; North Central, 1880-1890, 12.1 per cent; 1890-1900, 19.1 
per cent; South Central, 1880-1890, 6.7 per cent; 1890-1900, 
4.6 per cent; Western Division, 1880-1890, 12.9 percent; 1890- 
1900, 8.6 per cent These figures show that in four of the five 
divisions, all except the North Central, the increase of population 
was more widespread and general in the last decade than it was 
between 1880 and 1890. If the North Central division be divided 
into two parts at the Mississippi River, the per cent of area 
in the eastern part showing a loss of population fell from 20.9 in the 
earlier to 12.1 in the later decade. On the contrary, in the West- 
ern North Central the per cent rose from 7.9 in the earlier to 
22.5 in the later decade. Further analysis shows that a 
gain of population in the last decade was reported from every 
county of Minnesota and North Dakota and every county but one 
of Iowa. In South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas, on the contrary, 
there were large areas, mostly in the western parts and sparsely 
settled, for which a decrease of population was reported. The tide 
of migration in 1890 had pushed up the slopes of the Great Plains 
farther than conditions warranted, and in the last decade the wave 
has been receding, depleting these areas and filling up the rural 
counties of such states as Iowa and Illinois. In Iowa the per cent 
of area losing population fell from 27.0 between 1880^ and 1890 to 
1.6 between 1890 and 1900. In Illinois it fell from 28.6 to 4.6. In 
other words,' over about a quarter of each state the population de- 
creased between 1880 and 1890 only to increase in the last ten years. 
In no other important states has there been so marked a change. 

Migration Westward, 
No feature in the history of American population during the 
nineteenth century has |been more conspicuous than the tide of 
migration pushing westward from the Atlantic Coast toward the 
Pacific. There is no statistical information by which this current 
can be accurately measured, but important indications regarding its 
magnitude can be derived from comparing the state of birth with 
the state of residence, as reported to the Census Ofiice. To get a 
summary view of the results the states and territories may be 
divided into those of the Atlantic Coast, including Vermont, Penn- 
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sylvania, the District of Columbia, and West Virginia, along with 
those that tonch the ocean from Maine to Florida ; the Central 
states, including all between the Atlantic Coast states and the east- 
em boundary of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado and New Mexico ; 
and the Western states, extending from this line to the Pacifia The 
natives of the Atlantic Coast states living in the Central group were 
in 1880 not far from 3 million (2,890,938); in 1890 they were 
about 2 2-3 million (2,649,880) ; in 1900 they were less than 2 1-2 
million (2,408,627). In the last 20 years the natives of the Atlan- 
tic Coast states living in the Central states have decreased by nearly 
half a million (482,311). While the number of easterners in the 
Central states has been declining the total population of the Central 
states has been rapidly increasing. In 1880, 11.0 per cent of the 
total population of the Central states were born in the Atlantic 
states ; in 1890, 7.9 per cent ; in 1900, 6.0 per cent 

The natives of the Atlantic Coast states living in the Western 
division were 238,165 in 1880; 362,097 in 1890; and 387,815 in 
1900. This current of migration is still increasing, but the amount 
of increase in the last ten years was much less than in the period 
from 1880 to 1890. Although it has grown, the total population of 
the Western division has grown more rapidly, so that the residents 
of the Western division born in the Atlantic states were in 1880 
13.5 per cent; in 1890, 11.7 per cent; and in 1900 only 9.5 per 
cent of the total population. 

Those born in the Central states and living in the Western were 
in 1880, 309,193; in 1890, 703,564; in 1900, 981,142. This class 
constituted in 1880, 17.5 per cent; in 1890, 22.7 per cent; and in 
1900, 24.0 per cent of the total population of the Western division. 
This current of migration, therefore, is growing both absolutely and 
relatively to the total population. 

The foregoing figures show that migration from the Atlantic to 
the Central states is decreasing absolutely and relatively ; migration 
from the Atlantic states to the Western states is increasing abso- 
lutely, but decreasing relatively ; and migration from the Central to 
the Western states is increasing both absolutely and relatively. 

Migration, North or SotUh. 
In the Census Office figures have been computed showing the 
migration from the northern states to the South and from the south- 
ern states to the North, so far as it is measured by a comparison 
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between the state of birth and the state of residence, the only avail- 
able statistical measure. This migration may be divided into three 
classes: the migration northward of white persons born in the 
sonthem states ; the migration northward of colored persons, prac- 
tically all being negroes, bom in the southern states ; and the migra- 
tion southward of persons born in the northern states. The number 
of colored persons born in the northern states is too small for the 
migration southward of this class to be important. 

In 1890 there were in the northern states, meaning thereby all 
north of Mason and Dixon's line, the Ohio and the southern bound- 
ary of Missouri and Kansas, 904,689 white persons who had been 
bom in the South. In 1900 the number had increased to 958,974, 
or 6.0 per cent But in the meantime the number of white persons 
of southern birth living in continental United States had increased 
from 12,921,995 to 16,055,045. The proportion of white persons of 
southern birth and northern residence fell in the ten years from 7.0 
to 6.0 per cent of the whole class of white persons bora in the 
South. 

In 1890 280,931 colored persons who had been born in the South 
were living in the North. In 1900 their number was 386,879, an 
increase of 45.9 per cent. Meantime the number of colored persons 
born in the South and living in continental United States had in- 
creased from 6,915,715 to 8,287,081. The proportion of colored 
persons of southern birth and northern residence increased in the 
ten years from 3.3 to 4.1 per cent of the whole class of colored per- 
sons bom in the South. 

These figures show that the migration northward of southern 
whites, while increasing in absolute amount, has relatively declined. 
The migration northward of colored persons has increased rapidly. 
The northward migration of southern whites, however, is still nearly 
three times as great in absolute amount, and nearly one and a half 
times as great relative to the population from which it comes, as the 
northward migration of the colored, a difference probably due in part 
to the better economic position of the southern whites, and in part to 
the fact that the centre of population of that class is nearer the 
border. 

In 1890 there were 635,594 persons living in the South who had 
been born in the North. In 1900 the number had increased to 
1,021,450, or 60.7 per cent. This current of migration is greater 
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in abtolate amoimt than that of southern whites or southern negroes 
moving North, but over a quarter of a million less than the two 
combined. It is increasing much more rapidly than either. But 
the total number of persons of northern birth in continental United 
States is so great (in 1890, 31,933,974 ; and in 1900,39,125,506) 
that the amount of this southward movement relative to the popula- 
tion from which it comes is less than the proportion for either of the 
retarn currents. In 1890 of all persons in continental United 
States born in the North 2.0 per cent were living in the South. In 
1900 the proportion had increased to 2.6 per cent. 

BaUnuUes of PopvlaUon. 

The published results of the Twelfth Census giving the popula- 
tion of the United States have been generally accepted as trust- 
worthy and correct. But in a few cities the officials or the press, 
dissatisfied that the count fell short of their expectations and predic- 
tions, have challenged its accuracy. These criticisms have usually 
been made in good faith and wherever sufficient evidence in support 
of them has been offered they have been carefully investigated by 
the Census Office. For the most part they have rested upon a dis- 
crepancy between the census figures and a directory estimate, the 
vote cast at a recent election, the city*8 prior rate of growth or the 
number of children of school age reported by a state school census. 
In considering the weight to which such objections are entitled 
the Census Office has examined thoroughly the average accuracy of 
such estimates with results stated in a census bulletin which has just 
appeared. 

The study has been confined for the most part to the 78 cities 
having at least 50,000 inhabitants. It shows that in half of these 
cities the per cent of increase of population, 1890-1900, was not 
within 18 of the per cent in the same city, 1880-1890, a result due 
mainly to the sharp check in the rate of growth of large cities dur- 
ing the last ten years. The per cent of increase for all these cities 
taken collectively, 1880-1890, was 46.8 ; and 1890-1900 it was 32.5. 
This shows the impossibility of estimating the population of a city 
under existing conditions from its rate of growth between the two 
preceding censuses. 

The path usually followed in estimating the population of a city 
is that taken by the city directory which often prints its guess in the 
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prefatory note. These guesses have been compared with the results 
of the census and in every case but one in 1890 or 1^00 the directory 
estimate was found too large. In two-thirds of the cases the directory 
was over 10 per cent and in nearly one-third it was over 20 per cent 
in excess of the census count. Probably directory publishers as a 
class tend to include year by year a larger proportion of the city's 
population. Probably also a larger proportion of the city's business 
population is coming to reside in suburbs and thus a directory count 
of the business population is becoming a less accurate index of the 
resident population reported by the census. 

As a basis for estimating the population of a city the vote cast is 
little, if any, better than the directory count. In Albany, Columbus 
and Dayton, there were less than four persons to a vote at the last 
presidential election ; in Fall River there were more than 9 persons 
to each vote and in Atlanta more than 17. 

The school census if accurate is better than any of the other 
three methods examined. But it is so frequently inaccurate that the 
method can seldom if ever be used with confidence. 

It is now recognized that counting is more accurate than guessing, 
and for that reason it has supplanted the simple and cheaper method 
in almost universal use a century ago. The first step away from 
simple guessing was to count some unit such as inhabited houses, 
deaths, births, school children, or votes, and on this platform to 
hazard a guess. This was a long step in advance of simple guessingi 
but is not to be compared for accuracy with a thorough count. To 
challenge a census with estimates is like trying to appeal from a 
higher to a lower court. Persons wishing to see in more detail the 
evidence on which the foregoing statements rest are referred to Cen- 
sus Bulletin No. 135. 



THE PRESERVATION OF THE PRINTED RECORDS BY THE 

NATION. 



In the Report of the Librarian of Congress for the fiscal year end- 
ing June SOj 1901, two subjects are of especial interest. First, the 
official announcement to the public, which has previously been made 
by circular letters and through the professional periodicals to 
librarians and others, that the bibliographical dream of generations 
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has come true, — that the natioDal library is prepared to furnish at 
cost for all currently copyrighted books received by it, and others at 
as fast as catalogued, printed catalogue cards, not only to other 
libraries, but also to private individuals, who have the.privDege of 
selecting titles and purchasing only such cards as are desired. 
Second, the account of the Division of Documents, of which Dr. 
Roland P. Falkner is chief, which shows that this division is to be 
administered in much the same spirit as the Department of Docu- 
ments and Statistics of the Boston Public Library, which possesses 
the collection of the American Statistical Association, in that the 
Division 6f Documents is to have supervision of the works on econo- 
mics, politics and sociology in general in the Library of Congress, as 
well as of the publications of the various national and state govern- 
ments and municipal and other corporations. Some interesting 
tables show that the library contain about 20,000 American govern- 
ment documents, state and national, and about 40,000 foreign, 
besides 25,060 classified in the various chapters of the library. It is 
reported that, as was the case with the statistical collection in Bos- 
ton, serious deficiencies are found as the result of the absence in the 
past of sufficiently persistent solicitations for publications which thus 
only can be procured. Government documents are now regularly 
exchanged with forty-seven foreign countries, of which a list is 
given is one of the appendices. It surprises one to read, however, 
that '' no attempt is being made to secure complete files of all the 
documents of all the states '' of the United States. It is to be 
deeply regretted, too, that not even in the national library is there 
to be found a complete file of the government publications of the 
United States. Let us hope that it will in time prove possible to 
gather an approximately complete collection, and let us be thank- 
ful that Congress is beginning to appreciate the value of its library 
to the country and is making some approach to adequate provision 
for its needs, so that future generations will be better provided with 
materials for their study of history and of society than is our own. 

^ ^^ L. P. L. 

MUNICIPAL STATISTICAL BULLETINS. 



The appendix articles of the BvUetin of the Boston Statistics 
Department for the year of 1901 (Vol. Ill, Noe. 1 to 12) are as 
follows : No. 1, Registration and Actual Vote, hy Precincts, of 
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Women Voters for Boston School Committee, 1899. Theae tables 
show (a) the distribntion of women voters, (b) the number of 
women registered, number who voted, and per oent who voted for 
School Committee, in wards which gave the Democratic candidate 
for Mayor a majority in 1899, (c) the same in wards of correspond- 
ing Republican predominance. No. 2, no appendix. No. 3, Bos- 
ton Elections in 1900. Six tables show the actual, possible, and per 
cent of actual to possible vote, by wards ; Votes cast for princi- 
ple officers in Municipal and State elections; Presidential vote in 
Boston from 1876 to 1900; Per cent of actual to possible vote, 
1860-1900, for President, Congressmen, Governor and Mayor. 
Nos. 4 and 5, General Ward Statistics, relating to Area, Population, 
Voters, Valuation and Taxes, in 1900; five tables give statistics 
in general detail for each of these captions. No. 6, Tax Rate, 
Valuation, and Indebtedness of Massachusetts Cities, 1900. The 
table is supplemented by tabulated statements of the relative rank 
of the cities and their change from 1899. No 7, Distribution of 
Population of Boston by Wards, 1900, according to Sex, Nativity, 
and Parent Nativity ; two tables are presented. No. 8, Distribu- 
tion of Population of Boston by Wards, 1900, showing Color, Na- 
tivity, Sex, and School, Military, and Voting Ages ; two tables are 
presented, the divisions of sex and nativity being shown in a differ^ 
ent classification from that employed in the previous number. Na 
9, Persons engaged in Medicine in Boston, 1896 ; the persons in 
the various classes of medicinal practice are shown in total and for 
the 13 local subdivisions of the city. No. 10, Woman Suffrage in 
Massachusetts, 1890-1900. Comparative tables show the female 
vote in the State, in all cities, in all towns, in each of the five prin- 
ciple cities, and in Boston ; minor tables show the number of women 
who registered, and the number and per cent who voted, in Boston, 
from 1879 to 1900, and also the registration and vote for School 
Committee and on Referenda for each city of the State. No. 11, 
Boston School Census, 1901. Two tables show by wards the 
Census and the Distribution and Movement of the School Popula- 
tion. No. 12, Summary Tables for 1901 and Foreign-bom Popula- 
tion in Massachusetts Cities of 25,000 Inhabitants, 1900. The 
tables, on the latter study, give timely and striking comparisons, 
calculated from tables in Volume I of the 1900 Census. 
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The Chicago Municipal Library and Bureau of Statistica has 
inaugurated a bi-monthly bulletin containing statistical information 
of the city of Chicago. The first number of Volume I appears for 
the first three months of the year 1901. The publication, which is 
prepared on the same general lines as is the Bulletin of the Statis- 
tics I>epartment of Boston, presents a number of tables on each of 
four divisions of the municipal life: Municipal Administration, 
Public Health, Education, and Commerce and Traffic. The divi- 
sion of '' Education," including (in numbers 1 to 4) data for public 
schools and libraries, is intended to contain as soon as possible simi- 
lar information of private educational institutions. For the field of 
*' Commerce and Traffic/' only general tables can be given : Clearing 
House Statistics, Imports and Internal Revenue Collections, Arrival 
and Clearance of Vessels, and records of Commerce in Coal, Hay, 
Hides, Wool, Cheese, Butter, Flax-seed, and Live-Stock and Pro^ 
visions. Each number contains an appendix presenting a special 
municipal study. The appendices are for the first three numbers as 
follows: I, Comprehensive statistics of Chicago, 1893-1900, by 
years and four-year periods ; II, Comparative statistics of Revenues 
and Exports, and of Police Work, in twenty American cities, 1900 ; 
and III, Growth of the Water- works system of Chicago, 1854-1900. 
The publication is in quarto, attractively printed. 

E. H. D. 



THE UPPER MILLION OF ENGLAND'S INDUSTRIAL ARMY. 



The Charity Organization Review (London) for September, 
1901, contoins (pages 121 to 136) an article entitled "The Upper 
Million of Our Industrial Army," based on the Abstract of Labor 
Statistiet of the Labor Department of London for 1901. The 
article deals with the Trade Union development in £ngland, and 
states that, in 1899, the unions numbered 1292 in the United King- 
dom, with a membership of 1,802,518. Of these, almost two-thirds 
are included in 100 societies, and over one-third in but 20 unions. 
In the decade 1890-99, the membership increased 24.4 per cent, and 
the per capita funds 88 per cent. The general effect of unionism is 
stated to be a "general levelling-up " of wages. In the metal 
trades in London, for instance, the minimum wages fifteen years 
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ago wa8 70 per cent of the maximum ; now it is 83 per cent It is 
estimated that, in all trades, about one million wage-earners — 
about one-eighth of the adult male laborers of England — receive as 
much as $400 per year. In the building, cabinet making, printing, 
and metal trades, — with the exception of but one case, — short 
hours go hand in hand with high wages. The most powerful unions 
are of the iron-founders and the pattern-makers. In most trades, 
London is from 5 to 15 per cent above the other cities in wages. 
Second to it is, not Liverpool, Manchester or Glasgow, but New- 
cast! e-on-Tyne. The South and East county towns are far below 
the rest of England. In the various unionist conflicts with manu- 
facturers, the proportion of cases where the unions took the offen- 
sive was in 1898 fifteen to one, in 1900 only eight to one. The 
number of neutral laborers thrown out of employment in result of 
strikes and lock-outs was in 1900 from one-fifth to one-third of the 
actual participants. 

The Ahgtract shows that in diseases of the respiratory organs, the 
country notably is almost 50 per cent lower than in London and 
other manufacturing cities ; but decidedly higher than in cities is the 
country mortality in cancerous diseases. Deaths from diseases of 
the heart and blood are less in manufacturing regions than in agri- 
cultural localities ; while the reverse is true in the case of deaths 
from maladies of the digestive organs. 

In regard to female lal)or, the predominant working-class opinion 
is against the employment of married women. " Of course," says 
the article, ^' a vast number of female hands are engaged in the 
textile factories of Lancashire, Yorkshire and the west of England. 
Out of 778,773 bauds in the cotton, wool and worsted mills in the 
United Kingdom in 1897, no less than 474,093 were females. Now 
the proportion borne by married women to the totality of adult 
female operatives in the chief manufacturing districts of Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, Cheshire and Gloucestershire during 1894 .... stands 
for the entire area at 18.2 per cent. 

E. H. D. 
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WHAT IS THE CENTER OF AN AREA, OR THE CENTER 
OF A POPULATION? 

By John F. Hatford. 



There are many carious misconceptions and absurdities 
in common circulation in regard to the meaning of the expres- 
sions " center of area " and " center of population." The 
educated, as well as the relatively ignorant, man seems to 
be puzzled in regard to these terms. No accurate definitions 
of them exist in current usage, nor can satisfactorily accurate 
definitions be found in the dictionaries. This paper is an 
attempt to help in the bringing about of a clear conception 
of these terms and to remove some of the real and apparent 
absurdities which arise when they are used. 

The center of an area is a point such that if a perpendicular 
be dropped from each point to any one line drawn through 
said center the sum of the perpendiculars lying on one side 
of the line will be equal to the sum of the perpendiculars on 
the other side. The point fixed upon by this definition is 
the same that would be obtained by representing the area 
by a thin plate of metal of uniform thickness and density 
and taking the center of gravity, or point about which the 
plate will balance, to represent the center of area. 

The mathematical process of locating a center of area is 
not difficult. A line is first drawn across the area in any 
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assumed direction. For convenience it is well to draw this 
line in such a position that it will pass as nearly through 
the center as that point can be located by mere inspection. 
The area is then divided up into small areas each of which 
lies completely on one side or the other of the selected line. 
The sum of the products is then taken separately for each 
side of the line, of each area into distance of the center from 
the line. The difference of these two sums of products 
divided by the total area is then the distance which the 
selected line must be shifted sidewise to make it pass 
through the center required, and the direction of the shift 
must be toward the side on which the sum of the products 
was the greater. In the new position of the line the sums 
of the products will be the same on the two sides of the line. 
A second trial line is now dittwn in some other direction 
than the first, and preferably at right angles to it, and the 
whole process repeated. Two lines will thus have been 
obtained each of which pass through the required center 
which therefore must be at their intersection. 

It may be noted by the careful reader that in the above 
process it is assumed that the center of each of the small 
component areas into which the total area is divided may be 
determined. If the component areas are regular figures, 
such as squares or rectangles, there is no difficulty in locating 
the center of area of each. If they are not regular figures 
the position of the center of each may be estimated by eye 
and the accuracy of the final result tested by some indirect 
process, or these centers may each be located by a separate 
process similar to that which is used for the whole area. 
Obviously the smaller each component area is the more 
accurately can its center be located by eye, and the less is 
the effect upon the final result of a given error in the 
location of each such secondary center. Hence any desired 
degree of accuracy may be obtained by sufficiently minute 
subdivision. 
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There are foar properties or characteristics of the center 
of area defined and located, as indicated above, which are 
important and interesting. 

Pirst^ as already stated, it corresponds to the center of 
gravity if the area be considered .to be represented by a 
thin plate of uniform thipkness and density. 

Second^ The point as thus defined is always unique, 
that is, there is but one center under the definition for each 
area. After the center has been located by finding two 
lines each fulfilling the condition that the sum of the 
perpendiculars on the two sides shall be the same, it will be 
found that for any other line through this center the con- 
dition is also fulfilled. Or, conversely, the center obtained 
for any given area is absolutely independent of the directions 
of the two lines used to fix the center. To illustrate, if in a 
given county there is a man upon the center of each square 
mile of area and no other population, and if every man 
travels to the center of area of the county by first going 
directly east or west to the meridian passing through the 
center and then following the meridian to the center, the 
total distance traveled to the westward will be equal to the 
total eastward travel, and the total distance traveled to the 
northward will be equal to the total to the southward. 
The totals will also be equal in pairs if the traveling be 
done parallel to any other pair of rectangular axes, let us 
say, northwest and southeast and northeast and southwest. 

Third, The sum of the squares of the perpendiculars 
dropped from each point of the area to a line passing 
through the center is smaller than for any other line parallel 
to it. 

Fourth, The sum of the squares of the lines drawn from 
each point of the area to the center is smaller than the sum 
of the squares of such lines drawn to any other point. Or, 
in other words, if it be assumed as before that there is a 
man on the center of each square mile of a county and 
each man goes to the center over a straight course the sum 
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of the squares of the distances traveled will be less than if 
they so traveled to any other point than the center. 

The third and fourth properties of the center are chiefly 
interesting from a mathematical point of view because they 
indicate a close analogy between the center so defined and 
the mean of number of quantities. 

Aside from the definition of center given above the most 
common definition set forth is what may be called the 
median or bisector definition. The center is defined as being 
the point at which two lines which bisect the area intersect. 
According to this definition exactly one half of a county 
lies on each side of a meridian di-awn through its center and 
exactly one half on each side of an east and west line 
drawn through its center. 

Many people believe the center as thus defined to be the 
same as that given by the definition advocated in this paper 
and which for convenience we will call the gravity definition 
as contrasted with the bisector definition. The two defini- 
tions do not, however, give the same point except in a few 
cases. In some cases the two points are far apart. 

The bisector definition is often put forward by people 
who know that it gives a point different from the gravity 
definition, and who put forward the contention that the 
gravity definition is absurd. They say, and it is true, that 
under the gravity definition the addition or subtraction of 
a given area far from the center moves the center much 
more than if such area were added or subtracted near the 
center. They say it is absurd that distant areas should 
have so much more effect upon the location of the center 
than near areas. This is not really an absurdity. The 
quickest way, however, of convincing a man who advocates 
the bisector definition beeause of this alleged absurdity in 
the gravity definition is not by attempting to show him that 
the alleged absurdity he has pointed out is merely apparent 
and not real, but by showing him the real absurdities in the 
bisector definition. 
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The absurdities of the bisector definition may quickly be 
brought out by such a diagram as Figure 1. 
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Fig. I. 

The area shown is a square with two portions cut away. Of 
the triangles into which the area is divided by dotted lines the 
large triangles -4, 5, (7, Z), E and F are all equal and 
the small triangles G and H are also equal. The lines 
ah and cd each bisect the area and, therefore, by the bisector 
definition the point f is the center. Look now at the line 
gK, which passes through the alleged center/. Four large 
triangles, -4, 5, (7, and Z), lie on one side of gh while on the 
other side there are only two large triangles, E and jP, and 
the two small triangles, G and H. This line gh^ which 
passes through the alleged center under the bisector defini- 
tion, has nearly two-thirds of the whole area on one side of 
it. Obviously there is an absurdity here. 
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If the line gh be moved parallel t6 itself until it does 
bisect the area it will be found to pass through the point L 
The line ik bisects the area. Hence under the bisector 
definition I is the center of area as well as/. In other 
words, this one area according to the bisector definition has 
two centers, which is an obvious absurdity. 

These two centers under the bisector definition have been 
obtained by using two pairs of rectangular bisectors of 
which the second pair are at an angle of forty-five degrees 
with the first pair. It can be shown that for this area a 
different center will be obtained for each pair of bisectors 
used. If only bisectors which are at right angles are used 
it will be found that this area has under the bisector defini- 
tion an infinite number of centers all lying in the periphery 
of an oval having its extreme points at/ and L 

If the advocate of the bisector definition is not sufiQciently 
convinced of its absurdity by the fact that it gives each 
irregular area an infinite number of centers instead of one 
he may be invited to consider the matter from another 
point of view. 

It is axiomatic that if any portion of an area be moved 
the center should also move provided the movement of one 
portion of the area was not accompanied by a simultaneous, 
symetrical movement of a similar portion of the area. 
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Figure 2 represents a square of which the center under the 
bisector definition is located at e, the intersection of the 
bisectors ab and cd. Figure 8 represents the same area after 
the portion debf has been moved a considerable distance. 
The lines ab and cd are, however, still bisectors and under 
the bisector definition the center is still at the point e. 
In fact the portion debf might have been moved about and 
distorted to any extent whatever provided no portion of it 
were carried across either bisector, cd or a&, without moving 
the center according to the bisector definition. 

Both the absurdities pointed out in connection with the 
bisector definition are real and are so contradictory to the 
most elementary and fundamental conceptions of the word 
center that further comment is unnecessary, except perhaps 
to call attention by way of contrast to the fact that under 
the gravity definition each area has but one center, and any 
movement of any portion of the area will move the center 
unless it is accompanied by some sy metrical movement of 
another portion of the area. 

In Figure 1 the center according to the gravity definition 
lies within the oval at the point marked m. 

What is the center of population of the United States ? 
It is defined correctly as follows in Bulletin No. 62 of the 
Twelfth Census: "The center of population is the center of 
gravity of the population of the country, each individual 
being assumed to have the same weight." This corresponds 
exactly to the gravity definition of a center of area. 

The process of locating the center of population as out- 
lined in this bulletin also corresponds exactly to the process 
of locating the center of area given in the first part of 
this paper. 

Various objectoi-s say that this definition of the center of 
population is absurd. The greatest apparent absurdity urged 
in objection is that a man at a distance from the center has 
much more influence upon the center than a man near at 
band. The death of a man in San Francisco moves the 
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center of population more than the death of a hundred men 
in Indiana living within ten miles of the center. These 
objectors advocate the use of the bisector definition for 
determining the center of population. 

In Bulletin No. 62 a concession to these objectors has been 
made and a "median point" of the population has been 
located. The "median point" is defined as "the point 
of intersection of the line dividing the population equally 
north and south with the line dividing it equally east and 
west " This corresponds exactly to the bisector definition 
of the center of an area with the exception that this defin- 
tion has carefully been narrowed by limiting the direction ' 
of the bisectors to north and south and east and west so 
that it will give but one median point. If this restriction 
be removed so that the two bisectors may be taken in any 
direction it will be found that the population of the United 
States has an infinite number of " median points " just as 
the area in Figure 1 has an infinite number of centers 
according to the bisector definition. 

It may be urged that the center of population according 
to the gravity definition and all the possible median points 
are all confined to so small an area that it is immaterial 
which is taken as the center. This proposition will not 
stand examination. 

The median point for 1900 as defined in Bulletin No. 62 
is eighty miles to north-eastward of the center according 
to the gravity definition. This distance is greater than the 
total movement of the latter point in the last two decades. 
This distance between the center and the median point of a 
population depends, firstly, upon the shape of the area over 
which the population is distributed ; secondly, upon the dis- 
tribution of the density of population over this area; and 
thirdly, upon the assumed direction of the two bisectors 
used to locate the median point. The first two of these 
controlling factors are inherent in the facts but the third 
depends upon a purely arbitrary decision as to the directions 
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of the bisectors. Just as the center of area under the 
bisector definition may be made to travel as indicated in 
Figure 1 by changing the direction of the bisectors, so the 
median point of population may be moved by a similar 
arbitrary decision. After studying carefully a model plate 
of the form indicated in Figure 1, the writer concluded that 
an approximate estimate could be made of the direction of a 
line bisecting the population of the United States which 
would be at the maximum distance from the median point as 
located in Bulletin No. 62. The direction was estimated 
and the position of the corresponding bisector located. 
This bisector just touches the north-eastern corner of Massa- 
chusetts and passes twenty five miles south of Cincinnati. 
The median point as located in Bulletin No. 62 is seventy 
miles northward and a little to the westward of Cincinnati. 
No point of this oblique bisector is within eighty miles of 
the median point as given in Bulletin No. 62. Another 
bisector intersecting this one would locate a median point, 
and it is evident that such a point must be more than eighty 
miles from the published median point. By arbitrarily 
changing the direction of the bisectors used to fix it the 
median point for 1900 can be made therefore to travel about 
over distances as great as the movemeilt of the properly 
defined center of population in the last twenty or thirty 
years. 

It may be argued that a knowledge of the exact location 
of the center of population is of little value, that its location 
has no appreciable relation of much statistical value to any 
of the important facts in regard to population. Is this true? 
In so far as the writer is aware the most important property 
of the center of population is that its movement from decade 
to decade indicates the general movement of the population. 
This is the only important use to which the knowledge of 
the center has been put in the past, and is absolutely the 
only use of it made in Bulletin No. 62. Let the relative 
merits for this, purpose of the median point as defined in 
Bulletin No. 62 and of the center be considered. 
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As stated in Bulletin No. 62 the movements of the median 
point ^^ from census to census bear no relation to the move- 
ments of the population, since only movements by which 
bodies of population are transferred across its parallel or its 
meridian have any influence upon its position." If the whole 
population of Chicago were suddenly to move to Seattle the 
median point would remain absolutely stationary. On the 
other hand, the removal of a hundred men from a certain 
township in Indiana to the adjoining township on the other 
side of the median point would move it appreciably. Hence 
the median point gives no information as to the general 
movement of the population. 

The center of population as fixed by the gravity definition 
responds to every movement of every individual. It may 
be shown mathematically, either in the abstract form or 
from an analysis of the process by which the center is located, 
that it responds exactly to each movement of every indi- 
vidual by moving in a direction parallel to the movement of 
the individual, and by an amount exactly proportional to 
his movement but on a reduced scale fixed by the ratio 
which this individual bears to the whole population. Thus, 
if the total population is 76,000,000 and every one stands 
still except one man the center of population will always 
move when this one man moves, in a path exactly parallel 
and similar in every respect to his motion but on the reduced 
scale of TyuuHjoTTTF- If the man moves 1200 miles the center 
will move about one inch. It is worth while to note in 
passing that the effect of a given motion on the part of one 
man upon the position of the center is absolutely independ- 
ent of the distance of this man from the center. If more 
than one man moves the movements of the center will be 
the combined movement due to the different men just as if 
the movements took place successively instead of simulta- 
neously. Thus if a train moving at thirty miles an hour 
carries two hundred people the center will respond, provided 
no other persons move, by moving about five inches each 
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hour on a path similar in every respect to that followed by 
&e train. If, however, another train were moving at the 
same Mime in the reverse direction the movement of the cen- 
ter of population due to this train would partially or wholly 
neutralize that due to the ^firBt train. For, any hour the 
movement of the center of population is due to the juove- 
ments of millions of indiviuals, and is the same as if the 
separate movements of indiviuals had taken place successively 
and the center had responded on a reduced scale of jzrijfujsjsjs 
to each in turn. In short the movement of the center of 
population is an accurate indication on a small scale of the 
general movement of population. 

Or, looking at it from another point of view, the move- 
ment of the center of population is an accurate representation 
of the average movement of the population. A movement 
of a single individual a certain distance is obviously equival- 
ent to a corresponding movement of 75,000,000 people 
through T^TyisVaoTy that distance, or the latter motion on the 
part of the center is the average motion of the whole popu- 
lation. 

The movement of the population during a decade is made 
up not only of the movements of individuals but also of 
eliminations by death and emigration, and additions by birth 
and immigration. The effect of the death or emigration 
of an individual on the position of the center of population 
defined and computed as indicated in the foregoing is the 
same as if said individual were first to travel to the center 
of population and then disappear. Similarly, the effect of a 
birth or the immigration of an individual is the same as if 
said individual came into existence at the center of population 
and then moved to his actual location in the country. This 
effect of the individuals who appear or disappear from the 
total population upon the computed position of the center 
is not so irrational as might seem at first sight. The com- 
bined effect of a death in Boston and a birth in San Francisco 
upon the position of the center should obviously be the 
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same as if one individual moved from Boston to San 
Francisco, and this is in turn equivalent to one person going 
from Boston to the center and disappearing while the other 
appears at the center and goes to San Francisco. Similarly 
the combined effect of the landing of an immigrant at New 
York and the departure of an emigrant from Seattle upon 
the center of population is and should be the same as if a 
man moved from Seattle to New York. 
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ELEMENT OF LABOR IN RAILWAY EXPENDITURES. 
By Andrew L. Horst. 



For the successful operation of an industrial enterprise 
provision must be made for depreciation before any earnings 
can be set aside for the payment of interest or dividends. 
Any other course consistently followed would soon leave 
the stock and bond holders only a worthless property. In 
a factory depreciation is usually provided for by setting 
aside yearly a certain sum of money from the gross earn- 
ings, but the practice of railways differs from this. Road- 
bed, track and equipment are renewed as fast as they dete- 
riorate, and the cost is charged to opemting expenses. In 
this way the plant is kept up to its standard at the expense 
of the net earnings, but the effect is the same as if a specific 
sum had been set aside from the income. This practice of 
the railways allows them to vary the amount of replace- 
ment from year to year according to business conditions. 
During prosperous yeara maintenance items may be very 
heavy, and in times of depression much less of this work 
may be done because payments to bond and stockholders at 
such times form a larger proportion of the gross income. 
The first resoi-t when pressed for money to pay bond inter- 
est and to keep up dividends is to cut down operating ex- 
penses by stopping repairs and renewals. 

The necessity for the reduction of expense is thus brought 
especially to the attention of railway men in the time of 
depression. The importance, however, of a systematic re- 
duction in operating expenses, in order to handle traffic 
economically, is always present. Thus it has been said, 
** retrenchment is of two kinds, that which is real and that 
which boiTOWs from the future." ^ 

In a time of great necessity much retrenchment is whollj' 
without method, though for a short time great reductions 

> J. S. Eaton, BaUway OperatUmtt p. 45. 
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can be made. Thus it has been pointed out ^ that from 
maintenance of way and structures 15 or 20 per cent of the 
entire expenses may be borrowed for six months, from 6 to 
8 per cent from maintenance of equipment, and one per 
cent by a reduction of the labor left in the maintenance 
departments. During the yeai-s immediately following 1898 
the saving in cost of operation was largely a borrowing 
from the capital invested in the property, so that much of 
the increased expenditures of the last few years has been a 
repayment at a high rate of discount for these loans. 

Real retrenchment, on the other hand, is a systematic re- 
duction and " does not begin at any particular time nor at 
any particular point, but should be going on all the time and 
everywhere." This consists of the substitution of new 
methods and new tools wherever they will produce economy. 
The complex parts may be so rearranged as to lead to an 
economy in the operation of the whole system. 

The statistics of railway operations in the United States 
from 1892 to 1900 afford an excellent opportunity to study 
the results of depression and the consequences of prosperity 
upon railway operations.^ 

In 1894 the movement of freight traffic was 13,253,007,131 
ton-miles, or 14.16 per cent less than during 1898. From 
1890 to 1893 the traflSc density showed an average annual 
increase of 25,791 tons carried one mile per mile of line, 
but in 1894 the decrease was 93,980. Freight train mileage 
decreased by 61,912,283, while the average annual increase 
from 1890 to 1893 had been 31,379,733. It followed then 
that for 1894 every income item showed a decrease. Gross 
earnings were 1147,390,077, or 12 per cent less in 1894 than 

1 J. 8. Eaton, Railtoay Operations, p. 47. 

> This paper Ib based upon information found in the Annual Reports on the Statistics 
of Railways in the United States, prepared by the Statistician to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Washing^n, D. C, 1889-1901. 

A suggestiye article by H. T. Newcomb, " Some of the Consequences of Railway Pros- 
perity," appeared in Gunton^a Magazine, December, 1900, in which the effects of pros- 
perity on railway expenditure were shown by comparing the years 1896 and 1809. This 
paper consequently approaches in some parts the plan there followed. 
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in 1898, and net earnings $50,883,100 less. The year 
closed with a deficit of $45,851,294, though operating ex- 
penses were decreased $96,506,977, or 11.66 per cent. 

To meet this deficit and to make payment of the usual 
dividends it was necessary to reduce the corporate invest- 
ment in stock and bonds by $7,094,413, to reduce the cash 
and current asi^ets by $44,402,673, and to draw upon the 
fund of materials and supplies to such an extent that the 
stock on hand was worth $13,988,888 less at the close than 
at the beginning of thfe year. 

The chief resource in meeting the decline in revenue 
was to reduce the cost of operation, since fixed charges 
must be paid and dividends yield only slowly to a decline in 
income. This reduction in operating expenses amounted to 
$96,506,977, or 11.66 per cent for 1894. Of this amount 
$25,588,990, or 26.5 per cent, was taken from the main- 
tenance of way, reduced 15.12 per cent; $28,981,883, or 
24.85 per cent from maintenance of equipment, reduced 
17.62 per cent; $40,962,640, or 42.43 per cent from con- 
ducting transportation, reduced 9.40 per cent ; and 
$5,777,340, or 6 per cent, from general expenses, reduced 
6.76 per cent. Or combining maintenance of way and 
structures and maintenance of equipment, $49,670,373, or 
51.36 per cent of the retrenchment was accomplished by 
reducing expenditures in these departments 16.19 per cent. 

Geographically there was a wide variation in the extent 
of these reductions. Thus the largest total of 17.4 per cent 
was in the Northwestern States (Group VII), and 13.9 per 
cent in the Central West (VIII). In contrast to this were 
Texas and the South Atlantic States (IX and IV). This 
reduction was accomplished in different items in the several 
territorial groups. In New England (I) equipment fur- 
nished the principal reduction, maintenance of way and of 
equipment in the Middle States (II), while in the Middle 
West (III) maintenance of way was most largely reduced. 
The chief resort in the South Atlantic States (IV), in the 
Central Northwest (VI), in the Central West (VIII) and 
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in the Pacific States (X) was the item of equipment. 
Maintenance of way, on the other hand, supplied the reduc- 
tion in the Southern Mississippi States (V), the North- 
western (VII) and contributed largely in the Pacific States 
(X). In contrast to this, general expenses increased in Texas 
(IX) and the South Atlantic States (IV). 

DBCKBABE of OPSRATINO SXPKNBES, PKR CkKT DBORBABE 1894 UNDSB 1893, AlfD 

Proportion of Opbratiko Expsivses 1893, 1894. 



Source of Expenditure. 


Decrease. 


Proportion 

of 
Decrease. 


Proportion of Total 
Operating Expenses. 




Amount. 


Per cent. 


1893. 


1894. 


Maintenance of way, etc. . 
Maintenance of equipment 
Ck>ndactlng transportation 
General expenMS .... 
Unclaasifled 


$26,688,990 

23,981,383 

40,962,640 

6,777,340 

206,724 


16.12 

17.62 

9.40 

6.76 

26.76 


26.61 
24.85 
42.43 
6.00 
.21 


20.46 
16.63 
62.60 
10.33 
.09 


19.64 
16.43 
53.94 
10.91 
.06 


Total 

Maintenance : way, gtract- 
oreB, and equipment . . 


$96,606,9n 
49,670,373 


11.66 
16.19 


100.00 
61.36 


100.00 
36.98 


100.00 
36.07 



Deorsabb in Operating Expenses 1894 under i 
OF Expenditure. 



BT Groups and Sources 







Total 
▲mount. 


Total 
Per cent. 


Maintenance of 


Conducting 
Transpor- 
tation. 
Per cent. 


General 


Group. 


Way. 
Per cent. 


Equipment. 
Per cent. 


Expenses. 
Per cent. 


I . . 

II . 

III . 

IV . 

V . 

VI . 

VII . 
VIII 
IX . 
X. . 




$6,538,695 
26,028,656 
16,212,619 

1,390,067 

6,430,385 
21,408,222 

5,321 ,W7 

10,238,600 

32,434 

3,905,562 


10.75 
12.14 
12.<H 

4.56 
11.02 
13.45 
17.38 
13.95 
.10 

9.14 


13.68 
17.53 
21.95 

3.19 
15.21 
14.80 
17.15 
11.36 

5.21 
10.83 


26.30 
17.79 
11.23 
15.56 
11.87 
22.15 
18.44 
24.09 
2.92 
14.12 


5.04 
9.19 
10.69 
2.37 
10.82 
11.47 
16.49 
12.18 
1.85» 
7.22 


14.66 
8.33 
.41 
2.69 » 
3.66 
8.11 
20.22 
12.63 
6.3Si 
6.46 


Total 




$96,606,977 


11.66 


15.12 


17.52 


9.40 


6.76 



^ Increase. 
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A comparison of the railways in the Mississippi Valley 
can be made with those in the Atlantic and Pacific States, 
and in Texas, from which it is seen that operating expenses 
in the Mississippi Valley were reduced more than in the 
rest of the country. 

DECBKASK IV OPEKATDVO BXPKN8K0, 1894 UKDBB 1893. 



HiasiMippi Valley. 


Atlantic, Pacific States and Texas. 


Oroaps. 


Decrease. 


Per cent. 


QroQpe. 


Decrease. 


Per cent. 


Ill ... 

V . . . . 

VI . . . 

VII .. . 

VIII . . . 


$16^12,619 
6,480,386 

21,406,222 
6,821,847 

10,238,000 


12.04 
11.02 
13.46 
17.38 
13.95 


I . . . . 
U . . . 
IV . . . 

IX . . . 

X . . . 


$6,588,606 

25,028,666 

1,890,067 

32,484 

3,906,662 . 


10.76 
12.14 

4.66 
.10 

9.14 


Total. . . 


$59,611,673 


13.08 


Total . . 


$36,806,304 


9.92 



A large part of this reduction in expenditure was secured 
by reducing the number of employees 93,994 or 10.76 per 
cent. Though this reduction affected all classes, it was 
greatest among those engaged in maintaining the character 
of roadway, s.tructures, and equipment. Thus in maintenance 
of way, where 27 to 29 per cent of the employees are found, 
the number was reduced about 16 per cent, making up 44 
per cent of the total decrease ; 25 per cent of the reduction 
was made by cutting down maintenance of equipment IS 
percent; and 34 per cent by reducing conducting trans- 
portation only 8 per cent. If the decrease in the number of 
employees per 100 miles of line is taken the reduction in the 
maintenance departments is further shown. 

DBORBA9B Uf NUMBER OF BMPLOTBES PBB 100 Mll4X8. 



Class «< Work. 


1893. 


18M. 


Per cent Decrease. 


Maintenance of equipment .... 

General expenses 

Unclassified 


151 
108 
234 
21 
6 


128 
86 

206 
18 
8 


18.54 
16J» 
11.11 
14.29 
60.00 > 


Total 


515 


444 


13.78 







> Increase. 
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Interest attaches to the geographical distributioa of this 
reduction. Thus in the whole country the only increase in 
the number of employees took place in the Pacific States (X), 
and the greatest decrease in the Middle West (III) and in 
the Central Northwest. But in these instances exceptional 
conditions contributed to the result. In the first case 300 
miles, not included in the report of 1893, of the Great 
Northern Railway were put into operation, and the traffic 
of the latter groups had been especially stimulated by the 
Columbian Exposition. The largest curtailment of expendi- 
ture had been in the Northwest (VII), and here, also, the 
largest reduction in maintenance and in movement seems to 
have taken place. 

An analysis, according to the classes of employees, shows 
that the principal reduction was made among trackmen, 
reduced 16 per cent or 81 per cent of the total, and among 
laborers. In conducting transportation other trainmen and 
firemen were the classes to be cut down ; and in maintenance 
of equipment, carpenters and other shopmen. It may then 
be said that, as between the skilled and the unskilled classes, 
the chief reduction was made in the classes of comparatively 
unskilled labor. 

DEORKASB in NUKBBR of EMPLOYKBS, 1894 UKDBK 1803. 



Cluw of Work. 


Decrease. 


Proportion 

of 
Decrease. 


Proportion of 
Total Number. 




Number. 


Per cent. 


1883. 


1894. 


Ifaintenonoe of equipment 
Unclaaelfled 


40,841 
•23,490 
32,023 
3,635 
6,9961 


16.96 
13.39 
8.05 
10.27 


43.46 

24.99 

34.06 

3.86 

6.S61 


29.33 
20.06 
46 J» 
4.05 
.99 


27.63 
19.49 
46.94 
4.07 
1.87 


Total 

ores, and equipment . . 


93,994 
64,331 


10.76 
14.90 


100.00 
68.44 


100.00 
49.41 


100.00 
47.12 



1 Increase. 
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DSOBEABE IN NUMBBK OF EMPLOrSES BY OBOUPS AlfD BY CLA88 OF WOKK, 
1894 UNDKR 1888. 







nt t. \ 


Sialntenance of 


Condactlng 


General 


Oroap. 


Total 


Total 






Transpor- 


Adminift- 


Number. 


Per cent. 


Way. 


Equipment. 


tation. 


traUon. 








Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


I . . . 


7,249 


11.06 


18.96 


7.79 


7.99 


11.91 


II . 






15,460 


6.88 


8.69 


6.37 


6.66 


1.29 


Ill . 






20,680 


14.99 


27.30 


15.72 


8.97 


10.18 


IV . 






3,698 


8.64 


17.13 


1.461 


5.05 


1.251 


V . 






8,237 


12.40 


14.40 


18.91 


7.26 


4.60 


VI . 






26,168 


15.36 


18.00 


12.61 


9.68 


12.86 


VII 






2,689 


10.12 


29.34 


60.49 


38.34 


52.91 


VIII 






7,762 


10.80 


13.84 


23.02 


9.93 


16.37 


IX . 






4,469 


12J51 


23.47 


16.02 


8.17 


6.29< 


X . 






2,4081 


7.37 


14.38 


5.42 


13.371 


25.95 


Total 






93,994 


10.76 


15.96 


13.39 


8.06 


10.27 



1 Increase. 



CliASBIFICATIOK OF EllPLOYKBS, DBCBEASB AND PliOPOBTIONATE DEOBEABB 
1894 UNDKU 1893. 







Decrease. 


Per cent of Total 


Class. 


Number. 


Per cent. 


Decrease. 


General officers . . 
Other officers . . . 
General office clerks 
Station aevnts .... 


:) 


4251 

2,805 
1801 
4,031 
3,315 
4,032 
2,714 
9,542 
1,624 
5,560 
9,350 
39 

29,443 

2,829 

474 

18,851 


6.431 

10.20 
.641 
5.36 
8.55 
9.99 
9.86 

13.08 
5.26 

13.25 

9.98 

.13 

16.34 
6.15 
2.09 

16.89 


.451 

2.98 
.191 


Bnirinemen 




3.63 


Firemen 




4.29 


Condactors 




2.89 


Other trainmen . . . 
Miu*hlnli|t« ..... 




10.15 
1.73 


Carpenters 




5.90 


Other shopmen . . 
Section foremen . . 
Other trackmen . . 
Switchmen, flagmen 
Telegraph operators 
Ail other employees . 




9.96 

.04 

31.32 

3.01 

.51 

20.05 


Total 


93,994 


10.76 


100.00 



1 Increase. 
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In contrast to this depression and heroic retrenchment, 
interest attaches to the revival of industry and the character 
of the expenditure consequent to this increased commercial 
activity. For the three years, 1894, 1895, and 1897 the 
railways of the United States showed deficits ; for the year 
1898 the surplus was $8,116,745; and for 1896, only 
$1,534,169. The renewed prosperity of the last few yeara 
is shown by comparing the gross earnings per mile of line 
operated, from which it is seen that gross earnings reached 
those of 1898 only in 1900 ; and compared with 1894 showed 
an increase of 26 per cent. 

Gbom Kabvinob from Opkration, Ybars Ekdino Jdkb ao. 



Ymt. 


PerMileofLin«. 


Yew. 


P«r Mile of Une. 


1890 

IWl 

1882 

1888 

1894 

1885 


$6.72B 
6,800 
7^13 
7,190 
6,109 
6,060 


1886 

1897 

1898 

1890 

1900 


$6,820 
6,122 
6,7» 
7,006 
7,722 



This improvement in revenue represented an absolute 
improvement, and did not mean, as in the case of an indus- 
trial enterprise, exceptional profits made by reason of a rise 
in the market value of the product, since the revenue per 
ton-mile increased over 1899 only seven-tenths of one per 
cent and decreased, under 1893, 17 per cent.^ There was 
also no stock of goods on hand, the book value of which 
could be marked up. The increased revenue was due thus 
almost solely to an enlargement of the volume of traffic. 

This increase in the volume of business involved an addi- 
tion to the expenses; the number of men was increased, and 
the outlays for material and supplies were also enlarged. In 
this way the bulk of the earnings was used up, so that a 
comparatively small part went to bond and stockholders. 
Thus, in 1894, though there was a deficit of $45,851,294 

> The arerage revenue per ton of freight per mile in 1893 was .878 cent! ; In }9B9 It yn$ 
,m ceQte ; and in 1900, .729 eents. 
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from operation, $95,515,226 was paid in dividends ; in 1895, 
$85,287,543 was paid as dividends, though the deficit from 
operation was $29,845,241. But, in 1900, $189,597,972 went 
as dividends, and of this amount $118,624,409 was paid to 
individuals and corporations other than railways. There 
remained ** available for adjustments and improvements" 

IKOBEASE or OPKBATINO BXPEN8E8, PBB GENT INCREASE 1900 OTSB 1806, AXD 

Pboportiok of Operating Expenses 1895, 1900. 



Bonnie of Kzpenditnre. 


Increase. 


of 
Increase. 


Proportion of Total 
Operating Expenses. 




Amount. 


Per cent. 


1806. 


1900. 


Condactinif transportation 
General ezpenset . . . . 
Unclaasilled 


$67,244,177 

07,385,171 

97,967,368 

3,421,748 

310,3631 


46.70 
69.22 
22.72 
9.63 
34.481 


28.63 

28.66 

41JS6 

1.45 

.13* 


19.84 

15.68 

69.41 

4.96 

.12 


21.97 

18.84 

65.04 

4.09 

.06 


Total 


•236,706,096 
134,629,348 


32.48 
52.23 


100.00 
57.12 


100.00 
36.62 


100.00 


nres and eqaipment . . 


40.81 



1 Decrease. 

$142,754,858 in 1900, and of this $25,500,035 went into per- 
manent improvements, besides the amounts on account of 
operation expenses, and $87,657,938 remained as a surplus. 
The movement of railway expenditures as a result of these 
prosperous conditions can be shown by a comparison of the 
operating expenses for the years 1900 and 1895.^ Thus the 
increase of 1900 over 1896 was 82.48 per cent, of which 28.5 
per cent came from increasing maintenance of way 46.7 per 
cent ; 28.6 per cent from maintenance of equipment increased 
59 per cent. Or, taking these two items together, 57 per 
cent of the increase was caused by increasing these main- 
tenance items 52 per cent. The effect of this is shown by 
the proportion of these items in the total operating expenses 
between the two years. 

1 In 1806 the " Bevised ClaMiflcation of Oi)erating Ezpenws " was first naed, so that the 
classification used in 1896 and since then differs somewhat from that nsed in 1894. To 
make a comparison with 1900 the year 1886 shonld be nsed. 
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This increase in operating expenses should be compared 
with the reduction made in 1894. Thus maintenance of the 
property in 1894 was reduced $49,570,873, or 16 per cent, 
while the total decrease was 11.6 per cent. In 1900 the 
expenditures for maintenance of the property exceeded those 
of 1895 by 52 per cent, while the total increase was 82.5 per 
cent. Thus the increase in 1900 over 1895 of the expendi- 
tures for these maintenance items was equal to a return of 
more than two and one-half times the decrease in 1894. If 
the comparison is made with 1893, it is found that for main- 
tenance alone $86,260,116 or 28 per cent more was expended 
in 1900 than in 1893. This was equivalent to the return of 
the principal borrowed from the property in 1894 and 74 
per cent interest. 

The effect of this increased expenditure upon business 
must have been very important. The demands of the rail- 
ways are diversified and affect many industries. The modi- 
fication of these demands, due to periods of depression and 
prosperity, are an important determinant of the activity or 
stagnation of these important industries. The table on page 

69 presents an analysis of the increase in certain classes of 
operating expenses for the years 1895 and 1900. 

These classified expenditures included both direct pay- 
ments to employees in making the different kinds of repairs 
and renewals as well as payments to outside firms and indi- 
viduals for materials that were used in repairs and renewals. 
The comparison should be made between the increase in 
items of renewals and repairs and the items of conducting 
transportation, from which it is found that the increase for 
engine and roundhouse men was 30 per cent, switchmen 29 
per cent, and superintendence 45 per cent. On the other 
hand, expenditures for buildings and fixtures increased 104 
per cent, docks and wharves 79 per cent, freight cars 75 per 
cent, and locomotives 62 per cent. 
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INOBBAAE OF CLASSIFIED OPERATING EXPENSES 1900 OVER 1896. 





Increase. 




Amount. 


Percent. 


Bepain and renewals : — 

Roadway 

Bails 

Ties 

Bridges and cnlverto .... 

Fences, etc 

BaUdlngsandflxtores .... 

Docks and whanres 

Tslsgraph 

LoeomotiTes 

Passenger cars 

Freight cars 

Work cars 

Shop machinery and tools . . 

Fuel for looomotiTes .... 

Train serrice 

Station serrioe 

Switchmen, flagmen and watchmen 

Sahiries of general officers . . 
Salaries of clerks and attendants 


$32,484,118 

302,677 

8,086,028 

9,660,787 

2,188,606 

11,643,462 

1,266,226 

609,048 

23,988,112 

6,M4,799 

30,427,663 

1,606,762 

1,186,746 

2,606,289 

20,647,031 
20,322,220 
12,929,641 
10,816,794 
8,333,747 
6,304,668 
616,013 
2,372,188 


46.94 
3.87 
40.63 
63.02 
62.38 
104.68 
78.93 
86.18 
62.62 
39.82 
74.99 
184.11 
104.77 
81.60 

30.68 
28.91 
23.96 
19.76 
20.67 
45.72 
6.84 
26.37 


ToUl 

Total operatiBg expenses .... 


$224,804,614 
$248,203,916 


42.13 
36.77 



These figures show the great increase in expenditures for 
equipment and structures. But it can hardly be concluded 
therefrom that there was a greater renewal of equipment 
than repairs on roadway. The items in maintenance of way 
are made up very largely of compensation paid to labor, 
while expenditures for renewal of equipment involve large 
payments for material and finished products. The higher 
prices,^ then, for iron and steel, metals and lumber, made it 

> In the fiscal year 1894-96 the Index namber of iron manafactares was 62 ; in 1899-1900 
for the same groap it was 89. For the groap of minerals, metals and Inmber in 1894-06 
the index namber was 92 ; in 1896-96 it was 89 ; in 1899-1900, 110 and even 115 in November 
and December, \9S».^{Qwirterly Bulletin^ Bureau of Economic Retearck, July and 
October, 1900.) 

In the Final Report of the Industrial Commisiian (vol. xix), p.289, the great increase in 
the cost of material and sapplies of 1900, as compared with 1897, is shown for 62 articles. 
The percentage increase in the price of some of the most importsnt articles wss as fol- 
lows : Lubricating oil, 120 ; machine bolto, 160 ; steel axles, 131 ; trsck spikes, 136 ; nails, 
100 ; coal, 44 ; sheet Iran and steel, 48. 
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necessary to expend more in 1900 than in 1895 to renew or 
replace the same amount of equipment. It may be con- 
cluded that the volume of labor employed directly increased 
relatively more during this time than the volume or units 
of equipment maintained, though the amount expended for 
maintenance of equipment showed a greater increase than 
that for maintenance of way. 

The full effect, however, of high prices in 1899 and 1900 
should not be looked for in the expenditures of 1900. Much 
of the material used in 1900 was purchased a year or more 
earlier, and so at lower prices. Moreover, the large increase 
in the volume of new equipment during the years 1898-1900, 
much of which was not replacement, but an addition to the 
earning power of the property and consequently charged to 
capital account, did not require repairs during the first few 
years. The burden of repairing the equipment may be fully 
felt only within the next few years, so that in connection 
with high prices expenditures for maintenance of equip- 
ment may be expected to show a steady increase. Thus the 
expenditures for material and supplies may become increas- 
ingly more important than the increase in the direct employ- 
ment of labor. 

This tendency can perhaps be- seen already by comparing 
the increase in the expenditures for maintenence of way 
and of equipment for several years. Thus, in 1895, 19.824 
per cent of total classified operating expenses went to 
maintenance of way, and 21.797 per cent in 1900 went to 
the same source; and for the same years 15.761 per cent and 
18.929 per cent, respectively, went to maintenance of equip- 
ment. This was an increase of 1.973 for maintenance of 
way and of 3.168 for equipment, or an increase almost two- 
thirds greater for equipment than for maintenance of way.^ 
The difference in the relative increase is more striking by 
taking 1898 for comparison. In this year maintenance of 
way was 21.028 per cent of total classified expenses, show- 
ing an increase for 1900 of .769; and maintenance of eqbip- 
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ment 17.869 per cent, an increase of 1.570. For these two 
years, then, the increase per cent of expenditures for 
equipment was twice that for maintenance of way. Con- 
ducting transportation consequently declined from 59.46 
per cent of classified expenses in 1895 to 55.179 per cent 
in 1900. 

Attention is usually called to the dependence of railways 
for their prosperit}' upon the general business conditions 
and the activity of other industries. But the importance of 
railway expenditures in sustaining or inducing business 
activity is too often overlooked. These expenditures are 
essentially cumulative and progressive in their influence, 
not only upon those industries producing railway supplies, 
but upon the railways themselves. The expenditure of 
one year contributes to an increase in the gross income of 
the next year, and makes possible a greater surplus to be 
expended a year later, so that each increase of the railway 
for material and supplies contributes, by the expansion in 
trade which it creates, to bring a greater increase for the 
next year. Since the amount runs into the hundred mil- 
lions, the influence of railway consumption is a powerful 
stimulus to business prosperity. 

The geographical distribution of this increase brings out 
the prominence of the Southern Mississippi and the North- 
western States (V, VI, VII), both in the total and in 
the several different sources of expenditure. In the 
retrenchment of 1894 the Northwestern States (VII) 
were first in magnitude, but in the increase they were 
exceeded by several other groups. The South Atlantic 
States (IV) and Texas (IX), where the smallest deciease 
had taken place, seem not to have been affected by this 
fjict so far as an increase in expenditure upon the return 
of prosperity was concerned. Thus, in general, railways in 
the Mississippi Valley, which had suffered most during the 
depression, as shown b}' the retrenchments, made the great- 
est increase in operating expenses in time of prosperity. It 
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is safe to say that in this part of the country the most pro- 
nounced development of railways has taken place within 
recent years. This result can be traced to the activity of 
certain large railways operating in this part of the country. 

Per Cbnt of Inobkasb in Opbkatiko Bxpbnsbb, 1900 oybb 1896 

FORfSBLECTBD ROAD8. 





Bailway. 


Total. 


Maintenance of 


Conducting 


Groups. 


Way. 


Equipment. 




IV, V. . 


Soathem 


83.72 


66.50 


168.06 


1 

76.66 


V.VI. . 


Illinois Central 


75.18 


116^7 


69.12 


63.24 


V,Vl. . 


LoalsTilte & NtthTiUe 


62.01 


59.26 


63.17 


42.88 


V.VI. . 


Mobile & Ohio 


103.94 


84.28 


70.41 


138.21 


VI, VII, . 


C. B. & Q. 


60.45 


106.16 


134.20 


38.98 


VI, VII, X 


Great Northern 


62.91 


87.82 


71.60 


51.94 



INCBBAAR IN OPBBATIKO EXPBNBEfl, 1900 OTKR 1895, DT GROUPS AND SOURCES OF 

EXPENDITITRES. 



Group. 


Total 
Amount. 


Total 
Per cent. 


Maintef 

Way. 
Per cent. 


lance of 

Equipment. 
Per cent. 


Conducting 
Transpor- 
tation. 
Per cent. 


General 
Jfizpenses. 
Per cent. 


I . . . 

II . . 

III . . 

IV . . 
V. . . 

VI . . 

VII . . 

VIII . 

IX . . 
X. . . 




|;10,647,762 
45,462,578 
37,727,934 

8,872,768 
24,612,173 
58,306,080 

9,893,023 
20,361,815 

7,279,823 
12,644,140 


18.69 
24.50 
32.46 
31.06 
46.27 
45.93 
41.69 
33.39 
21.66 
31.41 

32.48 


23.29 
38.72 
67.60 
40.68 
47.70 
82.89 
68.93 
29.09 
16.78 
21.52 


32.54 

49.89 
68.66 
61.99 
71.49 
80.79 
71.99 
58.10 
29.89 
63.60 

■ 


14.76 
13.93 
18.02 
21.16 
41.28 
30.54 
28.00 
30.36 
22.82 
31.61 


1.81 
23.48 

2.71 

1.22 » 
26.78 

4.41 » 
12.681 

17.86 
10.02 
20.95 


Total . . 


9235,708,096 


46.70 


59.22 


22.72 


9.63 



1 Decrease. 



This increase in operating expenses cannot be explained 
by an increase in mileage, because the past decade was not 
prominent for railway construction. Increased traffic also 
is not sufficient explanation, though it may have made an 
addition to the expense necessary. The cost of operating a 
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railway does not increase in direct proportion to additional 
traffic handled. Thus the largest increase in traffic density 
was in Groups X and III (the Pacific States and Middle 
West), but other groups largely surpassed these in increased 
expenditures for operation. The capitalization per mile of 
line in these groups (X and III) was very high in 1900, so 
that a good physical condition of the roadway and of equip- 
ment had undoubtedly resulted from large capital expendi- 
tures. Because of this favorable condition of the property, 
doubtless less expenditure for maintenance was necessary. 
In the Southern Mississippi and Central Northwestern States 
(V and VI) the increase in operating expenses was very 
great, though the increase in mileage and in traffic density 
was only about the average. But here capitalization per 
mile of line in 1900 was very much below the average for 
the whole country. It is safe to say that the increase in 

iNciiEASE Per oeiyt, 1900 over 1894, in Mileage and Traffio Density, and 
Railway Capital per Mile of Link, 1900. 



Gronp. 


Mileage. 


Ton-Miles per Mile 
of Line. 


Capital per Mile 
of Line. 


I 

11 

Ill 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

x 


6.3 
6.6 
4.2 
10.8 
8.9 
8.2 
TA 
9.0 
13.6 
11.3 


39.7 
66.1 
88.7 
79.6 
66.1 
00.8 
66.4 
60.1 
66.7 
90.1 


$61,246 
112,256 
64,729 
67,684 
42,707 
47,087 
61,962 
60,324 
44,378 
T.8,806 


Total 


8.2 


60.8 


$61,490 



operating expenses of 1900 over 1896 was not the result of 
increased traffic handled, nor of new mileage put into opera- 
tion, but depended more upon the physical condition of the 
property. This, at least, must be the explanation for Group 
V, where the railways have had poor road-bed and inefficient 
equipment. The replacement and renewal of this equipment 
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by heavier and more efficient rolling stock, made necessary 
large expenditures for maintenance of way. To bring the 
railways operating between the Ohio River and the Gulf up 
to the standard in efficiency is especiaUy imperative, because 
of the competition that theise roads are undertaking with the 
large trunk lines for much of the western produce, which 
they are seeking to carry to the Gulf ports for export, 
instead of permitting it all to go to Atlantic ports. 

During this time the total amount of compensation paid 
to railway employees increased from $145,508,261 in 1895 to 
#577,264,841 in 1900, or 29.6 per cent. As between the 
different classes of employees the smallest increase went to 
general officers and the largest increase to other officers, 
though the increase of this latter class was only 2.5 per cent 
of the total increase. The other classes to receive greatly 
increased compensation were trackmen, other employees, car- 
penters and shopmen. 

This increased compensation going to general classes of 
employees was not due to greatly increased wages. The 
rate of daily wages during the period of depression showed 
no marked decrease. The investigations of the Department 
of Labor ^showed that for 25 occupations, taking the wages 
for 1891 as 100, the decline was only 1.9 per cent from 1898 
to 1894, and for 192 occupations only 1.26 per cent. The 
index number of wages for conductoi-s decreased 4.8 per 
cent ; locomotive engineei's, 5.3 per cent ; and laborers, 8 
per cent. The per cent increase, 1900 over 1896, of the 
index number for 192 occupations was 5.6 per cent. But 
rates of daily wages are inadequate by themselves to show 
the effect of depression or prosperity upon labor, because 
they neglect the quantity of employment. The rate of 
daily wages should be qualified by a coefficient of the 
amount of employment. But the railways, perhaps more 
than any other industry, furnish steady employment 

• Bullet in of the Department of Labor, September, 18d8, p. 668, and September, 1900, 
p. 914. 
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throughout the year to the men employed, so that the 
greater part of the saving in the pay-roll was accomplished 
by a reduction in the number of employees, and the increase 
in compensation was due not nearly so much to increased 
average wages as to a large increase in the number of men 
employed. The fact that average yearly compensation for 
all employees was exactly the same in 1900 as in 1896 seems 
to lead to the same conclusion. 

This increase in the number of employees can be shown 
best by comparing the years 1900 and 1894. The total 
increase was 238,046, or 30.6 per cent. The employees in 
maintenance of way increased 60.8 per cent ; 65 per cent of 
the total increase was due to the increase in maintenance of 
way and of equipment of 42 per cent. 

iNOBEAdE AND AVBBAOB YEARLY COMPENSATION PAID RAILWAY EMPLOYEES, 

1900 OVBR 1895. 



ClasMB. 




Total Increase. 


Average Yearly Compensa- 
tion. 




Amoont. • 


Per cent. 


1895. 


1900. 


GeiMTAl offlcen . . 
Other ofAcen . . 




$922,734 
3,286,676 
4,306,269 
1,871,872 
7,166.300 

11,222,500 
6,632,466 
6,380,842 
8,340,340 
5,200,531 
7,182,472 

14,732,264 
1,745,891 

21,160,401 
5344,989 
2,561,090 

23,708,943 


7.6 
67.7 
22.9 
11.2 
18.6 
28.4 
29.4 
26.8 
22.9 
294 


$2,262 
1,915 
708 
575 
522 
1,138 
C35 
967 
582 


$2,676 

1,744 

717 

587 

508 

1,183 

661 

1,0M 

604 

. 698 

603 

519 

558 

316 

582 

641 

506 


General ofllce clerks 




Other station agents 
Enirinenien . . . • 








Condactors .... 




Other traiumen . . 
Machinists .... 




Carpenters .... 




34.3 ' RKn 


Section foremen . . 
Other trackmen . . 
Switchmen, flagmen 
Telegraph operators 
▲11 other employees . 




32.9 
10.5 
41.9 
22.0 
18.8 
54.4 


501 
561 
325 
562 
648 
489 


Total 


$131,756,580 


29.6 


$567 


$567 



The contrast of the increase in the number of men engaged 
in maintenance and of those engaged in movement is shown 
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by the relative number in each class per 1000 employees. 
Thus the rate for transportation decreased 27 and for' gen- 
eral administration 6, while for maintenance of equipment 
the number was the same for both years; and for main- 
tenance of way the increase was 43. Maintenance of prop- 
erty in 1900 had thus assumed, judging from the distribu- 
tion o( employees per 1000, relatively greater importance 
than the mere movement of traffic. The reason for this is 
found in the increased efficiency of the men engaged in 
conducting transportation as a result of improved roadway 
and better equipment which made heavier trains possible. 

Geographically the largest increase took place in the 
Pacific and the Southern Mississippi States (X, V). The 
largest reduction in 1894 had been in the Middle West and 
in the Central Northwest (III, VI), but, in view of the 
special conditions found in these groups, it is safe to say 
that the permanent force was reduced most largely in Texas 
and in the Southern Mississippi States (IX, V). In these 
groups the largest increase also took place, except in the 
Pacific States (X), so that the railways in these geograph- 
ical divisions had increased in 1900 over 1894 the number 
of employees from three and one-half to four times the 
reduction that had been made in 1894. The Northwestern 
States (VII) also showed an increase that was four-fold the 
decrease. New England (I), in contrast to the rest of the 
country, had a rate of increase smaller than the reduction 
that had been effected in 1894. 

A more detailed analysis shows that the principal increase 
had taken place in certain definite classes. Thus trackmen 
increased 60 per cent, which was 32 per cent of the total 
increase. Other employees increased 43 per cent, or 16.9 
per cent of the total ; and shopmen 36 per cent, or 12 per 
cent of the toUil. The class of other officers increased 162 
per cent, but this made up only 1.2 per cent of the total. 
In contrast to this was the decrease in general ofBcers, and 
the small rate for section foremen, station agents, machinists 
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and telegraph operators. Though the per cent increase in 
compensation was 29.6 per cent, and in the number of 
employees 80.6 per cent, it is important to note that the 
increase in the number of employees per 100 miles was only 
19 per cent. This was an increase of less than 3 per cent 
over 1893 per 100 miles, while the absolute increase was 

IKOBBABB IV NUMBBB OF EMPLOY BR8, 1900 OVBB 1894. 



ClaiB of Work. 


Increase. 


Percent 

of 

Total 

Increase. 


Number 


per 1,000. 


i 




Number. 


Percent. 


1894. 


1900. 


h! 


Maintenance of way, etc. . 

Qeneral administration . 
UnclMtifled 


109,675 
45,825 
84,171 
4,702 
6,2281 


50.87 
30.15 
23.00 
14.81 
42.69 


46.04 

19.25 

35.36 

1.97 

2.62 » 


276 

195 

469 

41 

19 


319 

195 

442 

36 

8 


43 

27' 
5' 

in 


Total 

ares, and eqaipment . . 


238,015 
155,400 


30.53 
42.30 


100.00 
65.29 


1,000 
471 


1,000 
514 


43 



Iwc 



' Decrease. 

IN NUMBBK OF BMPLOYEBH BY OBOUPH A»D BY CLA88 OF WOBK, 
1900 OVEK 1894. 









Maintenance of 


Conducting 


General 




Total 
Number. 


Total 
Per cent. 






Trans- 
portation. 
Per cent. 


Adminis- 
tration. 
Per cent. 


Group. 


Way. 
Per cent. 


Equipment. 
Per cent. 


I . . . . 


6,366 


10.93 


16.23 


2.01 » 


12.46 


10.15 


11 . 








38,690 


18.52 


29.24 


22.66 


13.83 


.32 


Ill 








39,111 


33.36 


78.14 


33.55 


18.88 


8.441 


IV 








6,960 


17.81 


1.60 


66.61 


6.49 


62.69 


V . 








29,747 


51.13 


48.83 


52.97 


54.76 


37.11 


VI 








58,692 


40.76 


75.41 


17.08 


25.09 


1.19 


VII 








9,657 


40.44 


123.74 


133.76 


98.17 


116.12 


VIII 








16,724 


26.33 


34.42 


24.17 


32.44 


21.25 


IX 








13^7 


42.73 


67.66 


45.19 


31.91 


52.81 


X . 








18,736 


63.42 


62.13 


67.69 


40.02 


63.63 


Total 








238,046 


30.53 


50.87 


30.15 


23.00 


14.81 



il>ecrea8e. 
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Pbopobtionate Ingbbabk of Employerh by Classes, 1900 oveb 1894. 





Increase. 










Per cent of Total 


Clttsses. 






Increase. 




Number. 


Per cent. 




Geueral oi&cere .... 


341 > 


6.491 


.141 


Other officers 


2,891 


162.50 


1.22 


Geueral office clerks . . 


7,486 


30.21 


3.16 




3,411 


12.10 


1.43 




18,701 


26.28 


7.86 


Bnglnemen 


7,371 


20.78 


3.10 


Firemen 


7,803 


21.50 


3.28 


CouductorB 


6,134 


20.70 


2.16 


Other trainmen .... 


10,857 


17.12 


.4.56 


Machinists 


3,586 


1226 


1.50 


Carpenters 


10,338 


28.46 


4.34 


Other shopmen .... 


30,414 


3({.06 


12.78 


Section foremen .... 


3,425 


11.55 


1.44 


Other trackmen .... 


76,088 


50.40 


31.96 


Switchmen, flagmen . . 


7,670 


17.62 


3.17 


Telegraph operators . . 


3,073 


13.90 


1.29 


All other employees . . 


40,238 


43.40 


16.90 


Total 


238,045 


30.53 


100.00 




1 Decrea< 


le. 





16.4 per cent. This indicates that the number of employees 
in proportion to the miles of railway increased less than one- 
fifth as much as the per cent of absolute increase. This 
taken in connection with tha increase in traffic shows that 
the rate of increase in emph)yment has really been very 
small, and that this itself may be due to the very large 
increase in several classes, notably among trackmen.^ 

Among the classes of the more skilled the number of men 
per 100 miles in 1900 had not reached the number of 1893. 
Thus in conducting transportation the number of men per 
100 miles of line had actually decreased or remained at the 
same level. The only class to show any increase was the 

1 In 1893 the number of employees per 100 miles of line was 515 ; in 1894, 444 ; and in 1900, 
529. Tliere was thus an increase of 14 in 1900 over 1893. As between the seyeral classes 
of employees, trackmen increased 12, other shopmen 5, while engineiiien and firemen 
decreased 1 each, other trainmen 4, and machinists and carpenters each 1 in 1900 over 
1893. With this large proportionate increase in trackmen and other shopisen the em^ 
ployees per 100 miles would have been less in 1900 than in 1893. 
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unskilled and a slight increase in general admioi^tration. 
Where improvements in machinery entered only slightly the 
relative amount of employment increased greatly over even 
the active year 1893, but so far as mere movement and work 
in the shops were conceiiied a smaller proportionate number 
of men were employed. 

The special line of work in which the railways of different 
parts of the country have made most pronounced improve- 
ments is apparent from an examination by geographical 

IN0BBA.8B Feb Cent ik the Number of Bmplotbbs bt Oboups avd by Classes, 

1900 OVEB 1894. 



ClaM. 


I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


X. 


0«nenl offloen . . 


28.8> 


23.41 


19.21 


18.0 


6.9 


2.1 


6.71 


18.8 


13.7 


29.0 


OtiMrofflcera . . . 


98.6 


37.1 


177.9 


1,106.8 


335.2 


109.6 


158.3 


180.0 


121.6 


196.0 


0«neral office clerks 


31.3 


23.4 


18.1 


51.1 


39.0 


20.5 


68.1 


28.6 


68.6 


75.9 


Station Agents . . . 


6.2 


18.4 


4.2 


8.3 


25.5 


8.0 


6.7 


14.6 


18.7 


14.0 


Other stotioo men . 


30.9 


12.2 


28.8 


26.4 


56.9 


31.7 


38.7 


83.6 


27.3 


38.3 


Engilnemen .... 


6.8 


12.2 


23.2 


14.0 


38.3 


22.9 


24.6 


25.3 


34.7 


87.3 


Firemen .... 


4.1 


15.4 


24.4 


11.8 


34.0 


22.0 


30.6 


28.8 


40.1 


aa.8 


Conductors .... 


4.2 


15.4 


18.0 


7.7 


42.0 


21.9 


39.1 


26.4 


33.6 


60.8 


Other trainmen . . 


3.6 


8.1 


22.4 


3.4» 


84.1 


23.4 


46.8 


82.0 


32.9 


41.4 


Machinists .... 


8.3t 


11.0 


20.5 


20.4 


22.6 


1.1 


19.6* 


28.3 


8S.1 


49.4 


Carpenters .... 


8.61 


18.4 


25.2 


64.9 


67.6 


39.5 


6.0 


18.1 


68.0 


26.1 




14.3 


30.8 


46.3 


90.7 


62JS 


24.8 


13.1 


26.3 


19.7 


80.8 


Section foremen . . 


12.7 


12.3 


10.6 


1.9 


26.3 


2.7 


10.7 


13.8 


19.1 


28.3 


Other trackmen . . 


17.7 


33.1 


58.0 


8.3 


52.2 


94.9 


85.3 


81.0 


61.8 


47.8 


Switchmen, flagmen . 


1.3 


12.5 


14.0 


10.6 


48.1 


22.8 


26.0 


19.1 


23.7 


47.8 


Telegraph operators . 


22.4 


3.7* 


12.0 


17.4 


42.8 


23.3 


89.7 


18.3 


12.2 


42.6 


All other employees . 


.6 


21.6 


64.3 


15.7» 


103.6 


77.6 


47.9 


21.7 


69.6 


86.9 


Total 


10.9 


18.5 


33.4 


17.8 


61.1 


40.7 


40.4 


26.3 


42.7 


63.4 



1 Decrease. 

divisions of the increase in the number of employees in 
different classes of labor. Thus in New England (I) the 
development took place in general administration and in 
maintenance of way, together with greater attention paid to 
station service. In the Middle States (II) the development 
has been among shopmen and trackmen, showing the policy 
of equipment and roadway improvement, and the growth of 
transportation service shown by the increase in enginemen 
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and conductors. This improvement of the roadway and 
equipment is also shown in the Middle West (III), and 
with it the increased service in movement made necessary 
by the great volume of traffic. Equipment, to the exclu- 
sion of nearly everything else, received the greatest atten- 
tion in the South Atlantic States (IV), while in the South- 
ern Mississippi States (V) attention was paid to roadway 
as well as to equipment. In the Northwest (VI, VII) the 
chief development was shown in roadway and in movement, 
and a smaller increase in betterment of equipment. In what 
may be called the Central West (VIII) is shown to have 
attended most to movement and roadway, administration 
and station service. Movement and roadway were the chief 
items in Texas (IX), and in the Pacific States (X) the 
largest increase was in men employed in the shops and in 
moving traffic. The department of general administration 
shows remarkable variations. The class of general officers 
increased only slightly in some of the groups, while in others 
there was a decrease. On the other hand, the class of other 
officers, though small in absolute numbers, increased out of 
all proportion to the other classes. This was due to the 
small number, so that a slight change was represented by a 
large percentage. The effect of consolidations also de- 
creased the number of general officers and filled their places 
with other officers, or retained the same men who were then 
no longer classed as general officers. 

This gives an idea of the particular departments of the 
transportation service which the railways of the different 
sections felt it important to improve, in order to increase 
the earning power of the property and to offer better ser- 
vice to the public. 

The principal increase in expenditure and in employ- 
ment was found to have been for maintenance and renewal 
of roadway and of equipment. The expenditures made for 
the movement of traffic increased in much smaller propor- 
tion, so that the number of men per 100 miles engaged iq 
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movement was smaller in 1900 than in 1893. The effect of 
renewals and repaira can be shown by comparing the number 
of employees per 100 miles and the ton-miles representing 
the work accomplished. For this purpose the former period 
of prosperity represented by 1898 is compared with 1900. 

Between these two years the increase per cent in the 
total number of employees per 100 miles of line was 2.7, but 
the increase in ton-miles per employee was 29.9 per cent. 
The increase in traflSc handled was thus more than ten-fold 
the increase in the number of employees. Enginemen de- 
creased 4 per cent per 100 miles, but the ton-miles per 
engineman increased 87 per cent. About the same relative 
proportions were shown by firemen. Other trainmen, how- 
ever, decreased per 100 miles 9 per cent, but the ton-miles 
per man increased 48.6 per cent. This greater efficiency of 
trainmen would be shown more accurately if the men 
engaged in movement of freight were separately enumerated. 
The increased w.ork performed by the handlers of freight is 
no doubt in many cases several hundred per cent greater 
than in 1893, as the result of the increased weight and high 
speed of freight trains, which have also shortened the hours 
of labor. This speed and carrying capacity are the result of 
the many improvements in equipment and betterment of 
roadway, much of which has been charged to operating 
expenses. 

iKCKKAsx Feb Cbkt of Bkplotxxs pes 100 Miles of Lime aitd of ToM-MiLXAOEf 

1900 OYBB 1883. 



CI) 



All employeM... 
Knginemen 



CondoctoTs 

Otber trainmen. 



Per 100 IfUei. 


Ton-lfUei. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


2.7 


20.9 


4.3^ 


87.0 


*J2^ 


88.4 


0.0 


88.9 


9.31 


48.6 



1 Decrease. 



In view of these changes in expenditure and in employ- 
ment, first by a reduction and then by a large increase, it 
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may be inquired as to the effects upon the safety of railway 
operation. A comparison thus of the fatalities among rail- 
way employees and coal miners may be taken as representing 
the degree of danger to which railway employees are exposed. 
In general railroading is found to be more dangerous than 
the mining of bituminous coal in Pennsylvania, but much 
less so than the mining of anthracite coal. Taking the total 
accidents in coal mining in comparison with those on the 
railways the period here covered naturally falls into two 
groups. From 1889 to 1898 inclusive, the fatal accidents 
per million employees on railways were proportionally higher 
than those in mining coaU and the years since 1893, during 
which time the accidents in mining coal have increased 
until they are considerably higher than the accidents on 
railways, changing place thus with the railways as to the 
dangerous nature of the occupation. 

The largest proportion of fatal accidents occurred in 1891, 
and then slightly decreased to the year 1898, when a sudden 
drop followed in 1894. This low proportion continued in 
both mining and on the railways until 1899, when a rise 
began. The difficulty, however, with such a comparison on 
the basis of numbers alone is that the condition of business 
is not taken into account. Thus in considering the fatal 
accidents on the railways the density of traffic should be 
taken into account, and not alone the number of men em- 
ployed. The danger on a railroad, it is reasonable to expect, 
other things being equal, increases largely in proportion as 
the traffic increases. 

Thus taking the accidents in relation to the traffic den- 
sity, it is shown that with an increase in traffic handled 
there was an increase in fatalities, except for the years 1896- 
99. With the falling off in traffic in 1894 the number of 
ton-miles per mile of line showed a decided increase per 
fatal accident, indicating a falling off in accidents. But 
with the increase in traffic beginning with 1896, the rate of 
fatalities seems not to have increased, but really to have de- 
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creased. The reason for this can partly be explained by the 
introduction of safety appliances on the greater number of 
cars and of signalling apparatus. The result of better equip- 
ment was that the men engaged in movement handled more 
freight per man, so that fewer men in proportion to the 
traffic were in a position to be exposed to the danger. Thus 
the traffic density in 1900 was 88.5 per cent greater than in 
1898, but there were 42.6 per cent more ton-miles per mile 
of line to each accident during this time. This shows that 
the danger connected with the occupation did not increase 
by a considerable margin in the same proportion as the 
traffic handled. 

Fatal Acoidbnts to Employebs, railways and Coal MiMESt 1889-1900. 





Pennsylyanift Coal MiDM.i 


Per Million 


Railways. 






Employees. 


















Ton-Miles per 


Tear. 


Bituminoiu. 


Anthracite. 


Total. 


Per Million 
Employes. 


Mile of Line 
per Fatal 
Accident. 


1889 


1,888 


3.226 


2,667 


2,816 


227 


1890 


2,188 


3,463 


2,823 


3,272 


199 


1891 


3,183 


3,463 


8,323 


8,892 


189 


1892 


1,688 


8,061 


2,369 


3,110 


213 


1893 


1,640 


3,224 


2,432 


3,123 


202 


1894 


1,441 


3,144 


2,292 


2.341 


260 


1896 


1,826 


2,939 


2,377 


2,307 


266 


1896 


2,136 


2,364 


2,246 


2,263 


281 


1897 


1,723 


2,836 


2,279 


2,069 


306 


1896 


2,266 


2,886 


2,670 


2,240 


316 


1899 


2,821 


3,286 


3,063 


2,382 


208 


1900 


2,613 


2,869 


2,686 


2,608 


288 



> Pennsylvania Boreao of Mines, Report of 1899, pp. z, xIy ; 1900, pp. zzxili, xzxy. 

With the prostration of business in 1894 and the conse- 
quent decline in railway earnings, the chief retrenchment 
in operating expenses was effected in the maintenance de- 
partments which furnished more than one-half the reduction 
and more than two-thirds of the labor discharged. The 
effect must have been a failure to make the necessary re- 
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pairs and renewals to meet ordinary deterioration. Such 
reductions consequently were not real retrenchments, but 
the saving thus made was merely temporary and was 
really borrowing capital invested in the property. If the 
earning capacity of the plant as a whole was not perma- 
nently to be impaired, such a loan had to be returned to the 
property at some early period. 

The return of prosperity brought greatly increased earn- 
ings, a large part of which were expended for operation. 
Though much of these increased expenditures were neces- 
sary because of the growth of business, the larger part were 
evidently not necessary to handle the existing traflSc. They 
were also not made only for the purpose of bringing the 
railways up to the standard of the former period of prosperity, 
but greatly to improve transportation facilities in order to 
handle traffic with the greatest economy. It was thus that 
a system of real retrenchment was in progress, so that the 
efficiency of labor engaged in movement was greatly 
increased over former prosperous times, while the danger of 
the occupation even decreased. The economies suddenly 
forced upon managers by the depression of 1894-97 may in 
this way have been made permanent. 
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REVIEWS AND MISCELLANY. 



NOTES ON VITAL STATISTICS. 



D^eds in British Census-taking . 

A short paper by Dr. J. R. Kaye on the " Certification and Reg- 
istration of Death," in Public Health for October, 1901, criticiBes 
the British system of collecting mortality statistics in the following 
respects. The Registration Act of 1874, which is still in force, 
requires a certificate of death from all medical men in attendance 
upon deceased persons and from coroners in all cases of sudden, 
violent and suspicious deaths. Although this act greatly improved 
the conditions which obtained under the system of voluntary medical 
Certification in operation since 1887, it left unaccounted for a cer- 
tain proportion of deaths which occur without medical care or coro- 
ner's inquest. The ratio of these uncertified deaths is decreasing 
steadily, having fallen from 4.1 per cent in 1881 to 1.85 per cent in 
1899 ; but the error is still unfortunate. The second fiaw in the 
registration system is the lack of medical certificates of still births, 
the certificate of any midwife being accepted for the burial of still- 
born children. The third source of error in the mortality statistics 
arises from the imperfect returns of the causes of deaths by medical 
men and, still more, by coroners. The use of such vague terms as 
catarrh, senile decay, asphyxia, etc, the reporting of several causes 
for a single death, without indicating their relative importance, and 
the deliberate suppression of such causes as alcoholism and syphilis, 
are mentioned in particular. Dr. Kaye quotes the recent verdict of 
a coroner in Leeds, which was *^ death from strangulation, but no 
evidence to show the child had ever lived." He urges the medical 
certification of deaths, including still-births, on a compulsory form 
of certificate, and the investigation by a public ofiicial of all deaths 
not so certified. 

A companion paper to that just reviewed is a criticism of the 
British census system entitled '^ The Case for Census Reform," pub- 
lished by G. H. Ryan in the Joumcd of the IngtittUe of Actuaries for 
January, 1902. The author quotes extensively from the Report of 
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the CeDsas Committee appointed by the Government in 1890, as 
well as from other sources, and comments on existing conditions with 
some severity. His first point is the need for a quinquennial census 
in order to furnish data for sanitary and financial calculations in the 
smaller registration districts, where changes in the rate of increase 
make deductions from the ten-year census untrustworthy. He 
points out that the more progressiva nations, France, Grermany, 
Sweden, and some of the Australian colonies have already adopted 
the more frequent census. Mr. Ryan's next argument, for a perma- 
nent census office, sounds somewhat familiar to Americans at this 
time ; but it is pleasant to find that the generous equipment of the 
American census bureau and the employment of expert assistance of 
high character are quoted as examples for the British government. 
In oonnectiou with the presentation of the data collected the omis- 
sion of the returns of the population at integral years of age (quin- 
quennial totals only being given from 5 years to 25 years, and decen- 
nial totals from 25 to 85), is justly criticised. Finally the author 
strongly urges the examination of the Hollerith Electrical Tabu- 
lating Machine used in Russia and the United States, in connection 
with recent censuses. Anyone interested in this machine will find 
an interesting account of its work in a paper on ** Mechanical Tabu- 
lation of the Statistics of Agriculture in the Twelfth Census of the 
United States," read by H. T. Newcomb before the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science at Denver in August, 1901, 
and since published in pamphlet form. 

The Canadian Census. 

The Economic Journal for December, 1901, contains a review of 
the recent Canadian census by Professor John Davidson, of the 
University of New Brunswick. The author notes the widespread 
popular disappointment over the reduced rate of increase during the last 
decade (nine per cent, against eleven per cent in the previous decade). 
He believes, however, that the exodus to the United States which has 
held the Dominion population down has already begun to be balanced 
by an influx of Americans to take up Canadian lands. An analysis 
of the figures shows that while Prince Edward Island has actually 
lost in population, and Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Ontario 
have increased but slightly, British Columbia has nearly doubled. 
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and the Northwest Territories have more than doubled their totals. 
Besides the gross population, the number of families and the number 
of dwellings in the various districts have been already published. 
The number of persons to a family shows a slight decrease, from 
5.2 to 5.1, for the whole Dominion; the 1901 value in the eight 
provinces ranges from 4.5 in Ontario to 5.5 in Prince Edward 
Island. • 

The Ziow of Averages in Criminology. 

In VJSconomiste Frangais for October 26, 1901, is an interesting 
summary of the report of the Keeper of Seals on the crimes and 
misdemeanors in the French Republic during the year 1899. Crimes 
against the person occurred in the same number as in 1898 ; but 
crimes against property showed a marked augmentation, due to an 
increase of thirteen per cent in grand larceny and an increase of 
twenty per cent in incendiarism. The classification of the criminals 
according to sex, age, and civil and social condition gives results 
almost identical with those of the preceding year, and exhibits in a 
very striking manner the constancy of the sociological laws control- 
ling crime. 



Clfw of Mciued persons. 



8«z: 



Females. 
Age: 

Under 21 years 
31-40 
41-SO 

Over 60 years 
CItU Cendition : 

Slngie . . 

Married . . 

Widowed . 



Percentage of 


all accused 


persons. 


1899 


1888 


86 


83 


14 


17 


19 


18 


65 


06 


21 


22 


6 


4 


60 


99 


84 


36 


6 


6 



Classes of accused persons. 



Birth: 

French 

Foreign 

Domicile : 

Raral 

Urban 

None ....... 

Literacy: 

Completely illiterate . 

Able to read and write . 

Having superior edocation 



Percentage of 

ailaeensed 

persons. 



1899 1888 



93 

7 

36 

49 
15 

15 
82 
3 



94 
6 

87 
49 
14 

13 
83 
4 



The misdemeanors show a marked falling off in arrests for vaga- 
bondage and mendicancy, due to a ministerial circular of May 2, 
1899, urging leniency toward offenders of this class, and a decrease in 
simple theft, with an increase in assault and battery. 
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Mental Pathology and Alcoholism. 

A paper od Idiot and Imbecile Children ^ published by Dr. Louise 
6. Robinovitch in the Journal of Menial Pathology ^ for July, 1901, 
p. 86, coDtains a table of statistics with regard to 100 idiotic and 
imbecile children admitted to the Ste. Anne Asylum, Paiis. In the 
families of these 100 children, 155 other children had been bom, of 
whom 53 had died and 7 miscarried, while 95 were living at home, 
of whom 72 only were in good health. In the 100 families, both 
parents were '* alcoholic '* in one case, the mother was '' alcoholic *' in 
one case and the father in 52 cases. The author concludes that ** Alco- 
holism of the parents not only causes idiocy and imbecility of the 
offspring, but also acts as a strong factor in reducing the birth rate 
and increasing the death rate." This may be true, but it requires 
other proof than the statistics quoted. In the first place, the term 
** alcoholic" is indefinite; according to some definitions, fifty per 
cent of non-idiotic children of the poorer classes might show 54 per 
cent of *' alcoholic " parents. In - the second place, alcoholism is 
associated with poverty and poverty with poor food, bad air, etc., 
so that any relation which exists may be an indirect one. Finally, 
according to biological theories of heredity, the alcoholism of the 
parent may not cause the idiocy of the child, but both may be the 
results of defect in the original germ plasm from which both child 
and parent are derived. 

A paper. by Dr. J. Morel in the Journal of Mental Pathology 
for September, 1901, contains some similar statistics on the con- 
tributory causes of pauperism and crime under the caption, ^'On 
the Prophylaxis and Treatment of the Recidivist Criminal." It 
seems reasonable to suppose that the laws of criminology can best 
be studied in the class of persons mentioned, as the character 
of the occasional criminal should be intensified in the habitual 
offender. Dr. Morel gives the statistics of 158 recidivists sentenced 
for ten or more years ; of this number, 55 had " alcoholic " parents, 
37 had members of their family serving sentences, 30 had no educa- 
tion, and 52 had only rudimentary education. Again, the lack of 
comparative figures for the non-criminal population of the same 
social rank and the vague nature of the basal information (except 
in the case of relatives under sentence), make any conclusions 
hazardous. 
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Vital Statistics of France for 1900, 

An official report od the movement of population in France during 
1900 is publifihed in the Journal de la SocieU de StatisHque de Paris 
for January, 1902. The discouraging conclusions as to decreasing 
population drawn from the last census are confirmed by this docu- 
ment. The total number of births fell in 1900 to 2.24 per 100 of 
the legal population, the lowest figure recorded since the beginning 
of the century. The most hopeful feature of the report consists in 
an increased marriage rate, the figure, 1.54 newly married persons 
per 100 population, being higher than any which has been noted 
since 1876. 

A New Theory to Account for Decreasing Birth Bates. 

M. G. Cauderlier contributes a striking and important paper on 
"La Loi qui regie les Naissances" to the Journal de la Sociiti de 
Staiistique de Pans for January and February. His thesis is that 
the birth rate, like the marriage rate, is directly controlled by 
economic conditions, in particular as such conditions affect emigra- 
tion ; and he takes issue with Bertillon, Leroy-Beaulieu and Ars^ne 
Dumont, who hold the main factor to be the complexity of civiliza- 
tion, and the increase of social ambition. Cauderlier first takes up 
the successive changes in various European countries, and shows 
that, while in general the natality rate rose from 1840 to 1875 and 
fell from 1875 to 1895, the fecundity rate was much more constant. 
In England and Belgium it remained stationary ; in France it fell 
from 1867 to 1872, in consequence of the antagonism with Prussia 
and the war of 1870, and again from 1884 to 1889 in con- 
sequence of the invasion of the phylloxera and financial crises ; in 
Wurtemburg it fell from 1864 to 1870, thanks to three wars and 
the heavy expenses connected with the formation of the German 
Empire; in Holland it remained constant from 1857 to 1878, and 
then rose till 1885, corresponding with an enormous increase in 
foreign trade; in Prussia it remained constant from 1859 to 1888, 
and then rose with the rapid development of industry and com- 
merce. The author concludes, therefore, that the fecundity is con- 
stant for the same region, except for economic changes. M. Cau- 
derlier then considers the geographical difference in the birth rate 
in various parts of Europe. The maximum is found in the most 
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fertile and indastrial regions of Russia, and the ratio of births de- 
creases in proportion as one passes from this center. 

Assnming the normal fecundity to be a constant, the author 
explains a decreased natality in various regions, such as Belgium, 
England and France, by a combination of the five following fac- 
tors, •— a decrease in the number of marriages, an improvement in 
sanitation, tending to increase the proportion of the population 
below marriageable age, an increase in the mean age of marriage, 
an increased centralization of population in cities, where ** the 
natural coefficients of fecundity " are diminished, and poor economic 
conditions directly decreasing fecundity. The next section of M. 
Gauderlier's paper deals with the periodic variations in fecundity in 
the various departments of France, and shows a marked relation 
between this value and economic conditions. Most striking, however, 
is his tabulation of the illegitimate fecundity (ratio of illegitimate 
children to single women), a quantity which would naturally be 
freer from the effect of increased restraint during periods of financial 
depression than any of the rates ordinarily used. In spite of this 
fact the relation to economic conditions is marked as, shown by the 
following table : — 







Nnmber of Departmento witti lUeffitimAte 






Fecundity Rate 




Period 


Conditions 










Inereaslngby 


Stationary. 


Decreasing by 






oyer 6 per 10,000 


oyer 6 per 10,000 


188i-66 to 1867-61 . . 


Prosperity . 


44 


22 


16 


1867-Sl to 1862-66 . . 


Prosperity . 


87 


24 


30 


1862-66 to 1867-71 . . 


Panic . . . 


21 


20 


48 


1867-71 to 1872-76 . . 


Prosperity . 


82 


29 


23 


1872-76 to 1877-81 . . 


Pmnlc . . . 


16 


23 


46 


1877-81 to 1882-86 . . 


Slow recoyery 


41 


19 


24 


1882-86 to 1887-91 . . 


Pmnic . . . 


19 


24 


41 


1887-91 to 1892-96 . . 


Slow r coyery 


42 


26 


16 



Having thus shown that the restraint of parents is insufficient to 
account for all the facts, the author studies the various departments 
in detail in order to find some other cause. He shows that they 
may be divided into dye groups — those in which the fecundity has 
not varied since 1857 ; those in which the fecundity showed a fall 
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due to the war of 1870-71, bat was constant before that period, and 
baa been constant at a lower level since; those in which the 
economic conditions following the war proved beneficial and which 
show a constantly higher rate afterward than before ; those in which 
a constant rate before the war has been replaced by a steadily falling 
one ; and those in which the fecundity has been steadily decreasing 
since 1857. The last two classes of departments must furnish, of 
coarse, the key to the situation. M. Cauderlier studies in each of 
them the ratio of males between the ages of 15 and 20 to the num- 
ber between 25 and 30, and shows that there exists a constant differ- 
ence between the two age groups far too great to be accounted for 
by any ordinary mortality, and pointing clearly to an active emigra- 
tion of young men. For example, in the extreme case of the 
department of Landes there were in 1891, 16,624 males of the first 
age group and 7357 of the second. The author believes, then, that 
the decreased fecundity is mainly due to the removal from the rural 
districts of a large proportion of young men, including the most 
vigorous, active and healthy individuals. This operates, not only 
directly by the removal of young husbands, but indirectly by a 
reversal of the process of natural selection, leads to a constant 
deterioration of the race with a corresponding fall in the rate of 
fecundity. The introduction of this biological factor to explain a 
declining birth rate is a new and significant contribution to the 
problem. At the same time it appears to the reviewer that the 
truth lies somewhere between the positions occupied by M. Arsene 
Dumont and M. Cauderlier, — for this reason : Emigration to the 
cities accounts for a decreased fecundity in rural districts, but it does 
not account for the decreasing population of France, as a whole. 
Why is not the emigration of the strongest young males from the 
country to the city followed by an increased urban fecundity 
sufficient to balance the rural decrease ? Not because the purely 
biological conditions of city life favor a low birth rate, for the re- 
verse is the case. As M. Cauderlier himself says, ^^lafaihle nataliU 
de$ grandet vilies est due a ce que ces demieres augmentent le$ besotns 
de la vie, en foumissant les moyens d'y satisfaire" That is, the 
author is after all compelled to call in the factor of self-restraint, 
due to the complex needs of civilization, to account for the larger 
features of the problem. Nevertheless, this paper, like all M. Cau- 
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derlier's work, is admirably thorough aud scientific, and his recogni* 
tion of biological laws is most important. No one has contributed 
more ably than this author to the progress of vital statistics during 
the last few years. 

C.-B. A. WiNSLOW. 



STATISTICS OF DISEASES. 



Suuistiea of Typhoid Epidemics. 

Dr. Schiider, of Koch's laboratory at Berlin, attempts a statistical 
estimate of the relative importance of various vehicles of typhoid 
infection in a paper, *' Zur Aetiologie des Typhus," in the Zeitichrift 
fur Hygiene und Infectionskrankheiten, vol. xzxviii, p. 343. He has 
collected reports of epidemics of various size, and by including 12 
single cases where personal contagion was excluded, brings up his 
total to 650. Of these, 377 were in Germany, 140 in England, 66 
in France, and 25 in America. Tabulating the epidemics by assigned 
causes, it appears that 70.8 per cent were supposed to be due to 
water-supply, 17.0 per cent to milk supply, and 3.5 per cent to other 
foods. The value of such a massing of incongruous statistics in 
which large and small epidemics are given equal weight, may fairly 
be doubted. It is also quite impossible to apply laws derived from 
the study of epidemics to the distribution of a disease as a whole. 
Besides sharp epidemic outbreaks arising from the transmission of 
infection to a large number of people at the same time by the same 
medium, typhoid fever is propagated more insidiously, in a fashion 
for which the reviewer has elsewhere suggested the term ''proso- 
demic," passing from person to person by different routes of infection. 
Obviously water supply furnishes an exceptional opportunity for the 
first mode of infection, and will be of much less importance in the 
second. 

Diphtheria Statistics, 

Some valuable diphtheria statistics, *' Diphtherie-statistik des 
Stadtkrankenhauses zu Dresden 1849-1898/' are published by Dr. 
V. Forster as a Sonderahdruck aus der Festschrift zum funfzigjahrigen 
Bettehen des Stadtkrankenhauses zu Dresden. The table of monthly 
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distributioD of cases exhibits the usual relations, as shown by the 
following summary : 

CA8KI OF DiPHTHKRIA ADMITTXD TO THX DBBSDXN GITT HOSPITAL, 1849-9S. 



Jannary 
Febnutry 
Uareh . 
April . 
May . . 
Jane . . 



210 

, 143 

. 157 

138 

143 

. 127 



July . . 

AngiiBt 

September 

October . 

NoTember 

December 



. 124 
. 80 
. 171 
.100 
. 194 

. in 



During the period 1849-94 there were 1403 cases of diphtheria 
with 316 deaths, a fatality rate of 22.5 per cent. The first injection 
of anti-toxin was on September 5, 1894 ; and in the four years, 1895- 
98, there have been 434 cases and 35 deaths, a rate of 8.1 per cent. 
It would be perhaps fair to compare the rate for 1895-98 with that 
for the corresponding period immediately preceding. It appears 
from Dr. Forster's table that there were 336 cases and 115 deaths 
in the four years, 1891-94, giving a rate of 34.2 per cent, which 
makes the results of the anti-toxin treatment still more striking. 

Trichinosia in Oermany. 

Bulletin No. 30 of the Bureau of Animal Industry, tj. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is entitled ^' Trichinosis in Germany," and in- 
cludes a very elaborate analysis of the German statistics of this 
disease. The principal part of the report by Dr. C. W. Stiles 
is devoted to a detailed review of individual cases on record 
during the period 1881-98. The first fact brought out is a steady 
decrease in the prevalence of trichinosis, due to the education of the 
public and the official inspection of pork products ; and not at all 
connected with the importation or non-importation of American meat. 
The following compiled table shows the main facts : — 



Period. 


American Pork. 


CaseeofTrichinoeia. 


Deaths. 


Caaes per ADQum. 


1881-82 
1883-01 
1802-88 


Admitted. 
Bxdaded. 
Admitted. 


1,193 
4,093 
1,043 


17 

274 

27 


696 
465 
149 



The second point emphasized is that of the 6329 cases recorded 
between 1881 and 1898, 3388 were traced to pork, which had 
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passed the usual microscopic iuspectioD, and ia only 874 cases was it 
definitely shown that uninspected meat was the cause. Thus it 
appears that even the elaborate German system furnishes no absolute 
safeguard against trichinosis. 

Vaccination StcUisties. 

In the discussion of a paper, by Dr. J. F. J. Sykes, od ** Small-pox 
in London," published in PuUic Health for January, 1902, is a table 
of vaccination statistics furnished by Dr. W. A. Bond, which is 
worth citing. It furnishes a comparison of the fatality among the 
vaccinated and unvaccinated in certain large English towns, and, 
assuming that it is correctly compiled, furnishes valuable evidence 
of the protective effect of vaccination. It is free from the error 
introduced by a too strict interpretation of what constitutes a success- 
ful vaccination, as it is stated that the '* vaccinated include all cases 
that had any evidence ^f vaccination." In the second place the age 
limit is a useful one, as it makes it unnecessary to consider the lapse 
of time since vaccination was effected. In the subjoined table the 
figures for the smaller towns given by Dr. Bond are omitted : — 

8MALL»P0X in PKRSOKS UWDBB TSM YKAK8 OF AOE. 









Period. 


Vaccinated. 


Unyaccinated. 


Town. 


Gases. 


Deatba. 


Bate. 


Gases. 


Deaths. 


Rate. 


London . . . 
Sheffield . . . 
DewBbnry Union 
Warrington . . 
Gloucester . . 
Manchester . . 
Bradford . . . 






1891-1900 

1887-88 

1891-92 

1892-03 

1892-93 

1892-93 

1893 


125 

353 

44 

33 
26 
11 
17 



6 

1 
2 
1 




0.0 
1.7 
2.2 
6.0 
3.8 
0.0 
0.0 


672 
228 
174 
32 
680 
36 
67 


153 
100 
66 
12 
279 
7 
28 


22.8 
43.9 
32.1 
S7.5 
41.0 
19.4 
40.3 



Freoalence of P^UAitttf. 

Dr. W. H. Symons discusses »* The Distribution of Phthisis," in 
Public Health, for March, 1902, and suggests several interesting 
questions. He first tabulates the mortality in England by counties for 
the periods 1861-70 and 1892-99, showing widely variable rates, with 
a pretty constant decrease, when the two periods are compared. Thus 
the highest rates in the second period are in London, 177 per 100,000 
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population, a decrease of 62.3 per cent ; Northumberland, 172 per 
100,000, a decrease of 69.1 per cent; and Lancashire, 149, a 
decrease of 58.1 per cent. The lowest rates are in Rutland, 78 per 
100,000, a decrease of 41.3 per cent ; Westmoreland, 89 per 100,000, 
a decrease of 36.4 per cent; and Monmouthshire, 99 per 100,000, a 
decrease of 47.6. The relation between the sexes in the rarious 
counties varies markedly. For England and Wales the male rate in 
1895-99 was 153 per 100,000, and the female rate, 115 ; in London 
the male rate was 225 and the female rate 132 ; and for Warwick- 
shire the figures were 172 and 99. On the other hand, in Lincoln- 
shire, Cumberland, Dorset, Monmouthshire, and South Wales the 
female death rate exceeded that recorded for males. Finally, Dr. 
Symons gives some statistics of the house-to-house distribution of 
tuberculosis in the city of Bath, showing the greater incidence in 
certain houses, to be expected from the infectious character of the 
disease. 

C.-B. A. WiNBLOW. 



RECENT SANITART REPORTS. 



Common Fallacies in Municipal Statistics. 

The TSffenty-fourth Annual Report of the Health Commissioner of 
the city of St. LouiSy for the year ending March 31, 1901, is a bulky 
document containing considerable statistical material. Although the 
total number of deaths in 1900 was 175 less than in 1899, the death 
rate calculated on the census population of 575,200 was 17.1, against 
15.4 in 1899, calculated on an estimated population of 647,000. It 
is stated in a foot-note that *' The figures of population given above 
appear in a number of instances — except those for the United States 
census years — to be little more than guess work, and the mortality 
percentage based upon them open to question.'' This is true for 
many other cities whose officials are less frank than those of St. Louis. 
The Commissioner brings out one important point in connection with 
tuberculosis, as follows : *' It is well known that a large proportion 
of the poor of our city carry a small life insurance policy, generally 
just enough to provide for funeral expenses. If tuberculosis be 
ascribed as the cause of death, the policies in many of these companies 
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are wholly, or in part, vitiated ; it is at once apparent how important 
the word ' tubercnlosis ' becomes to many people. Attempt? to 
influence physicians, even by direct bribes, not to use the word 
* tuberculosis ' in the death certificate are of common occurrence ; 
the potent argument of * no insurance, no doctor's fees ' is sufficient 
to prompt the majority of physicians to find other causes of death." 
The antitoxin statistics are important, but, as in the case of many 
other cities, they suggest one question. In the six years, 1889-94, 
there were in St. Louis 5716 cases of diphtheria and croup, and 
2027 deaths, giving a fatality of 35.46 per cent ; in the six years, 
1895-1900, there were 18,593 cases and 2131 deaths, with a rate of 
15.67 per cent. That is, the reduced fatality rate is accompanied as 
in ' many other cities where, approximately these two periods have 
been compared, by a great increase in the number of reported cases. 
Without in any way questioning the general fact of a great reduction 
of fatality, due to antitoxin, it seems probable to the reviewer that a 
certain part of this increase in reported cases is not real, but is 
caused by a greater anxiety to report the disease and secure the 
benefits of the new treatment. Of much more significance than the 
general fatality rate is the ratio of only 8.78 deaths to 100 cases 
among the 2347 persons known to have been treated with antitoxin, 
furnished by the health department itself, during the last period. 
This is very striking. The latter part of the report contains a large 
amount of material which is scarcely worth printing in detail. The 
analysis of all the individual causes of death, by months and ages, 
the tables of decedents received from outside the city, the elaborate 
tables of cases treated at the city dispensary, the city hospital, the 
insane asylum and the female hospital would be accessible to all who 
might care to consult them if kept on file at the health office, and 
they unnecessarily cumber the printed report. 

Zymotic Diseases and the School Term, 

The AnntMU Report of the Board of Health of Cambridge, Mass., 
for 1901 contains, as usual, a model presentation of the statistics of 
the zymotic diseases. The estimate of population upon which the 
rates are calculated is obtained, as stated, from the State Board of 
Health. It would be of great service in increasing the comparability 
of vital statistics if sanitary authorities in general would thus refer 
their population estimates to the State boards. The tables of reported 
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cases of the infectious diseases by weeks are valuable. The follow- 
ing table, extracted from two of those in the report, indicates the 
effect of the opening of the school term on diphtheria and measles : -^ 



CaMs of Diphtheria 
CM68 of Measles . . 



Week ending -> 



< 



15 
4 



? 

^ 



< 



< 



I 





Weekending- 




1 


1 


i 


O) 


t 


1 


1 


1 


i 


Caaet Of Diphtheria . . . 
Ciuee of Measles .... 


5 



9 

1 


18 
8 


10 
2 


19 
11 


15 
7 


15 
12 


14 

7 


14 
8 



The fact that the number of scarlet fever cases reported per 1000 
population was 1.07 in 1901 against 1.91 in 1900, while the fatality 
rate rose from 5.11 to 7.91, and the fact that the number of cases of 
diphtheria reported fell from 10.00 to 6.58 per 1000, while the 
fatality rate rose from 7.78 to 9.59, apparently indicates more imper- 
fect reporting in 1901 than in 1900. 

The Twelfth Annual Report of the Board of Health of the City of 
Fitchhurg, Mom.^ for 1901, is a somewhat less modern document 
than the one just reviewed. Valuable tables are given showing the 
monthly prevalence of diphtheria, scarlet fever, and typhoid fever 
for twelve years, which again bring out the fall increase usually 
attributed to school contagion. 
Reported Casks ofBcablkt Fever and Diphtheria ik Fitobburo, 1890-91. 





i 


t 


56 


1 

70 


1 
56 


36 


34 


31 


34 


1 

68 


1 

66 


i 


Scarlet Feyer 


52 


70 


66 


Diphtheria 


84 


32 


22 


35 


33 


15 


23 


11 


39 


56 


76 


46 
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The Ubles following, in which the qaarterly percentages of the 
annoAl totals of these diseases are calculated oat to the 8econ4f place 
of decimals, are not very significant. The wisdom of devoting three 
pages of text and tables to the proportion of houses in which cases 
of infections disease occurred, in which the plumbing was defective, 
may reasonably be doubted, in view of the well-known fact, recently 
expressed by Mr. A. L. Webster, when he said that, in his opinion, 
fully 80 per cent of all the houses in New York would show defective 
plumbing, if severely tested. The usual old-time graphic chart of 
the principal causes of death is given, with the zymotic diseases 
(cholera infantum, *' membranous croup," typhoid fever, diphtheria, 
and ^* la grippe ") in red, and the other diseases (including pneu- 
monia, consumption, peritonitis, gastro-enteritis, septicaemia, and 
diarrhoea) in black. The causes of death which rank fourth and fifth 
in importance are infantile debility and senile debility, indicating 
great carelessness in the returns of mortality. 

Typhoid Fever and Polluted Water, 

The Annual Report of the Department of HeaUh of Newark^ N. •/., 
for 1900, contains a significant table of the typhoid fever death rate 
in Newark and Jersey City in connection with the water supply of 
those cities. 

TvpHOiD Fevbb Deaths Per 100,000 Ikbabitakts. 



Year. 


Jeney City. 


Water Supply. 


' Newark. 


Water Sopply. 


1889 ... . 




A 


1 «.. 


A 


ISBO 










90.8 


▲ 


62.8 


A 


1801 










94.5 


A 


96.4 


A 


1892 










52.4 


A 


42.1 


B 


1803 










60.8 


A 


22.2 


B 


1884 










66.1 


A 


16.6 


B 


1805 










73.6 


A 


23.1 


B 


1886 










60.9 


AandB 


20.9 


B 


1897 










21.4 


BaiidC 


14.4 


B 


1896 










36.3 


BandC 


13.2 


B 


1890 










15.0 


BandC 


27.5 


B 


1900 


_ 






_ 


21.3 


D 


20.0 


B 



A = Paaaaic Riyer at Belleyille (below Patereon and Paasaic). 
B =s Peqnannock RiTer. 

C = Passaic River at Paterson Falls (aboye Paterson and Passaic). 
• P = •• " •• Little •• •• " •« M 
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A Triumph of Sanitation. 

The Report of Vital Statistics of the city of Havana^ for the year 
1901, made to the military governor by Major W. C. Gorgas, sur- 
geon, U. S. A., and chief sanitary officer, is one of the few 
fruits of the Spanish War of which Americans can afford to feel 
proud. The splendid sanitary work of the United States army in 
Cuba and Porto Bico forms a bright contrast to the unfortunate 
conditions in the Asiatic islands. The present report gives 
evidence of one of the most remarkable revolutions ever effected in 
the history of sanitary science. The general death rate for the city 
in 1901 is given as 22 11, a very creditable one. It is hardly fair, 
however, to compare this rate, as Major Gorgas does in one place, 
with the war rate of 1898, which was 91.03 ; or, as he does in another 
place, with the average of the thirty -one years, 1870-1900, which was 
41.95. Between 1882 and 1896 the death rate was only once over 
37, and its usual range was between that figure and 29. This would 
be a fairer basis for comparison, and even this shows a decrease of 
one-third in total deaths. The race distribution of births and deaths 
exhibits one curious feature, the low birth rate among the colored 
population, only 13.67 per thousand, against 23.78 for the whites. 
The result, in combination with a slightly higher death rate for the 
colored population, is a net excess of deaths over births in that 
section of the community amounting to 513, while the native whites 
have increased by 1740. As regards the infectious disease it appears 
that an encouraging decrease has taken place since the beginning of 
the American occupation, as may be seen from the following table : — 



Deaths from Certain Zymotio Diseases, 1892-1901. 





1892. 


1893. 


1894. 1 1895. 


1896. 1897. 


1896. 1 1899. 1 1900. 


1901. 


TabercaloslA . . . 

Malaria 

Typhoid Fever . . . 
Diphtheria, Cronp . 
Small-pox .... 


1,528 

202 

366 

84 




1,342 

240 

208 

147 

8 


1.314 

201 

100 

76 

216 


1,623 

206 

183 

25 

181 


1,678 1,926 

450 811 

487 679 

19 36 

1,004 I 1,404 


2,794 

1,907 

1,012 

23 

168 


981 

909 

140 

39 

4 


861 

344 

90 

16 

2 


900 
161 
83 
25 




It should here be noted again, that the amount of disease during 
the three years, 1896-98, was greatly in excess of the normal. It 
is evident, however, that the deaths from typhoid fever and tuber- 
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calosis have been sensibly decreased, as compared with the period 
prior to 1896. Small-pox was absent from the city, as it is today, 
in 1885 and 1886, and again in 1892, between sharp epidemic oat- 
breaks. The great triumph of the army sargeons has, however, been 
in the fight against yellow fever. This disease has been a scourge 
of Havana for over two hundred years, and the tables published in 
the report show that during the period, 1856-1900, it caused an 
average of 751 deaths a year; the maximum, in 1857, was 2058; 
the minimum, in 1866, 51. Sanitary improvemenu, up to 1900, had 
made some difference in its prevalence, but in that year the yellow- 
fever deaths amounted to SIO. The brilliant and devoted work of 
Dr. Reed, Dr. Carroll, and Dr. Agramonte showed at this time that 
the bite of a certain mosquito was the means, and, probably, the only 
means by which this disease could be transmitted. March 1, 1901, 
an active campaign against the mosquito was begun, involving the 
inspection by the '^ Stegomyia Brigade "of 119,537 houses. The 
result has been that there have occurred between March 1, 1901, 
and Feb. 15, 1902, only 6 deaths from yellow fever ; there has not 
been a case in the city since Sept. 28, 1901. The records for the 
last five years will give a fair idea of what this really means. 







Deaths from ¥ellow Fbyer in Havana. 








Tear. 


1 


1 


S 


1 


i 


^ 


►. 
§ 


9 

< 


i 


1 


1 


i 


1897. . 


09 


24 


30 


71 


88 


174 


168 


102 


66 


42 


26 


8 


1806. . 


7 


1 


2 


1 


4 


3 


16 


16 


34 


26 


13 


13 


1899. . 


1 





1 


2 





1 


2 


13 


18 


26 


18 


22 


1900. . 


8 


9 


4 





2 


8 


30 


49 


62 


74 


M 


20 


1901. . 


7 


6 


1 











1 


2 


2 












It may be noted that this wonderful triumph of sanitation was 
made possible, not only by vivisection, but by human vivisection, the 
demonstration that the mosquitoes really carried the disease being 
made by allowing them to bite non-immune persons who volunteered 
for the experiment. 

C.-E. A. WiNSLOW. 
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fkaiisUca delle Cause di Marie NeW Anno 1899. Roma, 1901. 

Thb summary of the mortality statistics of Italy for 1899 is 
issued by the Minister of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce. 
The population employed as a basis of estimate is that of June 30, 
1899, which is estimated to have been 32,112,900. (The census 
population of Feb., 1901, was 32,450,750). The total number of 
deaths in 1899 was 703,393, which was equivalent to a death rate 
of 21.9, being the lowest death rate recorded since the system of 
accurate records was established. The highest death rate was 28.1 
per 1000 in 1887. 

The deaths of males were 355,654, and those of females were 
347,789. 

The explanation of the decided fall in the death rate is to be 
found in the tables of causes of death, and shows that the decrease 
is mainly in the class of infectious diseases. 

The following figures for the years 1887 and 1899 are selected 
from the tables, the relative figures being given as more significant 
than the absolute figures : — 



DEATH Rates per Million iNHABrrAirrB, Italy, 1877 and 1889. 



CaoiM of DeathB. 



1887. 



1899. 



Caoflw of Death!. 



1887. 



1889. 



Small-Poz . 

Meaales 

Scarlet Feyer . 

Diphtheria 

Whooping Coagh 

Inflaenza . 

Malarial FeTor . 

Erysipelas . 

Syphilis . 

Babies 

Falmonary Tnbercaloeis 

Tabes mesenterica . 



660 
806 
496 
966 
378 

18 
713 
178 

64 

3 

1,078 

462 



7 

281 

140 

616 

246 

133 

337 

93 

73 

2 

1,092 

273 



Puerperal FeTer 

Cancer 

Apoplexy and Paralysis 

Bronchitis . 

Pneumonia 

Heart Disease . 

Diarrheal Diseases . 

Kidney Diseases 

Violtnce (Aocidento) 

Homicidal . 

Saicidal . 



428 

1,124 

2,166 

2,168 

1,366 

3,372 

266 

379 

62 

49 



41 

619 

1,132 

1,824 

2,247 

1,648 

2,961 

399 

319 

44 



By the foregoing table it appears that the decrease in the mortal- 
ity from infectious diseases much more than counterbalances the 
increase in the so-called local diseases. The same observation is 
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true of most countries in which the mortality has been recorded in 
the same periods. 

The deaths of infants under one year were 168,244, or 23.9 per 
cent of the total mortality. The principal causes of infantile mor- 
tality were debility, diarrheal diseases, acute bronchitis and convul- 
sions. 

The deaths from violence are carefully classified by causes, ages, 
sex, seasons, and conjugal conditions. The accidental and bomi* 
cidal deaths had slightly diminished, comparing the first three 
years, 1887, 1888 and 1889, with the last three years, 1897, 1898 
and 1899, and the suicides had increased. The principal modes of 
death by accident were drowning, falls and burning, these three 
modes constituting two-thirds of the accidental deaths. 

The accidental deaths from poisoning in 1899 were 158, of 
which 18 were by mushrooms, 13 by corrosive sublimate, 16 by sul- 
phuric acid, and 18 by the bites of snakes and other poisonous 
animals. The principal poisons used for suicidal purposes were 
corrosive sublimate, sulphuric acid, phosphorus, strychnine, sulphate 
of copper and arsenic. 

Of each 1000 suicides for the whole period of 1887-'99, 263 were 

among farmers, herdsmen and shepherds, 64 among merchants and 

tradesmen, 53 of clerks, 53 of soldiers, 28 of metal workers, 28 of 

shoemakers, and 24 of carpenters. 

S. W. A. 
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A STATISTICAL STUDY OF THE FATALITY OF 
TYPHOID FEVER AT DIFFERENT SEASONS. 

By C.-E. a. W1N8LOW, S.M., 

IHSTBUOTOB IN BlOLOOT, MaSSACHUBXTTS I278TITDTB OF TSOHNOLOOT. 



Introduction, 
Study of the statistics of various typhoid epidemics sug- 
gested to me the idea that the isolated cases of the disease 
occurring in the late winter and spring months had a fatal 
termination in larger proportion than the much more numer- 
ous cases characteristic of the autumn. I have since found 
that this opinion is held by some practicing physicians on 
the strength of their personal observation. No exhaustive 
attempt has been made to study medical literature for refer- 
ences to this subject : one of the earliest writers on typhoid 
fever, however, Charles Murchison ("A Treatise on the 
Continued Fevers of Great Britain," London, 1862), quoted 
Chomel (" Le§ons de Clinique M^d. Tom. 1. Fidvre Ty- 
phoide," Paris, 1884), Forget (" Traits de I'Enterite FoUi- 
culeuse," Paris, 1841), and Bartlett (*'The Fevers of the 
United States," Philadelphia, 1856), as claiming that the 
fatality in France and America is doubled in the oold 
months. He also gave the following figures from the records 
of the London Fever Hospital for the period 1848-67 : — 
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Fatality of Typhoid Fbysb, Deaths peb 100 Gasss, London Fxteb Hospital, 

1848-67. 

Spiinji: 19.82 

Sammer ....... 18.03 

Aatomn 18.23 

Winter 17.91 

In the second edition of the same work, issued in 1878, 
Dr. Murchison extended his table up to 1870, as follows : — 

Fatality of Typhoid Fever, Deaths per 100 Cases, London Feyeb Hospital, 

1848-70. 
Sprinfi^ (March, April, Hay) .... 16.99 

Summer 17.98 

Aatamn 16.66 

Winter 16.90 

These results differ considerably from those published for 
.the first period ; but the author concluded,. '*it appears that 
the mortality was slightly less in autumn, when the disease 
was most prevalent." 

The most recent monograph on typhoid fever ("Typhoid 
Fever and Typhus Fever," H. Curschraann ; English version 
edited by W. Osier, 1901) adds nothing to the above sug- 
gestions, dismissing the subject in the following sentence : 
"The extent to which climate and season are operative in 
this coniiection appears to be not yet sufficiently determined, 
although Murchison believed that from a study of the statis- 
tics of the London Fever Hospital he was able to make out 
a greater mortality from typiioid fever in the spring." 

It seemed to me worth while to attempt to discover whether 
any such relation between season and the fatality of typhoid 
fever really existed, both as a practical medical problem, 
and as one which migiit throw light on the theoretical 
questions which relate to the complex struggle between the 
human body and a parasitic micro-organism.. 

Statistics of Massachusetts and the City of New York, 

I turned first to the reports of the State Board of Health 

of Massachusetts. In the statistical summaries of disease 

and mortality at the end of each of these reports is published 

a table of the weekly mortality returns, voluntarily made by 
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the officials of the principal cities and towns, comprising in 
1900 about two-thirds of the total population of the State. 
The weekly deaths from typhoid fever, extracted from these 
tables for the five years, 1896-1900, form Table I appended to 
this paper. In another section of the statistical summaries of 
disease and mortality mentioned above is given a table of cases 
of infectious diseases reported to the State Board of Health by 
months. The reporting population is somewhat larger than 
that contributing to the returns of deaths, but as there is no 
reason to suspect any seasonal variation in the ratio of the 
populations the figures serve for the purpose of the present 
investigation. The monthly cases of typhoid fever, 1896- 
1900, obtained from this source will be found in Table II. 

My second set of figures was obtained from the files of 
the New York City Record^ in which the cases and deaths of 
the infectious diseases are published week by week. Table 
III was compiled from these weekly returns for the borough 
of Manhattan and the Bronx for the period 1896-1900. 

The returns of the tj'^phoid cases and deaths in these com- 
munities are summarized by quarters, with totals for the five- 
year periods, 1896-1900, in Tables IV (Massachusetts) and 
V (New York). It might at first appear that a fair idea of 
the relative fatality of the disease in the different quarters 
of the year could be obtained by calculating directly the 
ratio between the figures for the cases and the deaths in the 
last column of these tables. The result of this comparison 
is as follows : — 

Typhoid Fever in Massachusetts, 1896-1900. 



Quarter. 





1 

1 First. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


Cases 


; 1,609 


1,518 

284 


4,381 


5,091 


]^^f^t)ig 


! 375 


636 


763 






Fatality (deaths per 100 cases) . . 


23.3 


18.7 


14.5 


15.0 
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TrpHoro Fsm di Nxw Tobk Cnrr, 1806-1900. 






Quarter. 




Firrt. 


Second. Third. 


Fourth. 


CMBm 


702 


711 1 2.7» 


2.847 


Deaths 


208 


202 1 084 


615 


FataUty (deaths per 100 cases) ... 20.6 


28.4 


20.9 


21.6 



The absolute fatality rates have, of course, but little sig- 
nificance for the present investigation, and the fact that the 
rate in New York is so much higher than that in Massachu- 
setts is probably due to more complete reporting of cases 
in Massachusetts, and to the fact that the population regis- 
tering deaths in Massachusetts, as noted above, is not so 
large as that reporting cases. 

There is one serious source of error, however, which affects 
the relative values for the different quarters, the only thing 
with which this paper attempts to deal. This error is intro- 
duced by the lapse of time between the reporting of a case 
of typhoid fever and its fatal termination. If the prevalence 
of the disease were constant throughout the year this factor 
would not be of great significance, but with the great varia- 
tions which exist it becomes of importance. Thus it will 
be seen by reference to Table I that in Massachusetts at the 
beginning of the last quarter of 1896 typhoid deaths were 
occurring at the rate of 17 or 18 per week, while at the end 
of the quarter only 6 deaths a week were recorded. The 
deaths for several weeks at the beginning of the quarter really 
belong to the cases reported and progressing in the quarter 
preceding, and in their stead should be substituted the 
much smaller number of deaths registered for the first few 
weeks of 1897. The fatality rate for the last quarter of the 
year, as thus calculated, must, therefore, be larger than the 
true one. The only way to obviate this diflSculty and to 
obtain a quarterly rate nearer the truth is to substitute for 
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the deaths reported in the first few weeks of each quarter 
the deaths reported in the correspondiDg weeks of the quarter 
next following, choosing as a correction factor that number 
of weeks which shall correspond as nearly as possible to the 
average time which elapses between the clear manifestation 
of a case of typhoid fever and its fatal termination. This 
last figure is, however, diflBcult to determine, as the course 
of the disease varies widely, death ensuing sometimes in the 
first week, sometimes in relapses after three months. I first 
took for my correction factor a period of six weeks, and by 
shifting the reported deaths back in the manner described, 
obtained Table VI. The totals for the five years, as calcu- 
lated on this basis, with the resulting fatality rates, are as 
follows : — 

Typhoid Fbykb in Mabbaohusbtts, 189&-1900. 





Quarter. 




First. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


Cmm 


1,609 


1,618 


4,381 


6,091 


Deaths (corrected by shifting 6 weekB) 


328 


318 


868 


647 


FBtaUty (deathB per 100 cases) . . 


20.4 


20.9 


19.8 


10.7 



Typhoid Fbysb iir New Tobk City, 1898-1900. 





Quarter. 




First. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


Cases 


702 


711 


2,799 


2,847 


Deaths (corrected by shifting 6 weeks) 


190 


303 


705 


419 


Fatality (deaths per 100 cases) . . 


27.1 


43.0 


26.4 


14.6 



These results are striking; but the six weeks assumed 
for the duration of the disease in this calculation is too 
long a period. Just as the crude fatality rates for the 
last quarter of the year were too high because a large number 
of deaths resulting from September cases was compared with 
a small number of December cases, so here the over-corrected 
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rates for the last quarter are too low, because a small num- 
ber of deaths in January and February are compared with a 
large number of cases in October. As has been stated, it is 
very difficult to determine the true mean for the time 
elapsing before death occui-s in typhoid fever. According 
to Curschmann Qloc. dt)^ " The largest number of deaths 
in average epidemics of ordinary character occurs between 
the second half of the second and the end of the fourth 
week." Probably a correction factor of three weeks is as 
near an approximation to the truth as can well be made in 
order to refer as much as possible of the mortality to the 
morbidity with which it actually belongs. This value was, 
therefore, finally selected ; and Table VII shows the deaths 
by quarters, corrected by shifting the actual figures back 
three weeks. The deaths for the first quarter of the year 
thus include those recorded for the fourth to the sixteenth 
week, inclusive. The fatality rates calculated on this basis 
then become as follows : — 

Typhoid Feyeb in Masbaohusettb, 1896-1900. 





First. 

1,609 
340 


Quarter. 






Second. 
1,618 


Third. 


Fourth. 


CaseB 


4,381 
781 


6,091 


Deaths (corrected by shifting 3 weeks) 


285 


660 


Fatality (deaths per 100 cases) . . . 


21.1 


18.8 


17.8 


12.8 



Typhoid Fevbb in New York City, 1896-1900. 



Cases 



Deaths (corr ected by shifting 3 weeks) 
Fatality (deaths per 100 cases) . . . 



Quarter. 



First. 



J702_ 
186 



I Second. 

I 248 



Third. 



26.6 



34.9 



2,799 

67^ 

24.1 



Fourth. 



2,847 



The rates obtained in this way are intermediate between 
those given in the two previous tables ; and the considerable 
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change introduced by the shifting backward of the recorded 
deaths illustrates the dangers attendant upon any such pro- 
cedure, and the necessity for extreme care in its application. 
It seems probable that the last table, in which the deaths 
have been shifted three weeks, more nearly represents the 
truth than do either of the others. All three tables show a 
distinctly lower fatality in the last two quarters, and espe- 
cially in the last quarter, than occurs in the first half of the 
year. Although the difference is not great, it appears that 
in these instances Murchison s suggestion is confirmed. The 
fatality of typlioid fever seems to be slightly greater in the 
late winter and spring. 

Statistics of the Cities of Berlin and Providence. 

The New York and Massachusetts statistics are particu- 
larly suited for such a study as this, because of their weekly 
records of deaths. They may be supplemented, however, by 
calculations based on monthly statistics, for, it may be 
assumed, the shifting back of the deaths by a month instead 
of three weeks does not introduce a large error. 

In the statistical year-book of the city of Berlin the 
reported cases of typhoid fever are given by months, with 
the total deaths from the disease, and the deaths occurring 
among cases previously reported. The first and third of 
these • quantities for the ten years, 1889-98, have been 
extracted to form Table VJII of this paper. The deaths 
among the reported cases were, of course, chosen, rather than 
the total deaths, for closer comparability. Summing up the 
monthly totals, as given in Table VI J I, directly, and calcu- 
lating the fatality rates, the following table is obtained : — 

Typhoid Fever in Berlin, 1889-98. 





First. 


Quarter. 






Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


CaMt 


1,269 
226 
17.7 


1,011 ! 2,650 


1,530 


Demtht 


144 1 270 


247 


FataUty (deaths per 100 csMfl) . . . 


14.2 


10.2 


16.1 
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Here, as in the previous UDCorrected tables, the rate for 
the last quarter is too high on account of the inclusion of 
deaths which belong to the cases reported in September, the 
maximum month of the year. By shifting the deaths back 
one month, so that the first quarter includes deaths in Feb- 
ruary, March, and April, and so on for the other quarters, a 
slight error, in the opposite sense, is introduced, but the 
result is probably much nearer the truth. The table as thus 
calculated is as follows : — 



TTPHOID FBTSK IX Bbkuk, 1880-M. 







Qnartor. 






Fint. 


Second. Third. 


Fourth. 


Cmm 


1,260 
217 


1,011 2,660 
156 ' 303 


1,680 


Defttfas (corrected by shifting 1 month) 


211 


Fatality (dMtfas per 100 OMes) . . . 


17.1 


16.3 1 11.4 


13.8 



Finally, the figures for one more American city, with a 
particularly excellent system of registration, came by chance 
to my attention. In the report of the superintendent of 
health of Providence, R. I., for the year 1900 was published 
a table of typhoid cases and deaths, which will be found in 
Table IX below. These figures have been summarized by 
quarters, first without change, and then with the same cor- 
rection that was made in the case of the Berlin statistics. 



TTPHOID Fever in Pbotidbnce, 1886-1900. 





First. 


Qoarl 
! Second. 


;er. 






Third. 


Foarth. 


Cases 


468 
161 
34.4 


1 294 

! 181 1 


722 


1.278 




Deaths 


186 


324 


FataUty (deaths per 100 cases) . . . 


1 44.6 

! 1 


26.8 


26.4 
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TTPHOXD FSTBB in PBOYIDBlrOB, 188(^1900. 
I Quarter. 



Firtt. 



Cmm 



468 



Deatbg (corrected by shifting 1 month) i 
Fatality (deaths per 100 CMCB) . . . , 



137 



29.3 



Second. 



294 



188 



4B.6 



Third. 



722 



31.7 



Fourth. 



1,278 



S8.7 



The fatality rates for Berlin and Providence, as thus finally 
calculated, bear out the conclusions obtained in the case of 
New York and Massachusetts. The relations between the 
first and second quarter, and between the third and fourth 
quarter, vary ; but the second half of the year, on the whole, 
shows a distinctly lower fatality rate than the first half. 

Statistics of the Massachusetts General Hospital and the Boston City Hotpital. 

The seasonal fatality rates, obtained by comparing the fig- 
ures for* registered deaths and reported cases as given in 
the ojfficial reports of boards of health, are open to two 
objections. In the first place, the shifting of the deaths for 
the purpose of referring them to the cases with which they 
really belong is a somewhat uncertain proceeding and may 
introduce error. In the second place, it is conceivable that 
the completeness of the reporting of cases varies slightly with 
the time of year. It may be that physicians are more on the 
lookout for typhoid fever in the autumn, when it is abundant, 
and report at that time light cases which might go unnoticed 
as mere diarrhceal disease in the spring. 

Both these dijfficulties are obviated by the study of hospital 
statistics. The history of each individual being known there 
is no doubt as to the case to which any death belongs. And 
there is no reason to suppose that the character of the cases 
admitted at different seasons varies materially. I have, 
therefore, obtained, through the courtesy of Drs. G. H. M. 
Rowe and E. S. Abbot of the Boston City Hospital, and 
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Drs. H. B. Howard and Herman Gross of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, the records of typhoid admissions at those 
institutions for periods of ten yeare. I wish here to express 
my thanks to those gentlemen for their permission to use 
these data. The figures, which will be found in Table X 
(Massachusetts General Hospital) and Table XI (Boston 
City Hospital) were obtained directly from the card catalogues 
of the hospitals. They include first, the total admissions of 
typhoid fever, arranged by months of admission ; and second, 
the cases which terminated fatally, arranged also by months 
of admission. A direct comparison of the quarterly totals 
will thus give a true fatality rate for the cases admitted in 
each quarter of Ihe year. 

Typhoid Fbykb at thb Mabsaohtjbkttb Obneral Hospital, 1881-1900. 





Quarter of Admtaiioa. 




Vint. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


Total casee 


108 


146 


680 


466 


Cases terraiiiatiiif? fatally .... 


16 


16 


81 


06 


Fatality (fatal cases per 100 total cases) 


14.8 


11.0 


11.9 


12.0 



In the first and second quarters these records show so 
small a number of admissions that the value of any general- 
ization drawn from them is somewhat impaired. 

Typhoid Fuver at thb Boston City Hospitai., 1888-97. 





Quarter of Admission. 




First. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


Total cas^s 


244 


376 


1,496 


1,039 






Cases terminating fatally .... 


43 


65 


183 


in 


Fatality (fatal cases per 100 total cases) 


17.6 


17.3 


12.2 


10.8 



The relative fatality rates for the City Hospital coincide 
with those obtained by the study of the Massachusetts and 
New York statistics. Those for the Massachusetts General 
Hospital correspond, except that the rate for the second 
quarter is low. As noted above, in this case the total num- 
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ber of deaths included is so small that chance variation is 
not eliminated. The general bearing of the hospital statis- 
tics is to strengthen the inference that the fatality of typhoid 
is lessened in th« autumn months. 

Omclusions. 

The results of all the statistics examined are summarized 
in the subjoined table for comparison. The rates for Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Berlin, and Providence are the final 
corrected rates, obtained in the first two cases by shifting 
the deaths back three weeks, and in the cases of Berlin and 
Providence by shifting them back one month. 

QUABTBSLT FATALITY OF TYPHOID FETSB. 



New York (City) 

Berlin 

ProTidence 

Munchneetts Oeneral Hospital 
Boeton City Hoepital . . . . 



Quarter. 



First. 


Second. 


Third. 


FoartlL 


21.1 


18.8 


17.8 


13.8 


^6.5 


84.9 


24.1 


17.9 


17.1 


16.3 


11.4 


18.8 


29.8 


45.6 


31.7 


28.7 


14.8 


11.0 


11.9 


12.0 


17.6 


17.8 


12.2 


10.8 



Inspection of this table shows that in four of the six cases 
the first quarter has the highest fatality ; in three of the six 
cases the second quarter comes second ; in four of the six 
cases the third quarter ranks third ; and in four of the six 
cases the fourth quarter has the lowest fatality rate. In 
the whole series, excepting the figures for Providence and the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, the lowest rate for the first 
two quarters is higher than the highest recorded for the last 
two. In every instance the fatality for the fii*st half year, as 
a whole, is distinctly above that for the second. 

An explanation of this phenomenon must be based upon 
one of two factors, — a seasonal difiFerence, either in the 
virulence of the typhoid bacillus or in the vital resistance 
of the human organism. As far as I am aware there is 
nothing to indicate that any increase takes place, but rather 
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the reyerse, in the vigor of the germ in the first half of the 
year ; if any thing, it is probably weakened by the winter. 
On the other hand, certain facts suggest that the resistance 
of the human body may undergo a variation which would 
account for the differing fatality. Studies of general sea- 
sonal mortality indicate that deaths from all causes are 
most numerous in the first quarter of the year, and suggest 
that, as might be expected, the vitality of the body is 
lowered at the end of winter. Thus in the Report of the 
State Board of Health of Massachusetts for 1896 will be 
found a table of monthly mortality-rates which shows that 
for the period 1876-80 the average daily number of deaths 
in Switzerland, Germany, Austria, and France was con- 
stantly over the average for the year from December to May, 
and constantly under the average for the year for the 
other six months. In Italy, and in Massachusetts itself, two 
maxima appear ; one in the first, and another in the third 
quarter. Several observers have pointed out that different 
classes of diseases contribute to these two maxima. 

The winter death rate is raised by influenza, bron- 
chitis, pneumonia, and other diseases which depend particu- 
larly upon a lowered vitality of their victims, attacking 
mainly the old and weak. The summer diseases, on the con- 
trary, are the fevers and diarrhoeal diseases of children, 
which are due mainly to the greater development of micro- 
organisms at that season. The increased fatality of typhoid 
fever in the first quarter of the year may then be due to a 
general lowering of the vitality of the human body at that 
period. At any rate, a theory to that effect would explain 
the paradox that in spring, when the germs are presumably 
least numerous typhoid fever is most severe, and that this 
disease is least fatal in the autumn when the germs are prob- 
ably most abundant. 

In closing, I wish to express gratitude to Prof. W. T. 
Sedgwick and Prof. D. R. Dewey of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology for advice in the preparation of this 
paper. 
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TABLB I. 



BSPOBTBD DBATHS VBOM TTPHOID FXYXK IN MASSAOHUBSTTfl AlQIUAL RSFOBTS. 

Btats Boabd of Hxalth. Statistical Summaries of Dibkabe akd 
Mortality, I. 

1896. 



First Quarter. 


Second Quarter. 


Third Quarter. 


Fourth Quarter. 


Week 

Ending. 


1 


Week 

Ending. 


1 


Week 

Ending. 


1 


Week 
Ending. 


1 


Jan.4 . . 

" 11 . . 

" 18 . . 

•• 25 . . 
Feb. 1 . . 

" 8 . . 

" 16 . . 

" 22 . . 

•• 29 . . 
Mar.7 . . 

" 14 . . 

" 21 . . 

•• 28 . . 


ii 
! : 

' 8 
7 
3 
6 
7 
3 
8 


April 4 . 

" 11 . 

" 18 . 

" 25 . 
May 2 . 

" 9 . 

" 16 . 

" 23 . 

" 30 . 
June 6 . 

" 13 . 

" 20 . 

" 27 . 


6 
2 

7 


July 4 . . 

" 11 . . 

" 18 . . 

'• 26 . . 
Aug. 1 . . 

" 8 . . 

" 16 . . 

«< 22 . . 

" 29 . . 
Sept. 5 . . 

" 12 . . 

" 19 . . 

" 26 . . 


5 
5 
6 
2 
6 
7 

18 
10 
14 
7 

14 
23 
12 


Oct. 3 . . 

" 10 . . 

" 17 . . 

" 24 . . 

" 31 . . 
Not. 7 . . 

" 14 . . 

'* 21 . . 

" 28 . . 
Dec. 5 . . 

" 12 . . 

" 19 . . 

" 26 . . 


18 
18 

1 17 

i 9 
i 6 



1897. 



First Quarter. 


Second Quarter. 


Third Quarter. 


Fourth Quarter. 


Week 


1 


Week 1 


Week 


i 


Week 


Deaths. 


Ending. 


9 


Ending. { | 


Ending. 


9 


Ending. 
Oct. 9 . 


Jan. 9. . 


April 10 


5 


July 10 . . 


15 


16. . 


6 


" 17 


5 


" 17 . . 


4 


" 16 . 


11 


28. . 


10 


« 24 


1 6 


•* 24 . . 


8 


** 23 . 


1 ^2 


80. . 


6 


May 1 


' 2 


•» 31 . . 


2 


" 30 . 


' 6 


Feb. 6. . 


8 


" 8 


6 


Aug. 7 . . 


10 


Not. 6 . 


1 11 


" 13. . 


5 


" 16 


2 


» 14 . . 


9 


•♦ 13 . 


! 9 


" ao. . 


2 


" 22 


3 


" 21 . . 


10 


*• 20 . 


15 


" 27. . 


6 


'* 29 


, 3 


•* 28 . . 


17 


•' 27 . 


1 11 


March 6. . 


7 


June 5 


, 6 


Sept. 4 . . 


15 


Dec. 4 . 


, 6 


13. . 


6 


" 12 





" 11 . . 


16 


" 11 . 


1 9 


" 20. . 


8 


» 19 


, 6 


'• 18 . . 


1 14 


•* 18 . 


i 4 


27. . 


1 


" 26 


' 6 


»• 25 . . 


16 


" 25 . 


1 " 


April 3. . 


8 


July 3 


3 


Oct. 2 . . 


8 


Jan. 1, '98 


I " 
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Table I.— Continued. 
1898. 



Fint Quarter. 


Second Quarter. 


Third Quarter. 


Fourth Quarter. 


Week 


1 


Week 


1 


Week i 


Week 


1 


Ending. 


1 


Ending. 


1 


Ending. 1 


Ending. 


& 


Jan. 8. . 


8 


April 9 . 


3 


Jaly 9 . . I 5 


Oct. 8 . . 


17 


" 16. . 


1 


" 16 . 


11 


" 16 . 


1 1 


" 15 . . 


17 


" 22. . 6 


" 23 


4 


" 23 . 


. 4 


" 22 . . 


17 


« 29 . . 1 5 


" 30 . 


6 


" 30 . 


! 4 


" 29 . . 


13 


Feb. 6 . . 1 2 


May 7 . 


6 


Aug. 6 . 


4 


Nov. 6 . . 


15 


12. . 


6 


" 14 


3 


" 13 . 


1 7 


" 12 . . 


16 


" 19 . . 


9 


" 21 . 


6 


" 20 . 


9 


" 19 . . 


9 


" 26. . 


2 


" 28 . 


2 


" 27 . 


' 11 


" 26 . . 


4 


March 6. . 


1 


June 4 . 


6 


Sept. 3 . 


12 


Dec. 3 . . 


14 


•• 12. . 3 1 


*' 11 . 


4 


" 10 . 


' 14 


'• 10 . . 


7 


19. . 


7 


" 18 


! j^ 


" 17 . 


' 18 


" 17 . . 


13 


" 26. . 


7 


" 25 . 


2 


" 24 . 


12 


" 24 . . 


1 15 


April 2. . 


5 


Jaly 2 . 


5 


Oct. 1 . 


19 


"31 . . 


i « 



1699. 



First Quarter. 


Second Quarter. 


Third Quarter. 


Fourth Quarter. 


Week 
Ending. 


1 


Week 
Ending. 

April 8 . 

" 15 . 

" 22 

" 29 . 
May 6 . 

" 13 . 

'* 20 . 

" 27 . 
June 3 

" 10 . 

" 17 . 

" 24 . 
July 1 . 


!l 


Week 
Ending. 


1 


Week 
Ending. 


1 


Jan. 7. . 

14. . 

«• 21 . . 

>• 28. . 

Feb. 4. . 

" 11. . 

" 18^ . 

" 26. . 

March 4. . 

11 . . 

18. . 

26. . 

April 1. . 


14 

10 

3 
5 


7 
8 
5 

4 
6 

I 4 

1 2 
1 
2 

1 5 
3 

1 


July 8 . 

" 15 . 

" 22 . 

" 29 . 
Aug. 5 . 

" 12 . 

" 19 . 

" 26 . 
Sept. 2 . 

*• 9 . 

•• 16 . 

" 23 . 

" 30 . 


1 
1 

! 


3 
13 

6 
12 

9 
14 

9 
10 

6 
14 
20 
13 
15 


Oct. 7 . 

" 14 . 

" 21 . 

" 28 . 
Nov. 4 . 

" 11 . 

" 18 . 

•' 25 . 
Dec. 2 . . 

" 9 . 

" 16 . 

" 23 . 

•• 30 . 




12 
12 
19 
10 
11 
18 
13 
10 
8 
13 
7 
6 
6 
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Table I.— CtmKniced. 
1900. 



Flnt Quarter. 


Second Quarter. 


Third Quarter. 


Fourth Quarter. 


Deaths. 


Week 


1 1 


Week 1 
Ending. | | 


Week 


1 


Ending. 


! 1 


Ending. 


1 


Jan. 6. . 3 


April 7 


1 2 


July 7 . . 8 


Oct. 6 . . 


16 


13. 




*' 14 


1 2 


" 14 . 


1 5 


" 13 . . 


16 


" 20. 




*i 21 


' 7 


" 21 . 


8 


" 20 . . 


IS 


27. 


1 7 


" 28 


, 7 


•• 28 . 


4 


" 27 . . 


15 


Feb. 8 . 




May 5 


i 4 


Aug. 4 . 


6 


Nov. 3 . . 


14 


" 10. 


g 


" 12 


; 4 


" 11 . 


7 


" 10 . . 


8 


17. 


i 6 


" 19 


8 


" 18 . 


10 


" 17 . . 


9 


24. 




«* 26 


' 2 


" 25 . 


1 12 


" 24 . . 


12 


March 8. 




June 2 


3 


Sept. 1 . 


10 


Dec. 1 . . 


12 


10. 




•• 9 


5 


•• 8 . 


' 14 


" 8 . . 


7 


17. 




" 16 


2 


" 16 . 


1 ^^ 


" 15 . . 


7 


24. 




" 23 


1 


" 22 . 


! 7 


" 22 . . 


14 


" 81 . 


! " 


" 30 


3 


" 29 . 


12 


•* 29 , . 


20 



TABLE II. 

Rkpobted Casbs of Typhoid Fkvrr jy Massachusetts. Annual Reports 

State Board of Health. Statistical Summarirh of Disease Ain> 

Mortality, III. 





Year. 




Month. 


I 
1896. 1897. 1898. ' 1899. 


1900. 


January ...... 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Norember 

December 


144 1 178 112 146 

92 i 83 76 73 

72 ' 78 104 102 

•5 86 95 135 

106 1 94 86 81 

114 1 96 95 100 

135 98 98 168 

321 242 240 386 

409 311 47i 667 

609 410 393 447 

346 226 253 306 

222 178 178 266 


140 
84 
125 
80 
119 
164 
150 
241 
660 
600 
844 
823 
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TABLB III. 

BXPOBTSD CABB8 AlTD DEATHS FROM TTPHOID FBYEB IK NEW YOKK (MAVHATTAK 

Aim THX Bbonx). New York Cztt Record. 
1896. 



Fint Quarter. 


Second Quarter. 


Third 
Week 


Quarts 


Week 


I 

1 


'^ 


Week 


1 


! ^ 


« 


Ending. 


1 


Ending. 


! ^ 


Ending. 


1 


Jan. 11 


13 


6 


April 11 


3 





Jaly 11 


16 


" 18 


3 


6 


" 18 


6 


3 


" 18 


20 


" 26 


12 


6 


" 26 


13 


4 


•« 26 


20 


Feb. 1 


8 


3 


May 2 


3 


2 


Aug. 1 


18 


8 


8 


6 


9 


6 


2 


" 8 


27 


16 


7 


2 


" 16 


8 


1 


" 16 


37 


" 22 


12 


8 


" 23 


6 


4 


" 22 


48 


" 29 


7 


6 


" 30 


10 


3 


«• 29 


16 


March 7 


6 


3 


Jane 6 


13 


4 


Sept. 6 


28 


14 


10 


1 


« 13 


14 


6 


- 12 


51 


21 


10 


2 


•• 20 


10 


1 


" 19 


60 


" 28 


8 


8 


»• 27 


7 


1 


" 26 


26 


April 4 


16 


6 


Jaly 4 


22 


3 


Oct. 3 


43 





Fourth Quarter. 


1 


Week ^ 
Ending. ' | 


1 


6 


Oct. 10 


24 


6 


4 


u 17 


33 


6 


7 


•• 24 


33 


10 


7 


" 31 


29 


6 


9 


Nov. 7 


26 


4 


16 


.< 14 


22 


7 


10 


•• 21 


38 


6 


6 


" 28 


31 


10 


8 


Dec. 6 


44 


14 


10 


'« 12 


29 


13 


10 


•• 19 


18 


3 


10 


M 26 


37 


7 


6 


Jan. 2, '97 


18 


7 



1897. 



Fint Quarter. 


Second Quarter. 


Third Quarter. 


Fourth Quarter. 


Week 


9 


5 


Week J 
Ending. § 


1 


Week ri 
Ending. | 

July 10 18 




Week 


t 

54 1 


■ 


Ending. 


1 \i 


1 
3 





Ending. 
Oct. 9 


1 


Jan. 9 


11 '■ 


April 10 6 


8 


16 


16 ; 6 


" 17 1 6 





" 17 27 


8" 


" 16 


50 ! 


7 


23 


11 


" 24 , 8 


4 


- 24 23 


9 


" 23 


40 1 


17 


30 


6 


May 1 3 


2 


" 31 . 34 


8 


'* 30 


37 I 


6 


Feb. 6 


7 2 


"86 


2 


Aug. 7 48 


11 


Nov. 6 


28 


9 


13 


13 


" 16 13 


1 


" 14 63 


9 


" 13 


30 


9 


•' 20 


6 i 2 


" 22 8 


6 


" 21 33 


9 


♦• 20 


26 . 


4 


.i 27 


9 


7 


" 29 1 12 


4 


" 28 1 29 ' 


12 


" 27 


38 


5 


March 6 


4 


3 


June 5 10 


3 


Sept. 4 ; 60 : 


7 


Dec. 4 


46 


7 


13 


8 


2 


" 12 ! 11 


2 


" 11 


28 


7 


" 11 


61 


14 


•* 20 


6 


2 


•♦ 19 1 7 


3 


'• 18 


38 


6 


'♦ 18 


34 


13 


27 


8 





'• 26 j 10 


8 


•' 26 


40 


9 


«« 26 


27 j 


7 


April 8 


2 


4 


July 3 ! 13 


6 


Oct. 2 


32 


4 


Jan. 1, '98 


17 1 

1 


8 
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Table III.— Contimted. 
1898. 



Fint Qiuirter. 


Second Quarter. 


Third Qnarter. 


Fourth Quarter. 


1 
Week 


m 


^ 


Week 


1 


1 


Week 


. 


9 


Week 


• 


^ 


Ending. 1 


1 


1 


Ending. 


Ending. 


1 


1 


Ending. 


1 


i 


Jan. 8 : 


19 


1 


April 9 


18 


3 


Jnly 9 


12 


9 


Oct. 8 


102 


10 


15 , 


12 





" 16 


10 





" 16 


10 


3 


" 15 


66 


12 


22 1 


9 


1 


" 23 


8 





" 23 


12 


2 


" 22 


99 


15 


29 , 


8 


2 


" 80 12 


5 


" 30 


28 


4 


" 20 


66 


14 


Feb. 6 i 


10 


2 


May 7 12 


3 


Ang. 6 


20 


4 


Not. 6 


41 


9 


" 12: 


12 


5 


•' 14 5 


3 


" 13 


22 


6 


" 12 


45 


9 


» 19! 


17 


2 


" 21 


9 





" 20 


84 


14 


" 19 


51 


6 


" 26; 


15 


2 


•' 28 


13 


4 


.. 27 


76 


24 


" 26 


84 


12 


March 5 ' 


9 


4 


Jone 4 


5 


3 


Sept. 3 


156 


16 


Dec. 3 


50 


11 


" 12 i 


10 


4 


" 11 


9 


4 


" 10 


102 


32 


" 10 


24 


10 


19 


11 


2 


" 18 


18 


2 


u 17 


146 


19 


« 17 


85 


8 


26 


12 


1 


" 25 


17 


7 


" 24 


122 


20 


.. 34 


15 


6 


April 2 


20 


5 


Jaly 2 


" 


4 


Oct. 1 


131 


17 


" 31 


22 


4 



1899. 



First QnarU 


>r. 


Second Quarter. 


Third Quarter. 


Fourth Quarter. 


Week 


1 

13 


Week 




9 


Week 


1 


1 


Week 


j 


1 


Ending. 


1 


Ending. 


s 


1 


Ending. 


1 


1 


Ending, 


J 


1 


Jan. 7 


® 


April 8 


17 


3 


Jnly 8 


10 




Oct. 7 


45 


13 


" 14 


13 




" 16 


7 


1 


" 15 


26 




« 14 


58 


12 


21 


9 




" 22 


8 


2 


** 22 


19 




" 21 


67 




28 






" 20 


10 


6 


" 29 


27 




" 28 


60 




Feb. 4 






May 6 


10 


3 


Aug. 5 


18 




Not. 4 


46 




11 






" 13 


21 


5 


" 12 


21 




•• 11 


32 




18 


13 




•• 20 


11 


5 


" 19 


40 




" 18 


48 




.. 25 


14 




" 27 


9 


3 


.. 26 


40 




.. 25 


35 




March 4 


10 




Jnne 3 


13 


3 


Sept. 2 


62 




Dec. 2 


29 




11 


10 




" 10 


8 


1 


" 9 


68 




" 9 


49 




" 18 




2 


" 17 


8 


4 


" 16 


59 


8 


" 16 


26 


4 


" 25 




2 


,. 24 


10 


3 


" 23 


65 


12 


" 28 


29 




April 1 




5 


July 1 


16 





" 30 


42 


7 


" 30 


18 
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Table lll.^ Continued, 
1900. 



First Quarter. 


Second Quarter. 


Third Quarter. 


Fourth Quarter. 


Week 
Eliding. 


1 


1 


Week 

Ending. 




1 

1 

3 


Week 
Ending. 


6 


1 


Week 
Ending. 


1 


1 


Jan. 6 


16 


3 


April 7 


6 


July 7 


22 




Oct. 6 


58 


6 


" 13 


ai 


10 


« 14 


n 


3 


" 14 


22 




" 13 , 


81 


16 


20 


15 




" 21 


15 




44 21 


24 




" 20 . 


48 


11 


" 27 


20 




" 28 


7 




« 28 


19 




" 27 


99 


17 


Feb. 3 


9 




May 5 


11 




Aug. 4 


34 




Nov. 3 i 


58 


9 


10 


6 




«« 12 


17 


7 


" 11 


30 




'• 10 1 


49 


12 


i< 17 


13 




" 19 


13 


2 


" 18 


29 


g 


" 17 1 


59 


7 


" 24 


20 




" 2G 


11 




1* 25 


35 




•' 24 


49 


10 


March 3 


4 




June 2 


15 




Sept. 1 


46 


" 


Dec. 1 > 


73 


11 


•• 10 


6 




9 


26 




8 


60 


12 


" 8| 


60 


10 


" 17 


13 




" 16 


26 




" 15 


86 


14 


" 16 


71 


16 


24 


22 




" 23 


15 




" 22 


63 


16 


" 22 


51 


14 


31 


11 




•' 30 


24 




•• 29 


90 


12 


*t 29 

1 


66 


10 



TABLE IV. 

TypHOiD Fever in Mahsachcsetts. Reported Caseh by Quarters. 
(Obtained by addition of figures in tables of cases of Infectious diseases reported by 
SeeTalile II, above.) 



montlis. 



First quarter (3 months) 
Second " " •• 
Third " " " 
Fourth " " •' 



1896. 



308 

287 

865 

1,177 



1897. 



I 



1898. 



276 
651 

814 



292 
276 
804 
824 



1899. 



1900. 



321 

316 

1,110 

951 



, 349 

I 963 

I 951 

I 1.267 



1896-1900. 



1,609 
1,518 
4,381 
6.091 



Reported Deaths by Quarters. 

(Obtained by addition of figures in tables of weekly mortality returns from reporting 
cities and towns. See Table I, above.) 



First quarter (13 weeks) 
Second " " " 
Third " " •* 
Fourth " " •• 



1896. 



84 
67 
129 
161 



1897. 



82 
50 
133 
137 



18£»8. 


1899. 


1900. 


61 


75 


73 


61 


66 


60 


120 


144 


110 


163 


140 


162 



1896-1900. 

376 
284 
636 
763 
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TABLE V. 

Typhoid Fevbr ix New York Crry, 1896-1900. 
(Obtained by tabulating figures obtained from weekly reports of local Department of 
Health.— New York City Record. See Table III, abore.) 

Rbportkd Cases bt Quarters. 



(jnarter. 



First . 
Second 
Tbird . 
Foarth . 



1896. 



121 
119 
394 



1897. 



I 



105 
112 
463 
488 



1898. 

164 
136 
915 
650 



1899. 

124 
148 
467 
516 



1900. 



1896-1900. 



188 I 702 

196 I 711 

560 I 2J99 

811 I 2,847 



Quarter. 



First . 
.Second 
Third . 
Fourth . 



Repokted Deaths by Quahtkrs. 
1896. I 1897. 



53 



106 
97 



18i)8. 



1899. 



1900. I 1896-1800. 



27 


31 


40 


57 


43 


1 ^ 


39 


49 


99 


1 169 


! 89 


121 


113 


1 134 


1 124- 


147 



208 



684 
616 



TABLE VI. 

Typhoid Fbveh in Mashaohusetts and New York Citt, 1896-1900. Deaths bt 

Quarters. 
Corrected for duration of the disease. (Shifted back six weeks so that first quarter of 
the year Inclndes period from the serenth to the twentieth week, and so on.) 

Massachusetts. 



Quarter. 



First . 
Second . 
Third . 
Fourth . 



1896. 

65 

70 
196 
107 



1897. 


i 1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


1896-1900. 


63 


1 

1 ^ 


70 


65 


328 


62 


55 


74 


57 


818 


160 


1 190 


164 


158 


868 


100 


1 112 


97 


181* 


647 



1 Inclndes first six weeks of 1901, figures 9, 9, 4, 12, 10, 6. 
New York City. 



Quarter. 



First . 
Second . 
Third . 
Fourth . 



1806. 

41 
64 
104 
67 



i 1897. 


1898. 


1 1899. 


1900. 


1896-1900. 


32 


34 


39 


44 


190 


1 76 


52 


50 


71 


308 


109 


219 


, 125 


148 


706 


69 


77 


1 « 


125 i 


419 



i Includes first six weeks of 1901, figures 9, 8, 6, 11, 9, 6. 
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TABLE VII. 

Typhoid Fever in Massachusetts Axd New York City, 1896-1900. Dkaths by 

quakteks. 

Corrected for dnration of the disease. (Shifted bat-k three weeks so that first qaarter 
of the year includes period from the fourth week to ihe Mvetiteenth week, etc. 

MASKACnrSKTTS. 



Qaarter. 



1896. 



First 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 



75 
68 
162 
137 



1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


72 


65 


63 


65 


51 


53 


68 


55 


155 


161 


165 


138 


113 


144 


116 


140 



1896-1£C0. 



340 
285 
781 
660 



New York City. 



Quarter. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


1896-1900. 


First 


45 


29 


32 


32 


48 


186 


Second 


42 


63 


49 


48 


56 


248 


Third 


110 


114 


201 


lis 


136 


674 


Fourth 


82 


83 


102 


104 


138 


600 











TABLE VIII. 














Typhoid Fever in Berlin, 1889-98. Reported Casks. 












(Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt Berlin.) 








i 


1 


1 


•5 

83 


i 


9 

C 
9 


►. 

^ 


< 


1 


i 


i 


1 


1889 


60 


337 


144 


94 


81 


172 


181 


94 


93 


256 


85 


1890 


83 


54 


32 49 


56 


47 


71 


107 


149 


61 


38 


38 


1891 


40 


61 


62 1 33 , 36 


35 


139 


118 


166 


166 


53 


53 


1892 


33 


44 


25 ! 28 24 


38 


40 


77 


133 , 60 


46 


41 


1893 


28 


16 


25 ' 42 37 


26 


49 


96 


229 52 


36 


16 


1894 


13 


17 


12 i 17 21 


15 


28 


47 


54 ' 23 


30 


24 


1895 


21 


8 


12 j 7 35 


43 


48 


86 


79 ' 63 


40 


31 


1896 


28 


17 


13 1 11 19 


17 


53 


60 


35 1 37 


17 


11 


1897 


9 


16 


18 1 10 12 


33 


44 


94 


59 , 19 


30 


90 


1898 


15 


14 


12 ! 24 20 


21 


29 


62 


61 1 38 


27 


18 


Total. . 


330 


584 


355 


301 


354 i 356 


673 


918 


1,059 1 611 


672 


347 
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Deaths Among Reported Cases. 





1 


1 


1 


i 


1 


1 




< 


f 


1 


1 


i 


1889 




48 


32 


11 


12 


7 


19 


17 


16 


14 


34 


10 


1890 




12 




9 


11 


6 


11 


16 


8 


6 


8 




1891 


6 


7 


11 


3 


4 


6 


6 


12 


11 


16 


16 




1892 


11 




12 


8 


4 


4 


6 


6 


12 


9 


9 




1893 








3 


9 


6 


3 


12 


23 


9 


7 




1894 








4 


6 


2 


4 


2 




6 


2 




1896 








2 


1 


10 


7 


9 


17 


16 


8 


11 


18f« 








6 


2 


2 


1 


4 




5 


2 




1897 


2 






6 


1 


8 





12 




6 


4 




1898 


7 




2 


2 


1 


2 


4 


8 




8 


7 




Total. . 


67 


81 


87 


49 


60 


45 


60 


96 


114 


93 


97 


67 



TABLE IX. 

Typhoid Fetbb Casks and Deaths. Fbovidekoe, R. L, 1885-1900. 
(Report, Saperinteiident of Health, for 1900.) 









A 






















4 


i 




1 


1? 


p 




1 




i 


1 


1 


Caan. . 


207 


127 


134 


110 


96 


89 


132 


246 


ai4 


342 


651 


386 


Deattaa . 


69 


44 


48 


46 


48 


38 


47 


67 


72 


90 


106 


128 



TABLE X. 

Cases of Typhoid Feybb Admitted to the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
1891-1900. Classified according to month of admission. 





i 


1 


1 


1 


i 


1 




1 






1 


1 


1801 






2 


6 




3 


7 


20 


28 


25 


7 


6 


1892 






2 


2 






9 


10 


37 


25 


7 


6 


1803 








1 






9 


22 


17 


10 


13 


6 


1894 








2 






8 


18 


34 


16 


14 


2 


1196 








2 






6 


24 


28 


20 


13 


6 


1896 








4 






11 


22 


30 


37 


12 


11 


1887 








1 






6 


24 


17 


21 


12 


6 


1888 








4 




10 


10 


55 


67 


26 


18 


17 


1809 








9 


11 




10 


33 


43 


31 


15 


9 


1900 








8 






14 


28 


33 


33 


18 


25 


Total . . 


46 


85 


27 


39 


44 


63 


00 


256 


334 


244 


1.29 


93 
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Tablx X.-~Contintted, 

CABB8 or TTPHom Fbysb at the Mambachuhictts Oxkkkal Hohpital which 

TRRnnrATBD Fatally, 1891-1900. Classified Ao(^ordcko to Mokth of 

Admission. 









^ 






















i 

1^ 




1 


< 


1 


i 


i 

■ 


? 
< 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1801 


2 




1 


2 






5 


3 




1 




1892 




1 










1 


2 


7 


4 


1 




1808 






1 








2 


1 


3 


2 


2 




1894 


1 






2 






1 


2 


6 


1 


2 


2 


1896 








1 






2 


4 


3 


1 


2 


2 


1896 














2 


2 


3 


3 


6 




1897 
















.5 




2 


2 


1 


1898 


2 




2 








1 


6 


7 


4 


1 


2 


1899 


2 














2 


4 


6 


_ 


2 


1900 


2 




2 




2 






2 


5 


3 

26 


2 
18 


3 


Total . . 


9 


1 


6 


6 


5 


6 


9 


31 


41 


12 





TABLE XI. 



Casks of Typhoid Feybb Admittbd to the Boston Crnr Hospital, 188ft-97. 
Classified According to Month of Admission. 





4 




1 


1 


1 


•? 


►» 

^ 


1 


i 


1 


1 


i 


1888 


7 


1 


11 


6 


18 


19 


14 


46 


89 


67 


26 


16 


1889 


17 


8 


6 


7 


9 


16 


49 


83 


97 


62 


26 


16 


1890 


7 


12 


12 


8 


13 


7 


21 


61 


69 


67 


26 


17 


1891 


12 


7 




6 


16 


20 


42 


47 


93 


92 


39 


13 


1892 


3 


6 


16 


11 


12 


16 


19 


31 


66 


42 


36 


18 


1893 


8 


9 




10 


20 


15 


30 


44 


64 


37 


33 


14 


1894 


3 


2 




12 


12 


11 


18 


70 


77 


73 


31 


16 


1896 • 


4 


3 




4 


16 


14 


29 


69 


70 


48 


22 


22 


1896 


17 


6 




11 


17 


17 


30 


70 


71 


76 


49 


39 


1897 


10 


13 




16 


11 


10 


10 


27 


22 


16 


16 


11 


Total . . 


88 


67 


89 


90 


142 


144 


263 


637 


697 


649 


300 


180 
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Tablb XL— Continued. 

Cabbs of Tythoid Fbteb at the Boston City Hobpital which Tebminatsd 
Fatallt, 1888-97. Classifibd Aocobdino to Month of admlssion. 









. 


• 




















1 


1 


1 


t 

< 


1 


n 


i 


i 


1 


t 


i 


1' 


1888 


1 




2 




2 


2 


2 




12 








1889 


4 









2 




6 


11 


11 








1890 


1 




2 




2 




6 




3 








1891 


2 




2 




1 




3 




14 








1892 


2 




2 




3 




4 




10 








1893 


3 




1 




6 




6 




8 








1894 












2 




2 




12 








1895 







3 




6 




4 




7 








1896 


4 









1 




5 




6 








1897 


1 




4 




4 




2 




4 








Total . . 


18 


9 


16 


17 


29 


19 


88 


68 


87 


62 


36 


23 
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THE VITAL STATISTICS OF THE CENSUS OF 1900. 
By Fredebigk L. Hoffman. 



Introductory. 



The apparently impossible has been accomplished within 
two years of the taking of the census, and the two volumes 
containing the essential facts regarding human mortality in 
the United States have been published and distributed. 
When we recall that the first volume of vital statistics of the 
Census of 1890 was not distributed until 1896, and that the 
last was delayed in publication until 1898, the successful con- 
clusion of the efforts of Mr. W. H. King, Chief Statistician of 
the Division of Vital Statistics, is a matter for public con- 
gratulation. For the first time in the history of the census 
the vital statistics are available at a period when the facts and 
conclusions can be applied to the solution of present-day 
problems; and the volumes, therefore, take their well- 
deserved place as a most useful contribution to the science 
of vital statistics in the United States. Only those who 
have been engaged in similar undertakings can fully ap- 
preciate the great technical difficulties to be overcome in the 
preparation of a volume containing a large number of com- 
putations derived by an intricate analysis from an enormous 
body of individual facts. It is not going too far to say that 
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Part I of vital statistics forms a work of reference for 
American health officers, physicians, sanitarians, and students 
of social problems, assuming for this country the place of 
Newsholme's "Vital Statistics'* for the United Kingdom. 

Future Annual Reports, 

The promise is held out that, under the permanent organi- 
zation of the Census Office, annual volumes on vital statistics 
will be published ; and it would seem to the writer a question 
of the greatest possible importance that the expressed wish of 
Mr. King, in his circular letter, for full and candid criticisms 
and suggestions should be carried into effect. It is with this 
end in view, and with full appreciation of the eminently useful 
services performed by the Chief Statistician, that the follow- 
ing criticisms and suggestions have been brought together. 
Dealing with a work of such vast proportions and a large 
number of exceedingly complex, interrelated facts, it has 
only been possible to do justice to the most important aspects 
of the problem ; but it may be added that the views expressed 
are based on a careful and painstaking study of vital statistics 
in this country extending over a period of nearly twenty 
years, and including a familiarity with nearly the entire body 
of pubUshed reports and observations on mortality in the 
United States. 

Evideme of Indifference to Eocpert Suggestions, 

Mr. King seems to have given little, if any, consideration 
to the recommendations and suggestions of qualified members 
of the Special Committee of the American Economic Associa- 
tion on the Methods and Scope of the Twelfth Census ; and 
in a general way the "make-up " of the volumes, the arrange- 
ment of, the tables, the nomenclature of the diseases and the 
analytical treatment, combined with the graphic illustrations, 
are a non-critical repetition of Dr. Billings's methods in the 
reports of the Eleventh Census. The valuable suggestion by 
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Professor Fisher that the census of 1900 should contain a criti- 
cal review of all the mortality statistics of value in the United 
States was not adopted ; nor is there any reference whatever 
to the earlier census publications on vital statistics, especially 
the report of De Bow, who first introduced national vital sta- 
tistics into the Census of 1850.* The well-founded advice of 
Professor Fisher that the editor of the volumes should " in- 
sert short catch-titles for the tables and in general make 
tables of contents and indexes more usable " was entirely dis- 
regarded ; and the work in this respect is even inferior to the 
confusing methods adopted in the volumes of vital statistics 
of the Eleventh Census. Whatever information is sought 
must be obtained at a considerable expenditure of time and 
effort, while the method of making page and table headings 
proves a source of irritation. To the general public and to 
the increasing number of medical experts who make practical 
use of vital statistics the census volumes will on this account 
prove an exceedingly difficult work of reference. 

The Value of Enumerators^ Returns, 

At the outset, in the introduction to Part I, attention 
is called to the useful nature of the enumerators' returns. 
Contrary to the view expressed by Professor Fisher, that the 
cause of vital statistics would be better advanced by the omis- 
sion of all enumerated deaths, it is conclusively proven by 
Mr. King that through the results of enumeration the regis- 
tration records of States and cities have been materially, and in 
some instances very materially, improved. Thus, for instance, 
the number of deaths returned by the registration record of 
Essex County, New Jersey, was 1 3 per cent, less than the 
actual number, as shown by the census enumeration, there 
having been ninety-nine more deaths than were recorded 
in the office of the Secretary of the State Board of Health. 

* A very mteresting contribution to the practical use of census vital statistics will be found in 
Archibald Russell's *' Principles of Statistical Inquiry as Illustrated in Proposals for Uniting 
an Examination into the Resources of the United States with the Census to be taken in 1840." 
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Another illustration is the county of Clinton, New York, 
where the registration returns gave only 60.5 per cent, of 
the total deaths as ultimately established upon supplementary 
information furnished by the enumerators' returns. These 
illustrations will show the auxiliary value of a system of enu- 
meration as a check upon the accuracy of registration returns 
and as a means toward a more complete statement of the 
actual mortality of a given State, district, or city. 

Decline in Value of American Registration Reports, 

It may not be out of place briefly to comment upon the 
evidence furnished in the Introduction that there has been in 
many directions a decline in the efficiency and value of local 
registration and the publication of results. It is most unfort- 
unate that the American medical press is not sufficiently 
critical of the contents, nature, and object of local health 
reports, which, in large numbers, must be received for review. 
The writer recalls practically no instances of importance in a 
careful scrutiny of two leading medical journals during a 
period of tqn years in which attention has been called to the 
inadequacy of local reix)rts and the misleading methods em- 
ployed by local registrars. It would take up too much space 
to discuss the matter on this occasion, but a few instances of 
flagrant abuse and unquestionable decline in efficiency may be 
pointed out. For some years previous to 1895, under the 
active efforts of the late Dr. Cochrane, a series of useful, if 
not entirely accurate, reports on the vital statistics of Alabama 
had been issued. Since the death of Dr. Cochrane (in 1896, 
I think) no reports have been issued. For Mobile, Ala., no 
local reports have been issued since 1 894 ; for Chicago, 111., 
none since 1898. For Philadelphia no detailed reports regard- 
ing the mortality by cause and age were published in 1897- 
98 ; and for Buffalo, T^.Y., no reports have been published 
since 1886. For West Virginia no reports were published for 
1897 and 1898. For Pittsburg, Pa., no report will be issued 
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for the year 1901, since the city council has refused to appro- 
priate the necessary funds. The same is true for Kansas 
City, Mo. ; and for a similar reason no report was published 
for California for 1897-98. For the city of Denver no 
health report has been published since 1898. For Knoxville, 
Tenn., after a continuous publication of reasonably useful and 
accurate reports for twenty-one years, the publication was 
suddenly suspended in 1894, no report was published for 
1895, the publication was resumed in 1896, since which 
date no annual reports have been printed or given to 
the public. 

For some unaccountable reason the registration reports 
of Vermont, which for forty years had been issued with 
a reasonable degree of uniformity and accuracy, were sud- 
denly changed in 1 897 ; and all information relative to the 
causes of death by ages was omitted. It is difficult to under- 
stand the liberty which is thus taken with registration reports 
on the part of registrars or other State officials. By what 
right and for what reason any State official can take it upon 
himself to alter the fundamental data pertaining to the vital 
history of the State or city is beyond the understanding of 
the writer. Thus forty years of effort and a large amount 
of expense for the State of Vermont have practically been 
wasted, in that all future reports will lack the fundamentally 
most important data of health and longevity ; namely, the 
mortality from different diseases at different periods of life. 
This does not at all imply that the reports for Vermont 
have been exceptionally useful, since they have always fallen 
materially short of what such reports have been in the States 
of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, etc. ; but how 
so serious an omission as the ages at death by specified 
causes could be made is simply evidence of the gross igno- 
rance which still prevails in this country regarding the funda- 
mental character of vital statistics and the utility of such 
data, if properly prepared and placed before the public. 
Nor is there to be found in American public health reports a 
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distinct recognition of even the elementary principles of vital 
statistics, as laid down by Farr, Newsholme, and others. In 
other words, there appears to be no clear recognition of the 
real local value of such reports, of their public utility and 
their greatest possible usefulness. 

There is, therefore, an exceptional opportunity before Mr. 
King to make his annual reports a model to be imitated by 
local registrars ; and public attention should constantly be 
called to defects in reports of States and cities, which, indeed, 
is a most necessary but ill-discharged function of medical 
journalism in the United States. It is nothing to the credit 
of large American cities, like New York, Boston, Chicago, 
etc., that their vital statistics and published reports should 
by degrees have fallen into disuse instead of being con- 
stantly improved, as is the case in England, where the local 
reports of thirty-three towns are models of their kind, of 
great public usefulness, highly respected, constantly referred 
to in medical literature, and, finally, a worthy supplement 
to the annual reports of the Registrar-General. The one 
notable exception for the United States is the report of 
the Superintendent of Health and Registrar of Vital Sta- 
tistics of Providence, R.I., issued annually since 1856. Care 
should be taken by the Census Office to arrange the future 
reports so that they shall deal rather with the United States 
as a whole and set forth general laws of mortality and 
disease prevalence by general divisions than, by giving too 
much local information, assume the place of local reports on 
the health and vital statistics of the different communities. 
Such reports, if intelligently prepared, are absolutely essen- 
tial ; and the need thereof should be more generally recog- 
nized by the medical press of this country. It is a melan- 
choly fact, to one who is familiar with the history of Amer- 
ican vital statistics, to note the many wrecks on the shore 
of time left behind in a few scattered reports for States and 
cities where once a good beginning was made, only to be 
abandoned after the initial factor had passed away. Usually 
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it is a one man's work, the value of which is scarcely recog- 
nized by the general community, ill-paid and ill-considered, 
whUe the results are printed only after much difficulty, if at 
all. Thus, once upon a time, South Carolina, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, and Iowa had registration systems which could 
have been developed to great usefulness ; but the subject was 
permitted to lapse, and the reports are now curiosities in sta- 
tistical and mortality literature. If the work of Mr. King 
does nothing else than to bring before the American public 
the great utility of vital statistics in determining local condi- 
tions predisposing to ill-health at different periods of life, 
with their causes properly localized, they will form one of 
the most valuable contributions to the knowledge of the 
present age. 

General Criticism of Scope and Method, 

For some peculiar reason the maps showing the disease 
prevalence in registration States are limited to five diseases, 
while thirteen maps are devoted to an exhibit of the disease 
prevalence in different sections of the United States on the 
basis of ratios of specific diseases to the mortality from all 
causes. It would have been better to have omitted the maps 
showing the mortality from influenza in the registration States, 
and instead thereof to have given maps showing the mortality 
rates from malaria, pneumonia, and suicide in the area for 
which accurate information is available. The use of ratios is 
of very limited value, and likely to lead to serious abuse on 
the part of those who for local reasons wish to prove one 
section more healthful than another. 

The final section (Tables 20 to 28) of Part I, entitled 
" Ratio Tables," includes a number of rate tables ; and the 
title is, therefore, misleading. This inadequacy of head- 
lines and catch-titles is met with throughout the census vol- 
umes, leading to confusion, and causing great difficulty in 
making the volumes of practical utility. Thus it requires 
careful study, on the part of even those who are reason- 
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ably familiar with the subject, to determine the exact mean- 
ing of the different tables as indicated by the head-lines, 
which, in most instances, are very inadequate, and some- 
times misleading. Table 23, for example, showing "Num- 
ber of deaths at each age per 1,000 deaths at known 
ages," fails to indicate that it refers to the mortality by 
sex, color, and birthplace of mothers. Table 24, showing 
the "Number of deaths at each age per 1,000 deaths at 
known ages from each cause," is one which is most likely to 
be misunderstood by those who are not familiar with this 
otherwise very useful method of showing the distribution of 
deaths at different periods of life. It would perhaps have 
been better if a column had been added, giving the unit of 
1,000 for each disease, to indicate exactly the method em- 
ployed; namely, to show for every 1,000 deaths from each 
disease the number occurring at each divisional period of 
life. Table 25, showing the "Number of Deaths from Each 
Cause per 1,000 Deaths from Known Causes at Each Age," 
should also have given the unit of 1,000 in the first line 
underneath the period of life to indicate exactly that what 
it is meant to show is the proportion of deaths from each 
specific cause occurring at each divisional period of life. 
Since this statement of facts is exactly the opposite of the 
preceding, but one with which the general public is hardly 
familiar, the tables, without some textual explanation, are 
likely to be understood by only the very small number of 
those who have made a study of vital statistics. But the 
most serious objection against these tables is the omission of 
detailed information regarding the number of deaths in the 
registration area by divisional periods of life in identically the 
same manner as the data are given in the form of ratios. It 
is difficult to understand why such an enormous amount of 
labor was expended upon the calculation of ratios of ex- 
tremely limited usefulness when accurate rates per thousand 
living could have been as readily calculated and given to the 
public. For reasons best known to those in charge of the 
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work the death rates for the registration area are given only 
for eight periods of life, whereas the ratios are given for 
twenty-five periods of life ; yet much more useful results 
would have followed if exactly the opposite method had been 
adopted, — namely, to give twenty-five periods of life for each 
table of rates per thousand living, and eight periods of life 
for each table showing the ratios of deaths from different 
diseases at different ages. 

A very useful note is appended to some of the fundamental 
tables in Part I, referring the reader to fundamental tables 
in Part II, where the original data regarding deaths can be 
found. It would have been desirable to have given similar 
information regarding tHe population data, and in addition some 
textual explanation as to the methods employed, with exam- 
ples so prepared that even the reader but superficially familiar 
with vital statistics could readily understand the difference be- 
tween the rates and ratios given in the final tables of Part I. 



Repetition and Duplication of Facts, 

Limiting the rates to registration areas, separate returns 
are given for five subdivisions : namely, registration cities as a 
class, registration States, registration cities in registration 
States, rural sections of registration States, and registration 
cities in non-registration States. There has thus been dupli- 
cation of results and a great waste of space, time, money, 
and opportunity in this repetition of practically identical 
series of facts. To illustrate this point, it is only necessary 
to consider the general death rate of males, which shows as 
follows: registration record, 19.0 per thousand; registration 
cities, 20.0 per thousand; registration States, 18.1 per thou- 
sand; registration cities in registration States, 19.8 per thou- 
sand ; rural sections of registration States, 15.8 per thousand ; 
registration cities in other States, 20.2 per thousand. There 
are, therefore, included in registration area generally three 
separate groups returning practically identical results, as 
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follows : 20.0, 19.8, and 20.2 per thousand. This subdivision 
is carried through the entire census volume, causing endless 
confusion, and serving, as far as the writer can judge, no use- 
ful purpose except the one of showing, possibly, the greater 
accuracy of the returns from registration cities in registration 
States. In any future report of this kind it would seem 
that the results need only be shown for the registration area 
and separately for registration cities and registration rural sec- 
tions. This would give three divisions instead of six, and prac- 
tically cut down the work and this volume of the census by as 
much as one-third, if not more. 

Inadequate Population Data, 

Section II, on population, contains a table on page xlii 
giving the details of the population by ages and classes. 
This table is defective in that it does not give the details 
regarding the ages of the Indians, Chinese, and Japanese, but 
includes these nativities in the general term " colored '* ; nor, 
as will later be pointed out, is this fundamental basis for 
subsequent rates given in any other part of the volumes on 
vital statistics and population. The ages are given by ten- 
year periods from fifteen to forty-four, a twenty-year period 
follows to sixty-four, while ages sixty-five and over are given 
in the aggregate. This method is faulty ; for the facts should 
have been given by ten-year periods throughout, certainly to 
age seventy-five. Ages under one year are given separately, 
but again included in the period under five. This method 
also is faulty in that the population should have been given 
for ages o-i and 1-4, thus affording a definite measure of 
the mortality at two well-defined periods of life. The only 
argument in favor of the method adopted is that it follows 
precedent, and coincides with the English tables, giving the 
mortality at ages under five only. This objection could have 
been readily overcome by the publication of the population 
and mortality data by single years under five and by five- 
year periods after this age, thus making it possible for any 
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one to form his own age combinations in whatever way 

required. 

Births and Birth Rates, 

Section III, dealing with births, forms a very useful con- 
tribution toward our knowledge of an exceedingly important 
subject, even though most of the conclusions are hypothetical 
and based on estimates and theoretical assumptions. Gen- 
erally speaking, the conclusions have been arrived at with 
care ; and the results are reasonably approximate to the 
truth. Thus, to quote one significant statement, the average 
annual rate of increase by excess of births is shown to be 
only 19.5 per thousand for those of native birth and native 
parentage against 36.5 per thousand for those of foreign 
parentage. The rate of increase for the colored was slightly 
less than that for native white parents, being estimated at 
17.8 per thousand. An even more significant fact, however, 
is pointed out relative to the birth rate in the Northeastern 
States, where the average annual increase of those of native 
parentage is represented by only 3.8 per thousand against an 
estimated increase of 39.6 per thousand for those of foreign 
parentage. Natality forms an almost neglected chapter in 
American vital statistics, while yet a subject of profound in- 
terest and far-reaching practical importance. 

Fecundity of Native Women, 

In the Census of 1 890 inquiry was made for the first time, 
of all women who were or had been married, as to the num- 
ber of children born to them, and the number of these chil- 
dren living at the time the census was taken ; but, unfortu- 
nately, no tabulation of these data was made, it is stated, for 
want of time.* Thus a series of facts of the greatest socio- 
logical and political value were kept from the public; and 
the Census Act in this respect was disregarded for reasons 
unknown. 

*A similar inquiry was made in the Census of 1900 (Population Schedule No. i, cols. 11 and 
12); but thus far the results have not been made public. 
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An inquiry of this kind was made by the census of Massa- 
chusetts in 1885; and results of considerable value were 
published in Volume II on social statistics. It was there 
shown, for instance, that of native married women of native 
birth 20.2 per cent, were without children, while of married 
women of foreign birth only 13.3 per cent, had never had 
children. For reasons equally perplexing no similar inquiry 
was made by the Massachusetts census of 1895, yet it is not 
going too far to say that, in the vast amount of statistical data 
pertaining to every conceivable aspect of the life of the popu- 
lation, no branch of inquiry could possibly be of greater impor- 
tance than the fertility of native-born women of native parent- 
age, the proportion of children to the married, the proportion 
surviving, etc., in comparison or contrast with similar facts 
for those of foreign parentage, destined in course of time to 
increase and multiply out of all proportion to the growth of 
the population of what may properly be called " native stock." 

General Death Rates, 

Sections IV and V deal with general death rates. Unfortu- 
nately, the fundamental facts regarding deaths by ages and 
classes have not been given in this section in a manner to 
correspond with the table of population. It must always 
be kept in mind that the deaths for the registration area 
and its subdivisions by States, cities, and rural sections form 
a separate body of facts, a thing totally apart from the gen- 
eral census data relating to population and deaths for the 
United States as a whole; and the first fundamental prin- 
ciple of any census analysis should be that no rates be 
published for which the corresponding actual data are not 
given in identically the same manner. As will be pointed out 
later on, the most serious defect of the census volumes on 
vital statistics is that a large amount of analysis is given to 
the public without the publication of the corresponding actual 
facts as to population and deaths, making it impossible for the 
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critical reader to verify the accuracy of the rates or to deter- 
mine the value and importance of the rates by the number of 
observations upon which the conclusions are based. The 
importance of this criticism will become more apparent upon 
considering the subject in a little more detail, for, as Mr. 
King points out, "In this country there are such marked dif- 
ferences in the composition of the population of different 
States and cities that certain primary characteristics of the 
population must be taken into consideration in comparing the 
general death rates with each other or with those of foreign 
countries or cities." While this point is readily admitted, the 
data themselves, making possible a thorough analysis and a 
rearrangement of different series of facts, are not given to 
the public ; and they might, therefore, as well never have been 
collected. This is illustrated more fully in considering Sec- 
tion VI, where color and race in relation to deaths are dis- 
cussed. 

Race Mortality, 

The crude death rates of five races are given for the reg- 
istration area respectively as 17.3 per thousand for whites, 

30.2 for negroes, 22.8 for Indians, 18.8 for Chinese, and 

10.3 for Japanese. These death rates are misleading, and 
not comparable with one another as regards the Chinese 
and Japanese populations, which are almost entirely of adult 
ages,* and subject to a radically different mortality experience ; 
and the rates given on page Ixx, showing the mortality from 
certain causes by race and per hundred thousand of popu- 
lation, are equally misleading and practically worthless. If no 
other method could have been devised, the rates should have 
been deduced from the population, ages fifteen and over, and 
been limited to diseases affecting adult life. For instance, 
the conclusion that " the death rate of the Chinese from con- 
sumption (656.8) was very much higher than that of the 

*The proportion at ages twenty to sixty of the population at all ages is 88.6 per cent, for the 
Chinese, 78.4 per cent, for the Japanese, 42.3 for the Indiana, and 45.6 per cent, for the native 
whites of native parents. 
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Indians (506.8) " is, in all probability, a misstatement of the 
facts, since the Indian population contains a large proportion 
of children under 5 (Indians, 14.5 per cent.; Chinese, 1.3 
per cent.), among which the actual number of deaths from 
consumption is proportionately small. Death rates for the 
population of different races should have been given by age 
periods, in the same manner as given for the population by 
parentage on page xlii of the Introduction. 

Omitted Fundamental Data of Population Distribution by Age and 

Pace, 

Another serious impairment of the value of the vital 
statistics is, however, the complete absence of the original 
facts relative to the population and deaths of the Chinese, 
Japanese, and Indians living in the registration area. By a 
curious arbitrariness, facts have been included and excluded, 
apparently without reasonable excuse. Thus, for instance, 
one would expect to find this information under Table 6, 
in Part II, where the deaths at each age by sex, color, and 
nativity are given ; but the term " Colored " includes all 
races other than white, and, though the most elaborate de- 
tails are given by sex and birthplace of mothers for the 
white population, no such information is given for the 
negro, Indian, Chinese, and Japanese populations. The data 
are given in some detail in Table 9, which, however, is for 
the United States as a whole, and not for the registration 
area. Here, again, for some arbitrary reason the data are 
only given for the colored as a group, and for the Indian and 
Chinese population, making it impossible to determine accu- 
rately the negro mortality and that of the Japanese. Table 
10, which gives corresponding information of deaths in the 
registration area, only considers the colored as a group and 
the Chinese, making no mention of the negroes separately, of 
the Indians, and of the Japanese. While information is thus 
available for the deaths of the Chinese in the registration area 
by ages and causes, with distinction of sex, none is published 
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relative to the corresponding population of Chinese in the 
registration area. Population Part II, Introduction, Table 
21, gives the age distribution of the Chinese population, but 
only for the United States as a whole, and not for the registra- 
tion area. Similar criticisms apply to the other races and to 
their combinations, and it is impossible to reconstruct the 
misleading tables given in the analysis. An accurate knowl- 
edge of the mortality and disease liability of the Chinese, 
Japanese, and Indian populations, is therefore impossible. 
This is a matter jnuch to be regretted, since the data were 
evidently available ; and they should have been given to the 
public rather than a large amount of useless repetition by 
subdivisions of registration areas and analysis based on gross 
death rates of very limited determining value. 

Mortality by Nativity and Birthplace of Mothers. 

Section VI also considers the mortality by general nativity 
and parent nativity and birthplace of mothers, and rates are 
given for a very large number of registration cities. Here, 
again, the rates are not given by age periods ; and they are, 
therefore, in many instances, misleading, showing, for exam- 
ple, a foreign white mortality for Frederick, Md., of 45.6 
per thousand ; for Fresno, Cal., of 9.8 ; and for Jackson- 
ville, 111., of 6 1. 1 per thousand. It is difficult to understand 
why these rates were included in the analysis, since Mr. 
King pointed out in the Introduction that only rates and 
ratios having a uniform numerical basis would be given, 
and that unsatisfactory rates and ratios would be omitted, 
but that the omission would be indicated by an asterisk. 
This table of death rates by color, general nativity, and 
parent nativity, could have been made of real value if the 
rates had been given in the same manner as the mortality 
rates for cities by age periods in Section VII.* 

* An illustration of the practical value of these statistics will be found in a paper by the writer 
on " Race and Mortality " in the MediceU Examintr, New York, October, 1902. 
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T/i€ J^elation of Age to Mortality. 

Section VII discusses the relation of ages to deaths. 
While the relation of age to mortality is, without question, 
the most important factor to be considered in any analysis of 
vital statistics, the complex and heterogeneous character of 
the American population necessitates due consideration of 
race and nativity in its relation to age. While the table of 
death rates here given for a very large number of American 
cities, by eight periods of age, is the most valuable contribu- 
tion ever made to American vital statistics, it falls materially 
short of its greatest utility by the unfortunate omission of 
death rates by color and nativity in cities where the former 
or the latter is of importance. The death rates by cities are 
the first complete statement ever made in American vital 
statistics of the comparative mortality of American urban 
communities with due regard to divisional periods of life. 
Only those who for years have had to content themselves 
with the badly arranged individual health reports of different 
cities can appreciate the value of this table, which in course 
of time must become the fundamental basis for all accurate 
comparisons of the mortality rates of American communities. 

Crude Death Rates, 

It is of the utmost importance that due regard should be 
given to inherent fundamental differences in the elements of 
the population of American cities, so that no serious injustice 
may be done to the interests of different communities. To 
illustrate this point, I may quote the rates given for New 
York City and New Orleans, showing that at ages twenty- 
five to thirty-four the mortality rate is 10.7 per thousand 
in the former against 20.1 per thousand in the latter; but, 
manifestly, since New York has a negro population of only 
1.8 per cent, against 27.1 per cent, for New Orleans, it is 
grossly unfair to compare the two cities in this manner, even 
though it would have been found, on more careful analysis. 
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that the white mortahty of New Orleans considerably exceeds 
the mortality of New York. The actual differences, however, 
are not represented by the rates given. 

Specific Death Rates, 

Too much emphasis cannot be put upon this point, as one 
upon which hinges the entire future of American vital statis- 
tics ; namely, the primary consideration of the elements of the 
population in different communities with due regard to age 
and sex. Whatever may be said against the use of crude 
death rates, which are as misleading as they are generally ap- 
plied to unworthy purposes, applies with special force to 
specific death rates for different periods of life and for cities 
where other race elements than the native white go far 
toward the making up of the larger part of the population. 
To carry this point a little further, I may quote the death 
rate at the age period 25-34 for Natchez, Miss., given as 
35.1 per thousand, against a death rate of only 9.0 per 
thousand for Newark, N.J. ; but Natchez has a negro popu- 
lation of 58.1 per cent., whereas that of Newark forms only 
2.7 per cent, of the total. It is this indifference to the age 
and race distribution of the population which has led to such 
false views in regard to the health of tropical cities, especially 
Havana, Cuba. If the mortality of Havana is analyzed by 
age periods and with due regard to color, it can be shown 
that, while the death rate of white males ages 40-49 is 16.2 
per thousand in Washington, D.C., it is 31.8 per thousand 
in Havana, Cuba, — a very radical and material difference, 
wholly out of proportion to and not at all indicated by the 
crude death rate, which represents the local mortality as 
fairly satisfactory. The crude death rate very rarely, if ever, 
can be relied upon in making comparisons of the mortality of 
different communities, although it is a fairly satisfactory 
index factor of local conditions where the mortality of a 
given city is compared with itself for a period of years. 
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TA^ Omission of Original Data of Population and Deaths -by Age 

and Cause, 

In no other part of the census volumes on vital statistics is 
the absence of the original data, and is the need thereof, more 
clearly illustrated than in the use of this table of death-rates 
at certain ages in registration States and cities. While it is 
true that the original figures as to deaths by cities and at age 
periods have been given in Table 5 of Part II, of vital statis- 
tics, no corresponding details regarding the population of 
the same cities are available excepting in so far as they relate 
to cities with more than twenty-five thousand inhabitants. 
Thus an effort made by the writer to construct tables show- 
ing the mortality, by ages, of cities on the lakes, in the inte- 
rior, in the Southern States, and on the Pacific Coast, was 
futile, since for a large majority of the communities dealt with 
no corresponding information was available regarding the age 
distribution of the population. Nor would even this have 
been entirely satisfactory, since for an accurate statement of 
the facts the fundamental tables should give the population 
and mortality by age, with distinction of color and foreign bom 
in all cases where either one or the other element forms more 
than 20 per cent, of the total population. This, of course, is 
an arbitrary percentage, and merely an approximate indication 
as to where the line could have been drawn. Since the popu- 
lation data of the different registration cities were used in 
computing the rates given on pages Ixxx, etc., it seems little 
short of a statistical crime that the original data were not 
given to the public. 

Mortality by General Nativity. 

The death rates by certain ages or classes given on page 
Ixxxii could have been consolidated by omitting the g^oup 
called " Native,'* which, as is well known, contains such oppo- 
site factors as native whites of native parentage and native 
whites with one or both parents foreign. It would seem more 
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useful to merely give, after the rates of the white population, 
the rate for the native whites of native parents and the na- 
tive whites of mixed parents, and, in addition of course, the 
mortality of those of foreign parents. This would allow for 
the addition of other elements ; as, for instance, the Chinese 
or Japanese, if sufficiently numerically represented in certain 
cities, like San Francisco, Cal., or Portland, Ore. 

TAe Average Age at Death. 

The average age at death is discussed in Section VII at 
greater length than it would seem proper to give to a practi- 
cally discarded subject in vital statistics. The publication of 
this information in the form of a census bulletin led to a 
very large amount of misleading information in the public 
prints, so much so that, in a measure, it would seem more ad- 
visable to omit this series of data altogether. There certainly 
is not always a definite relation between an increase in the 
expectation of life and an increase in the average age at 
death, which may result from entirely different causes. The 
average age at death is of most value when given for specified 
diseases, as has been done on page Ixxxvi, since it makes pos- 
sible a readily intelligible estimate of the probable loss of life 
resulting from an undue mortality from certain diseases, or, as 
the case may be, from casualties or suicides. To illustrate 
a method in which the average age at death can be employed 
in dealing with certain social problems, we may take the 
average age at death of suicides. This is given as 43.6 years 
for the year 1900. The normal expectation of life at age forty- 
four is about twenty-four years ; and, since there are approxi- 
mately 10,000 suicides per annum in the United States, the 
net economic annual loss to the country as the result of sui- 
cide is 240,000 years of life. To this extent a statement of 
the average ages at death is quite useful ; and it is, further- 
more, a ready index factor of the probable age of greatest 
frequency at which deaths from different diseases or causes 
occur. Thus, for example, the average age at death of those 
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who die Ixoxxi measles is given as 4.4 years, while the average 
age at death from consumption is given as 35.3 years, and 
that from cancer as 58.1 years; but, as stated, this factor is 
of very limited utility, and one most likely to be abused and 
employed improperly by newspaper writers and the general 
public. 

Omitted Life Tables. 

It would have been interesting if Mr. King had given some 
explanation why no life tables were calculated on the basis of 
the results of the Twelfth Census, as was done under the 
direction of Dr. Billings in connection with the vital statistics 
of the Tenth and Eleventh Censuses. While it is true that 
such tables were deduced from data not entirely satisfactory, 
they proved, in many respects, a valuable addition to the 
literature of the subject, and of relatively considerable impor- 
tance in connection with numerous investigations. For certain 
States, like Massachusetts and New Jersey, the data would 
seem sufficiently complete to have warranted the introduction 
of a limited number of tables, at least for States and cities in 
the north-eastern part of the United States. 

Mortality by Conjugal Condition, 

The mortality by conjugal condition, as discussed in Sec- 
tion IX of Part I, forms a useful contribution to our knowl- 
edge of an exceedingly interesting and important subject. 
Since the relation of marriage to mortality was first dis- 
cussed on the basis of statistical data by Farr before the 
Social Science Congress of 1857, numerous investigations 
have been made ; but few have proven of value, since little 
attention was paid to the causes of death among the married, 
the unmarried, and the widowed.* 



* The practical value of statistics of mortality by conjugal condition is set forth in a 
of papers by the writer on " Marriage and Morulity ** in the Spectator ^ a New York 
journal, for November, iqoa. A very usetul summary of several Investigations into the same 
subject will be found on page 29 of the report of K&rosy on the MorUlity of Budapest for die 
period 1886-90. The best illustration of the method to be followed in inquiries of this kind is 
T. A. Coghlan's " Childbirth in New South Wales," containing tables showing the expectation 
of married life, the mortality, etc. 
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Mr. King gives five tables in his analysis, of which, how- 
ever, only two are of determining value. In the first of the 
tables the error in the Eleventh Census is repeated by 
publishing crude death rates for the single, the married, and 
the widowed, without excluding the population at ages under 
fifteen, which, of course, forms a very large proportion of the 
" Single," as thus referred to in the table. It seems hardly 
necessary to draw attention to the fact that, in discussing the 
mortality by conjugal condition, the divisional line must be 
drawn at the age below which marriage is a practical impos- 
sibility or of exceedingly rare occurrence. To discuss the 
effects of marriage by comparing a population containing a 
vast number of infants and children with one exclusively lim- 
ited to the conjugal state is as inaccurate as if we were to 
compare the liability of officers in the field to death in action 
with that of students at the West Point Academy. Thus the 
first table of the five is grossly misleading, showing, for 
example, the mortality of single males of all ages to be i6.6 
per thousand against 16.4 per thousand for the married, — a 
difference of 0.2 per thousand in favor of the latter, making 
the mortality of the two classes practically identical. The 
conclusion based on the crude data would therefore be that 
the conjugal state did not have a perceptible effect upon 
mortality, when, as a matter of fact, the very opposite is the 
truth. Even by excluding persons of ages under fifteen, the 
real truth of the matter is not stated, since the mortality of 
single males of fifteen years and over is thus given as 11. 6 
per thousand, and of married males as 16.7 per thousand, — 
a difference of 5 . i per thousand in favor of the single, leading 
to the conclusion that the single enjoy a much lower mortality 
than the married at ages fifteen and over. The approximate 
truth is only ascertained when we consider specific age 
groups, as, for example, fifteen to forty-four, at which the 
mortality of single males is 9.4 per thousand, and of the 
married 8.1, showing a difference in favor of the married of 
1.3 per thousand, leading to the accurate conclusion that mar- 
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ried males during early married life are subject to a slightly 
lower mortality than the single. The difference becomes 
more pronounced at ages forty-five to sixty-four, at which 
single males have a mortality of 33.3 per thousand against a 
death-rate of the married of 20.4 per thousand, showing a dif- 
ference in favor of the married of 12.9 per thousand. At 
ages sixty-five and over the single males experienced a mortality 
of 107.8 per thousand against that of the married of only 75.0 
per thousand, the difference in favor of married males being 
32.8 per thousand. Since general statements in the public 
press, and even in medical discussions, usually ignore the 
mortality by divisional periods of life, the first table given in 
the census returns is the one most likely to be quoted, and 
the one which gives rates and conclusions diametrically oppo- 
site to the truth. The fallacy is repeated for the five sub- 
divisions of the registration area, and thus a considerable 
amount of valuable space and time has been >\'asted upon 
entirely misleading and useless data. Instead of the rates 
by subdivisions of the registration area, the report should 
have given rates by shorter divisional periods of life, if possi- 
ble by ten-year periods and only for the registration area as 
a whole. It certainly can serve no useful purpose to learn 
whether the mortality of the married, single, and widowed, 
is higher or lower in the group of registration cities than 
in a group of cities in non-registration States ; but it would 
have served a large and most important interest, had the 
fundamental data of population and deaths been given for 
the registration area by conjugal condition and by ten-year 
divisional periods of life as high as eighty-five years of age. 

The third table of this series carries forward the same 
fundamental fallacy involved in the first in that crude death- 
rates are given to show the mortality from certain diseases by 
color, sex, and conjugal condition without distinction of age. 
Attention to the elements of the population, but especially to 
the diagram given on Plate 9 of Population, Part II, would 
have made clear to the Census Office the fallacy of giving 
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the mortality of the single and married without distinction 
of age, from diseases such as cancer and tumor, for example, 
which affect almost exclusively adult periods of life. Thus 
I cannot better illustrate the fallacy involved in this table 
and the erroneous conclusions to which the same must lead 
than by the statement that according to the third table, 
given on page xciii, the mortality of single females from 
cancer and tumor is 18.2 and that of the married 116.4 per 
hundred thousand with the implied conclusion that married 
women, as a class, are subject to an enormously higher mor- 
tality from cancer and tumor than the single. But, as a 
matter of fact, the mortality from cancer depends largely 
upon age; and the fourth table of the series shows con- 
clusively that at ages forty-five and over single females are 
subject to a higher mortality from cancer and tumor than 
married women. 

Disease Classifications, 

While discussing this third table, it may also be pointed out 
that suicides are given fourth place in the number of diseases 
or causes of deaths discussed in detail, followed by *' General 
Diseases — A,'* whereas the general practice in other parts of 
the reports has been to precede all diseases by the group called 
** General Diseases — A," and place suicides after accidents 
and injuries where, in the standard nomenclature of diseases 
or causes of death, they properly belong. This arbitrary 
shifting of diseases from one position to another prevails 
throughout the analysis of the vital statistics in Part I, but 
it is only proper to add that the error is the result of a repe- 
tition of Dr. Billings's methods in the Census of 1 890. 



Valuable Rates of Mortality by Conjugal Condition, 

The fourth table of the series, showing death rates from 
selected causes by age and sex, is an exceedingly useful one ; 
but, unfortunately, the rates being limited to large divisional 
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periods of life, they are not as useful as they could readily 
have been made, and without sacrifice of space, if other useless 
and misleading data had been omitted. While this table is of 
value, it gives evidence of hasty compilation and ill-considered 
treatment in that the important group of diseases of the respira- 
tory organs is entirely omitted,* and, incredible as it seems, in 
a discussion of the mortality by conjugal condition no informa- 
tion is given regarding the mortality of married and single 
women from puerperal affections. While this group of diseases 
is referred to in detail in the section on mortality in its relation 
to season, it is entirely omitted from the section where, if 
an)rwhere, it properly belongs. While fully recognizing the 
inherent difficulty of obtaining absolutely accurate information 
regarding puerperal mortality among unmarried women, still 
an attempt in this direction would have been more useful than 
the entire omission in this section of the mortality of women 
from the results of pregnancy. Nor has this information been 
given in the fundamental tables following the Introduction ; 
and thus the, perhaps, most important aspect of an interesting 
problem of human mortality is entirely ignored. In the fourth 
table, suicides are placed in their proper position ; that is, at 
the end of the table ; but neither alcoholism nor accidents and 
injuries are included in this table, which, as previously stated, 
is one of the two tables of really determining importance given 
in this section. 

The fifth table of this series has the heading, "Propor- 
tions of deaths from certain causes per i,ooo deaths from 
known causes.'* Even the most superficial student of vital 
statistics has a reasonably definite idea as to what is meant 
by this heading, and he concludes naturally that what this 
table is intended to show is the proportion of deaths from 
specified causes of the mortality from all causes by conjugal 
condition. This, however, is not by any means what the 
table really shows. It required a re-examination of the 
fundamental data to make it clear to the writer just what was 

*The flame omission occurs in the report on the Vital Statistics of the Eleventh Censas» 
Part I, p. 59. 
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implied in this tabular summary ; and, whatever criticism re- 
garding omission or commission may be applicable to other 
parts of the census volumes on vital statistics, the most seri- 
ous objection applies to this table, which is completely 
misleading and unworthy of being introduced into a work 
making pretensions to scientific accuracy and usefulness. 

What the Census Office really shows in this table, but what 
is not at all implied in the heading, is the proportion of deaths 
by conjugal condition of persons dying from different diseases 
or groups of diseases at different periods of life : thus, for ex- 
ample, of every one thousand single males dying from con- 
sumption in the registration area, 883.6 died at ages fifteen 
to forty-four, 99.7 at ages forty-five to sixty-four, and 16.7 at 
ages sixty-five and over. What useful purpose such a table 
can serve the writer fails to understand, but that it leads to 
absolutely wrong conclusions is readily apparent when the 
mortality of the widowed is compared with that of the single ; 
for then this table would lead to the assumption that any 
given disease, no matter which may be selected, is proportion- 
ately much more fatal or much more common among the lat- 
ter than among the former. I cannot do better than cite a 
single illustration of the misleading conclusions imposed upon 
the public : — 

Mortality of Single Males from Suicide. 

jir" »5-44 45-64 65+ 

Rate per 1,000 of population 15.2 56.0 77.3 

Ratio per 1,000 deaths at each age 792.9 170.3 36.8 

Thus, according to the fourth table, represented by the 
rate given, the mortality from suicide among single males 
increases with advancing age; but, according to the fifth 
table, represented by the second line, showing for the total 
mortality the proportion of deaths at different periods of life, 
the mortality from this disease constantly decreases with 
advancing age. 
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Season and Mortality, 

The mortality, by months or seasons, in relation to deaths, 
is briefly discussed and illustrated by four diagrams. No ex- 
planation is given as to the method adopted of arriving at the 
monthly death rate, the assumption being that the rates have 
been calculated from the population as determined for the 
census year, with no correction for the monthly decrease in 
population backwards to June, 1899. Nor is it stated whether 
the actual number of deaths stated for different months were 
adjusted to eliminate inaccuracies due to the unequal length 
of the months, the importance of which has been so clearly 
pointed out by Dr. Abbott in "Vital Statistics for Massa- 
chusetts for 1856-95." As Dr. Abbott remarks, "It is 
quite plain that an estimate of population which can be ap- 
plied in calculating the death rate in January and February 
cannot reasonably be applied to the same purpose in Novem- 
ber and December, since the annual increase in the population 
is thus disregarded." 

Erroneous Monthly Death Rates, 

The need of corrected and adjusted data in any statement of 
the mortality by months becomes at once apparent when it is 
pointed out that the death rate reported by the census for Feb- 
ruary is 143.6 per hundred thousand against a rate for January of 
146.8, when, as a matter of fact, the mortality during Febru- 
ary is higher than the mortality during January, when proper 
correction is made for the differences in the length of months. 
This point being one of quite considerable importance, I have 
calculated the population for the different months of the cen- 
sus year ; and the results are shown in the following table, in 
which the monthly mortality has been corrected and adjusted 
on the basis of 30 5-12 days per month. The table shows, in 
addition to the corrected rates per hundred thousand of popu- 
lation, the unadjusted rates as calculated by the Census. 
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Corrected MoNTHtv Mortality Rates for Registration States . 
All Ages, Males and Females. 

Corrected Corrected 

Estimated Corrected Rates Census Rates 

Population. Deaths. per 100,000. {Unadjusted). 

Jane, 1899 17,140,188 21,811 127.3 123.2 

July ** 17,167,612 25,826 149.8 150.8 

Aug. " 17.195,080 24,944 145.1 145.7 

Sept. " 17,222,593 23,240 134.9 132.0 

Oct. ** 17,250,149 21,385 124.0 125.0 

Nov. " 17,277,749 21,415 123.9 121. 1 

Dec. " i7»30S.393 23,027 133.1 134.5 

Jan., 1900 I7i333i082 25,127 145.0 146.8 

Feb. " 17,360,815 27,226 156.8 143.6 

March " ..... 17.388,592 31,485 181. i 183.9 

April " 17,416,414 30*876 177.3 174.5 

May " 17,444,280 25,340 145.3 h8.o 

This table shows conclusively the fallacy of publishing 
monthly death rates without making the necessary correction 
for an increase in the population and for the inaccuracy re- 
sulting from the unequal length of different months, but es- 
pecially of February. In calculations of this kind, however, 
where different methods are likely to be employed in arriving 
at a given result, it is of the utmost importance that the 
method made use of should be definitely stated, and, if pos- 
sible, illustrated by examples. 



Misleading Graphic Illustrations, 

The method employed of exhibiting graphically the mor- 
tality rate by months is the one which has been used for 
many years, but, from the writer's point of view, not to the 
best advantage. The area representation around the centre 
of a circle gives a curiously shaped figure, the importance of 
which is practically beyond the grasp of the average reader. 
While the technique of graphic illustrations cannot be dis- 
cussed here, it may not be out of place to point out that, if 
the rates had been laid off on the twelve equal segments of 
the circle by means of heavy black lines, a much more 
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definite view of the variations in the death rate by months 
would have been given.* A further and very serious defect 
of these illustrations is that the scale to which they have 
been drawn is not uniform, while the size of the circle is al- 
ways the same, leading of course to wrong conclusions, unless 
all the facts are taken into account. 

Locality in Relation to Mortality, 

Locality in relation to deaths is discussed at some length, 
but the remarks are confined to the twenty-one grand groups 
into which the United States have been divided for the cen- 
sus investigation of mortality. This aspect of the general 
problem of human mortality in a vast country like the United 
States is one of very considerable importance ; and it would 
be next to impossible to do entire justice to the matter, even 
though a whole volume were devoted to the subject. The 
treatment is, on the whole, satisfactory, considering the inade- 
quacy of the data for non-registration sections ; but an exceed- 
ingly valuable addition could readily have been made if the 
registration cities in different sections of the United States 
had been combined in such a manner as to show, for example, 
the mortality rate of lake cities, of Southern cities with dis- 
tinction of color, of Western cities with distinction of altitude, 
of Eastern cities with distinction of foreign parentage, etc. 
It would, however, have been readily possible for any one to 
construct such a table, for a number of purposes of great 
value, had the Census Office given the original data as to popu- 
lation and deaths by age, race, and parent nativity for the 
cities of the registration area. This, as previously pointed 
out, was unfortunately omitted ; and for a larger sphere of 
public utility the volumes are inadequate. 

* For a graphic illustration of this method see Mayr's " Die GesetzmSssigkeit im Geaell- 
schaftsleben," Munich, 1S77, p. 78. See also the annual report of the Surgeon-General of the 
United States Navy for 1884, diagram facing page 361. An early appreciation of this point as 
applied to census vital statistics will be found in Kennedy's preliminary Report on the Eighth 
Census (i860), p. 37, where he points out that *' a correction has been made for unequal months 
by first adding one-thirtieth part to the deaths in April, June, September, and November, and 
two twenty-ninths to the deaths in February, thus changing all to the majority standard of 31 days 
before casting the proportions." 
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The rearrangement of the cities by altitude, longitude, 
latitude, average rainfall, average temperature, and average 
humidity, would also have been readily possible if the funda- 
mental tables of population and deaths had been given to the 
public. By just so much as this fundamental principle of 
census inquiry and publication is disregarded, by just so much 
the published volumes fall short of the highest possible 
degree of public utility. I may illustrate the importance of 
this point by calling attention to Map No. 8, showing the 
relative proportion of deaths from malarial fever in different 
State groups. Almost the entire area south of latitude 35 
degrees north and west of longitude 100 degrees west forms 
one immense malarial belt, where human mortality is at its 
lowest value and where both whites and colored die out of all 
proportion from one specific and well-recognized cause, when 
compared with the more healthful sections of the country. 
No problem of human life is more constantly misunderstood 
than the actual mortality of the white population in Southern 
cities ; and the most misleading statements are often given 
to the public. 

Thus of recent health publications for Southern cities there 
is one in the Shreveport, La., Times of June 8, 1902, referring 
to the city as "one of the healthiest in the entire South,'* 
further supplementing this statement by the remark that " to 
the citizens of Shreveport and those familiar with the city 
this is an axiom, a self-evident truth." The city finds fault 
with the publication of the Census Office to the effect that 
Shreveport had a death rate in the census year of 45.5 per 
thousand, this being attributed to an over-stated mortality and 
to an under-stated population. A special municipal census was 
ordered, showing a population of 24,324 against a census popu- 
lation of 16,013. Regarding the accuracy of this enumera- 
tion, the Times published "the affidavit of the mayor." The 
enumeration was made by a company compiling a local direc- 
tory ; and, by various means usual to such enterprises, the 
official death rate was reduced to 15.7 per thousand for resi- 
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dents and 2 1 .9 for non-residents. A comparison is then made 
with other Southern cities, showing, of course, that Shreve- 
port ** is the most healthful in a Southern latitude." 

Mortality of Northern and Southern Cities, 

There can, however, be very little doubt but that the census 
returns for Shreveport were at least approximately correct ; 
and the data as set forth in the following table show the 
mortality per thousand living at different periods of age for 
Washington, D.C., New Orleans, La., and Shreveport, La. : — 

Illustration: Death Rates of Southern Cities per 1,000 of Popu- 
lation. 
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It will be observed that the mortality of Shreveport per 
thousand living at each period of life is very much in excess 
of the normal mortality of Washington, D.C, and of New 
Orleans, La. Of course, the aggregate death rate for both 
races combined is materially affected by the proportion of 
negro population. Thus while Washington, D.C, has a col- 
ored population of 31.3 per cent., and New Orleans of 27.2 
per cent., the proportion for Shreveport, La., was 53.4. The 
excessive death rate, therefore, is very largely the result of the 
excessive proportion of colored population, not taken into ac- 
count in the census table of death rates for cities, published 
on pages Ixxx-lxxxii. While a more detailed analysis would 
have shown the white mortality of Shreveport to be cer- 
tainly as high as the white mortality of New Orleans, it is 
unjust and unfair toward any community to publish death 
rates of this kind, even if given by age periods. All this 
does not affect the real fact that a great many Southern 
cities, Shreveport probably included, are subject to a much 
higher mortality among the white population than cities lo- 
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cated in more temperate latitudes. The case quoted will 
illustrate the absolute necessity of calculating death rates per 
thousand at different age periods with distinction of race in 
Southern cities and with distinction of foreign parentage for 
the principal cities of the North. 

Causes of Death, 

The causes of death are discussed at considerable length in 
Section XII, which takes up the larger part of the analysis. 
The Census Office has followed the method adopted for the 
Eleventh Census, and has incorporated in its discussion most 
of the faults which so materially impaired the value of the 
earlier contributions to census vital statistics. The proper 
criticism of this section would take up a very large amount of 
space in view of the fact that nearly every important problem 
of vital statistics is involved in the methods and results here 
set forth. 

The census makes use of the antiquated nomenclature em- 
ployed by Dr. Billings instead of the Bertillon system now 
made use of by most of the registrars of vital statistics of 
American States and cities and foreign countries. This is a 
most unfortunate error at the outset of the discussion, since it 
leads to a great deal of confusion and the omission of impor- 
tant vital facts, which would have been impossible, had the 
Bertillon system been adopted. In one of the fundamental 
tables (Vital Statistics, Part II, Table 7) the census office 
gives 219 causes of death in alphabetical order, and this table 
in a measure acts as a check upon the tables employed in the 
analysis ; but here, again, we meet with the omission of details 
regarding ages at death which, for a large variety of purposes, 
would have been exceedingly useful to those interested in the 
mortality from diseases other than those represented by the 
more important causes of death. Of course, any alphabetical 
arrangement of diseases must fall short in that specified 
causes of death forming a group must needs be distributed 
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over different sections of the alphabetical table, as, for exam- 
ple, in the case of deaths from puerperal affections, where we 
find five minor subdivisions, which, of course, must first be 
added before an intelligent opinion can be arrived at regard- 
ing the total mortality of this well-defined group of diseases 
of women. However, the difficulty of combining the different 
minor causes of a larger group of causes by age periods would 
have been comparatively slight, while the entire omission of 
so important a correlated element as the ages at death by 
minor specified causes must prove a serious disadvantage. 
The tables as given by regional divisions of the country can- 
not possibly be as useful as tables showing for each of the 
two hundred and nineteen causes of death the age distribu- 
tion by five or at most by ten-year periods. Table 8, of 
course, gives this necessary information for the more impor- 
tant causes and groups of causes, but to cite an illustration : 
if for medical purposes it be desirable to ascertain the ages at 
death of the 804 persons who died from biliary calculus, the in- 
formation is not to be found in Vital Statistics, Part II, Table 
8, page 232, where one would naturally expect to find the 
details pertaining to this disease, the more so since elsewhere 
the details as to ages are given for urinary calculus, causing an 
aggregate mortality of only 43 1 deaths in the United States 
against the 804 caused by biliary calculus. The latter disease 
is, therefore, as a cause of death, about twice as important 
as the former, for which all the necessary details are given by 
age and sex. 

An elaborate table of deaths from each principal disease and 
class of diseases is given on page cxiii of the analysis, and in 
a general way the arrangement adopted by Dr. Billings has 
been followed, leading to a no small amount of confusion and 
the omission of quite a number of important causes of death. 
This table could have been materially improved if the details 
for subdivisions of the registration area had been omitted, and 
if, in place thereof, the actual data regarding the population 
and deaths had been given in addition to the corresponding 
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rates for the registration area as a whole, for the registration 
cities, and for the rural part of the registration area. 

Among the more important omissions from this table men- 
tion may be made of hydrophobia, causing 123 deaths, — a 
small number, it is true, but of comparatively considerable im- 
portance, and an item likely to be looked up as a matter of 
reference by many who are otherwise but slightly familiar with 
vital statistics. The disease was incorporated in the corre- 
sponding table of the Eleventh Census (Vital Statistics, 
Part I, p. 224), and it could readily have been incorporated 
here. Smallpox, causing 3,484 deaths in the United States 
during the census year, is also omitted from this table. 

Arbitrary Deviations from Adopted Standards, 

The actual number of deaths occurring in the registration 
area is not given in this table ; and, therefore, constant reference 
to fundamental Table 8 is necessary in order to bring out the 
real importance of the facts dealt with and the probable accu- 
racy of the conclusions arrived at. Of other omissions of no 
small importance, mention may be made of locomotor ataxia, 
which should properly have been referred to in the group of 
nervous diseases. More details should also have been given 
in the group of circulatory diseases, where only three specified 
diseases are dealt with instead of the usual six or seven. 
Poison is included in "General Diseases — B"; but no dis- 
tinction is made as to deaths resulting from chronic industrial 
pjoisoning, such as lead, arsenic, etc. The deaths from poison- 
ing, the result of accidental causes, should have been separately 
stated and included in the group of accidents and injuries. In- 
formation is given (p. 228, Part II) as regards deaths from lead 
poisoning (113 deaths) ; but there must certainly have been 
deaths resulting from other forms of industrial poisoning, such 
as arsenic, copper, zinc, etc. The error of including deaths 
from "other" poisoning under ** General Diseases — B" 
is illustrated by the fact that there were 3,390 deaths from 
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this group of causes, many of which, of course, should have 
been included under general accidents and injuries. The 
seriousness of the omission of the mortality from affections 
connected with pregnancy from the tables by conjugal condi- 
tion is illustrated very forcibly by the rate of 26.2 per hundred 
thousand for the registration area against a mortality of 12.6 
for diseases of the female organs of generation ; and thus a 
group of diseases causing but one-half the number of deaths 
in the registration area is dealt with in considerable detail, 
while a cause of twice the importance is entirely omitted from 
the analysis and from the fundamental tables of mortality by 
conjugal condition. Since at least 9,699 deaths were due to 
these causes in the United States, the importance thereof can- 
not be exaggerated. The mortality from accidents and inju- 
ries could readily have been given in more detail ; and some 
detailed reference should have been made to the mortality from 
mining accidents, for which 1,303 deaths were returned in the 
United States. 

Changes in Disease Classification. 

Most serious objections apply to the frequent and unac- 
countable rearrangement of the causes of death in the dif- 
ferent tables employed in the analysis. It would require too 
much space to deal with all the numerous variations and 
vagaries in disease nomenclature, some of which have been 
already pointed out, as, for instance, in the tables relating to 
conjugal condition, where in one table suicide is given the 
fourth place, while in the table following it is given at the 
end. It would seem to the writer that, as a matter of con- 
venience, the tables could have been much more readily 
arranged in accordance with a uniform method of disease 
nomenclature; but it is only proper to add that Mr. King 
simply adopted the tables of Dr. Billings in the reports of the 
Eleventh Census where identically the same errors of omission 
and commission occur. Thus, for example, in the Eleventh 
Census no reference is made to deaths in pregnancy in the 
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mortality by conjugal condition, and the information is like- 
wise omitted from the Twelfth Census. The same applies to 
the diseases of the respiratory organs and also to the curious 
position given to the mortality from suicide, all of which 
illustrations are merely to the point that there was a blind 
following of precedent, which is deplorable in a work of this 
kind, which must needs be before the public as a standard 
work of reference for many years before the information of 
the subsequent census will become available. 

A considerable number of diseases are discussed in detail, 
partly by tables, partly by diagrams, and partly by textual 
discussion. The work of the specialist would have been 
made much easier if the heading of the pages had been made 
to indicate the specific diseases dealt with on the page, or at 
least if proper catch-titles had been adopted instead of the 
use of ordinary type. Thus reference to any specific disease 
makes it necessary for one not thoroughly familiar with the 
order in which the diseases follow one another to go over a 
large number of pages and pick out the specific cause of 
death about which information may be required. It would 
not have been at all difficult to have made some reference to 
the disease dealt with at the heading of the page ; and thus 
the specialist would have been saved a very large amount of 
labor, while the utility of the volumes would have been 
materially enhanced. This criticism applies with even greater 
force to the headings of the tables themselves, where there 
is a complete absence of any indication as to the diseases 
dealt with. Thus, for example, the mortality from measles 
as given by months is headed " Deaths by Months " ; but 
it is invariably necessary to refer backwards to the text to 
find what disease is covered by the table, and, instead of dis- 
posing of the matter by a single line, from three to five lines 
of text are consumed in making an unnecessary explanation. 
But the main objection is the waste of time imposed upon 
the one making use of the reports and the increased liability 
to error in the use of the tables. A blunder of this character 
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imposes very considerable burdens upon those who make use 
of the reports. 

Diagrams showing the . mortality by months in cities and 
rural sections of the registration area are continued throughout 
the volume in the discussion of almost every disease, while, 
as already pointed out, in many instances the rates and ratios 
by months are entirely misleading, — in that for February 
the data are not adjusted for the shorter number of days ; but 
they are also otherwise misleading, and for general purposes 
entirely needless. They take up a very large amount of 
space which could have been used to better advantage ; 
and it may not be out of place to add that, generally speak- 
ing, they are not a credit to the engraver's art. To what- 
ever purpose, however, they may be applicable, the reader 
will find it an exceedingly arduous task to trace in each case 
the disease specifically dealt with, for the only headings 
to the diagrams are the meaningless words " Cities " and 
" Rural."* But, as stated, the rates themselves are inaccurate 
and misleading, certainly for all diseases for the month of 
February. 

Useful Maps of Disease Prevalence. 

The maps which accompany the textual discussion of most 
of the diseases are very interesting ; and, being of uniform 
color, they are not the eyesore which disfigured so many of 
the illustrations of the similar reports of the Eleventh Census. 
The writer, however, questions the expediency of using State 
groups to indicate the regional differences in the mortality 
instead of using the grand groups as illustrated in the map 
which forms the frontispiece of Part I. Here, again, we 
may express our regret that the registration returns of cities 
were not combined in such a manner as to give information 
for sections of the country, as, for example, in the discussion 
of the mortality from typhoid fever, when it would have been 

* This is also a repetition of the method of the Eleventh Census. See Vital Statistics, Part 
I, p. 144- 
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of value to have the average rates for the cities drawing 
their water supply from the lakes in contrast to the cities of 
the interior regions of the West or of the extreme South. It 
would also have been of considerable value if, instead of the 
meaningless subdivisions of the registration area, given in 
elaborate detail, with distinction of sex, rates had been calc- 
ulated for at least the more important cities, with due regard 
to age, color, and parent nativity. On these most important 
points the analysis by causes of death is silent. 

Regional Mortality Data, 

The mortality of the grand groups is shown in tabular form 
on the basis of ratios of deaths from specified causes to one 
thousand deaths from known causes ; and, in the absence of 
more accurate information, the table is a useful one for refer- 
ence. However, for some curious reason (following Dr. Bill- 
ings's report for 1890), the subdivision for rural sections pre- 
cedes, in this table, the subdivision for cities, while in all the 
other tables throughout the volumes on vital statistics the 
rates and ratios for cities invariably precede the corresponding 
information for the rural sections of the registration area. 
This point is, apparently, one of small importance ; but, when 
it is taken into account how small an amount of time the 
physician, sanitarian, or any other person, interested in a par- 
ticular problem of human mortality, can give to the examina- 
tion of such data, it is of the utmost importance that every- 
thing should be done to avoid confusion of ideas and mislead- 
ing conclusions likely to result from unnecessary changes in 
the position of the facts given in the analysis. It is the very 
object of an analysis to attain this purpose, but it was cer- 
tainly not accomplished in this particular case. 
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Mortality from Specified Causes by Divisional Periods of Life. 

The mortality from specified causes by ages is shown in 
the form of a table which has for its basis the total number 
of deaths from the same cause at all ages, showing, for ex- 
ample, the proportion of deaths, at any given age, from con- 
sumption to the mortality from consumption at all ages. 
While such a table is of value, the true measure of the 
occurrence of this disease and its true age incidence would 
have been better shown if rates had been given per thou- 
sand living at each age period, or at least per thousand 
deaths from all causes at each period of life on the basis 
of Table 25. In other words, the fundamental table 
from which the summary tables are deduced is 24 in Part 
I, showing the ratio of deaths at each age per thousand 
deaths at known ages from each cause, whereas the more 
accurate and useful method would have been, if rate3 could 
not have been calculated per thousand living at different 
periods of life, to have used Table 25, showing the deaths 
from each cause per thousand deaths from known causes at 
each age. 

Another serious fault to be found with this tabular pre- 
sentation of the facts pertaining to specific causes by ages is 
that no space intervenes between the data for single years 
under five and the groups of years above this age. The 
tables are illustrated by means of diagrams, which are, how- 
ever, for males and females combined, for which no corre- 
sponding rates are given in the analysis, making necessary 
their rearrangement and recalculation on the part of those 
who wish to test the accuracy of the graphic illustrations. 
Here, again, we meet with evidence of the unfortunate adop>- 
tion of Dr. Billings's methods in that the diagrams give infor- 
mation from age ninety-five downward, while the tables give the 
corresponding information from age one downward. A hasty 
consultation of the work would therefore lead to the conclu- 
sion that the proportion of deaths from consumption at differ- 
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ent periods of life follows an entirely different law than is 
established by the ratio tables incorporated in the textual 
discussion. 

TA€ Proper Object of Graphic Illustrations, 

Graphic iUustrations can serve only one purpose, and that 
is to make it unnecessary on the part of the reader to under- 
take the laborious task of re-examining original data or the 
corresponding rates and ratios. A graphic illustration is 
intended to impress instantly upon the observer a definite 
fact determined with reasonable accuracy and representing 
the result of final analysis on the part of a qualified expert. 
It can serve no other purpose, and therefore by just as much 
as an illustration falls short of this conception it is reduced to 
a mere item of filling space or worse, to a means of leading 
the reader astray in his conclusions. This criticism applies 
to most of the illustrations given in the census volumes, but 
especially to the graphics attempting to show the mortality by 
months from specified causes, and the distribution of deaths 
from specified causes by divisional periods of life. This criti- 
cism also applies in no small measure to the maps, which 
should have given the mortality for regional divisions on the 
basis of grand groups instead of giving the data by State 
groups. 

The Mortality from Cancer, 

There is not the space to discuss in detail the mortality 
from various diseases and the possibilities of more useful 
methods with due regard to local conditions and the specific 
nature of the more prominent causes of death. In only one 
instance has the general rule of stereotyped textual discussion 
been departed from ; and that is in cancer, a subject which 
also received detailed treatment in the vital statistics of 
the Eleventh Census. The probable actual and relative in- 
crease in the mortality from this disease makes it a matter of 
great importance to physicians and others that the facts 
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ascertained should be fully set forth on the basis of a large 
number of observations representative of general conditions. 
This has been done to a considerable extent, and the mortal- 
ity is shown to special advantage by means of maps and rates 
on the basis of the population for the registration States. 

The first and most serious objection to the cancer mortality 
table, giving evidence of ignorance of, or indifference to, the 
real nature of the problem, is found in a table of rates show- 
ing the proportion of deaths from cancer of certain organs at 
all ages. This treatment must needs lead to false conclusions, 
although the error is, in a measure, minimized by supple- 
mentary information giving the data by divisional periods of 
life. The table of cancer, by organs affected, should have 
been given by conjugal condition, since, taking only one illus- 
tration, the mortality from cancer of the breast is unquestion- 
ably materially affected by the conjugal state of women dying 
from this disease, which, I may add, is undoubtedly on the 
increase in the United States.* The only American registra- 
tion reports giving information on this point are those of the 
Health Officer of the District of Columbia ; but, unfortunately, 
the ages at death are not given. It is but quite recently that 
the results of an elaborate investigation into this subject have 
been published in Germany and Holland,! and the census 
volumes could have contributed much more useful information 
than has actually been the case. The special treatment by 
organs affected is carried through several tables, in all of 
which, unfortunately, a column is given showing the mortality 
at all ages. Let us show how entirely misleading a statement 
of the mortality from cancer without regard to age can be, in 
quoting from the table of cancer of the uterus. Here it is 
stated that the death rate of foreign white women is 24.5 
per hundred thousand, while the rate for colored women is 
given as 20 per hundred thousand, leading to the conclusion 

* For a ducuaion of the statistics of cancer of the breast see a paper by Dr. Frederick S. 
Dennis, Journal American Medical Asuociation, Oct. 19, 1901. 

t " Bericht fiber die vom Komitee ftir Krebsf orschan^ erhobene Sammelforschung/* Jena, 
GustaT Fischer, 1902. 
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that the foreign white women are more liable to this affliction 
than those of negro parentage. As a matter of fact, the 
very opposite conclusion is the truth ; and, if examined by 
divisional periods of life, it is shown that, without exception, 
colored women have experienced a higher mortality rate from 
cancer of the uterus than white women of foreign parentage. 



Misleading Cancer Death Rates, 

It must always be kept in mind that tables of this kind are 
consulted by a large number of busy practitioners and others 
who cannot be expected to re-examine into the original facts nor 
to assume, the practically incredible, that misleading rates of 
this character should be published and printed by govern- 
ment sanction under government authority. Returning once 
more to Mr. King's statement in the Introduction, that, to 
prevent improper use of the data, especially of abnormal rates, 
he would omit data insufficient for the computation of reliable 
rates. There is no excuse for publishing crude death rates, 
which can only lead to the confusion of the less-informed gen- 
eral public and to an increasing distrust of rates and ratios 
which yet, after all, are the only method and the only means 
by which the importance and true meaning of a vast amount 
of closely inter-related facts can be made intelligible. 

Important Omission of Occupation Mortality Data, 

A useful addition to the tables showing the various causes of 
death could readily have been made if, for important causes, a 
table had been added showing the disease prevalence in differ- 
ent occupations on the basis of rates per thousand living at 
specified periods of life, just as this has been done for persons 
of foreign parentage. Thus, to illustrate this point a little more 
fully, it is shown, for instance, on the basis of the mortality 
returns pertaining to respiratory diseases, that persons of 
Italian parentage have experienced a death rate of 7.1 per 
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thousand from this group of causes against a mortality of 
only 2.1 per thousand for persons of native parentage. And 
in the same manner the industries and employments in which 
respiratory diseases, in part, perhaps, as the result of exposure 
to extremes of heat and cold, are most common, could have 
been pointed out. On reference to a subsequent section of 
the report it is shown, for instance, that pneumonia causes 
a mortality of 2.6 per thousand among clergymen, while 
causing a death rate of only 1.2 per thousand among bankers 
and brokers. For some curious reason, in the discussion of 
respiratory diseases a table is incorporated, showing the mor- 
tality by conjugal condition, which should have been given 
in the discussion of conjugal mortality in another portion of 
the report. 

Deaths from Diseases Peculiar to Women, 

Diseases of the female organs of generation are discussed 
as a class, when a brief statement of the more important dis- 
eases forming this group would have been a useful addition 
to the tables. Affections connected with pregnancy are dis- 
cussed in some detail, but, as previously pointed out, for some 
inexplicable reason, without reference to conjugal condition. 
Such details could also have been given to advantage as to 
the different puerperal diseases, especially as to abortion, 
post-partum hemorrhage, extra-uterine pregnancy, etc. The 
rates per thousand are calculated for the entire child-bearing 
period, that is, fifteen to forty-nine. This is a most unfortu- 
nate limitation, since there are unquestionably very important 
differences in the mortality from puerperal affections at 
different periods of life. The rates should have been given 
by ten-year periods from fifteen to forty-five, and by a twenty- 
year period from forty-five to sixty-four. Such rates would 
have been readily comparable with other rates for the purpose 
of affording a measure of the real importance of the mortality 
from this group of causes. As given (that is, fifteen to 
forty-nine), the rates are comparable with none in other parts 
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of the census analysis. But the most serious omission is 
the absence of any information regarding the deaths in preg- 
nancy by conjugal condition. 

The Mortality from Accidents and Injuries. 

Accidents and injuries are considered as a group ; and no 
detailed analysis is made of the different causes, which, of 
course, are a matter of very considerable economic and social 
importance. In the many discussions of Employers' Liability 
Acts and Government Insurance Protection of workingmen 
in dangerous trades and industries, a detailed analysis of this 
kind would have proven a very useful addition to a very 
limited body of facts.* The discussion of accidents and in- 
juries as a gp*oup serves absolutely no practical purpose, since 
the deductions cannot be applied to the solution of any given 
problem, being derived from radically different fundamental 
conditions, and giving rates and ratios of no definite value. 
As previously stated, deaths from poison have not been in- 
cluded here, having been incorporated in the group termed 
"General Diseases — B." But it may be added that in the 
detailed discussion no reference whatever is made to this 
group of diseases and accidents which, from a medico-legal 
point of view, is certainly deserving of considerable attention, 
and also from the standpoint of industrial hygiene in any 
inquiry relating to the occurrence of chronic industrial poison- 
ing. The absence of a definite distinction between deaths 
from chronic poisoning and accidents of this nature is a 
further indication of the non-critical nature of the final 
analysis. It is hardly necessary to say that deaths from 
accidental poisoning should have been included in the group 
of accidents and injuries. A still more curious and important 
omission in the analysis is the mortality from homicide ; and, 
while a most elaborate discussion follows regarding deaths 
from suicide, no reference whatever is made to deaths from 

* See " Report of the Committee on Insurance and Loans," David J. Lewis, chairman ; also, 
" Senate Bill No. 183, Session of the Maryland Legislature, igo2." 
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homicide in the section on accidents and injuries, nor is there 
a textual reference or explanation made of the reasons which 
prompted the omission of such an important cause of death. 



Occupations and Mortality, 

For immediately practical purposes Section XIII is, with- 
out question, the most useful portion of the report. This 
subject was first introduced into the reports of the Eleventh 
Census, previous discussions and references to the mortality 
by occupations having been of no practical importance. The 
limitation of the data to the registration area, and the calcula- 
tion of accurate rates per thousand living at different periods of 
life, makes the basis and the conclusions at least approximately 
reliable. In the aggregate, information as to the mortality 
by occupations is given for 5,575,745 males and 1,587,874 
females ; but detailed information is given for eight groups of 
occupations subdivided into sixty specified groups for males, 
while for females detailed information is given in regard to 
fourteen employments, or groups of employments. The fun- 
damental tables of deaths differentiate between the white and 
colored, making a useful distinction. The analysis, however, 
gives no separate rates by occupations with distinction of race. 

The analysis of Mr. King does not improve the reports of 
Dr. Billings ; and, although the statement is made that " the 
classification of occupations used in the present census is the 
same as that employed in the Eleventh Census, except that it 
includes all reported occupations, whereas in 1 890 it included 
only certain specified occupations," a careful examination of 
the facts does not support this contention. In the report of 
Dr. Billings detailed information is given for eighty-nine spe- 
cific employments of males against sixty employments given 
by Mr. King. An addition, however, is made for the table 
of the Twelfth Census in that data are given for persons 
employed in " Other Occupations of this Class," by which 
the value of rates for groups of occupations is, of course. 
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enhanced. Conclusions based on groups of occupations, 
however, are generally misleading.and of no practical impor- 
tance. The tendency of recent times is illustrated in the im- 
proved decennial reports of the Registrar-General of England, 
being more and more toward detailed classification and infor- 
mation for specific trades and industries. Thus what is 
gained in one direction is m<3re than balanced by the loss 
experienced in other directions ; and important employments 
for which useful information was given in the Census of 1890 
are, for reasons not stated, combined in groups, leading often 
to radically false conclusions. 

Omitted Occupations Specified, 

Stenographers and typewriters, wine and liquor dealers, 
nurses, undertakers, bleachers, bookbinders, brass-founders, 
coppersmiths, brick and tile makers, clock and watch repairers, 
jewellers and opticians, electrotypers, gas-works employees, 
gunsmith, locksmith, bell-hangers, harness and saddle makers, 
paper hangers, paper-mill operatives, photographers, potters, 
rubber factory employees, wheelwrights, fishermen and oyster- 
men, pilots, quarrymen, telegraph and telephone operatives, 
and telegraph and telephone linemen are all omitted as specified 
occupations, and included in the occupations not specifically 
stated, or grouped with other and in a measure similar occu- 
pations. The list of omitted occupations has been given in 
full as an indication of the serious character and nature of the 
changes introduced, which certainly cannot be looked upon as 
an improvement of the census analysis. 

Problem of Industrial Hygiene, 

From the standpoint of industrial hygiene there are, for 
example, no more important occupations than potters and 
rubber factory operatives, for both of which occupations use- 
ful data are to be found in the census report for 1890; but 
no information is available on the basis of the Census of 1900. 
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Fishermen and oystermen form a group of well-defined labor- 
ers, with reference to which data are of considerable commer- 
cial importance; but they are included in the meaningless 
group of sailors, pilots, fishermen, and oystermen, represent- 
ing certainly three weU-defined groups of employments, all 
subject to different rates of mortality and specific disease or 
accident liability. Thus, for Example, the comparative mor- 
tality figure for fishermen and oystermen, according to the 
Census of 1890, was 543, while for pilots it was 630, and for 
sailors 2,276. To combine such unlike employments into one 
group is merely to produce a figure which has absolutely no 
determining value. Another illustration is supplied by the 
combination of miners and quarrymen, two absolutely unlike 
occupations, especially from the point of view of accident 
liability. According to the Census of 1890, the comparative 
mortality figure of quarrymen was 469, while that for miners 
was given as 1,127 ; and to combine two such imlike occupa- 
tions is again the mere production of a figure which has 
absolutely no determining value, but the use of which must 
lead to false and mischievous conclusions. It was reasonably 
to be expected that the census report of igcxD would materi- 
ally increase the number of specific occupations dealt with in 
the section discussing the relation of occupation to mortality ; 
but, as previously pointed out, instead of eighty-nine employ- 
ments discussed in the Census of 1890, only sixty are dealt 
with in detail in the Census of 1900. To make this matter 
worse, the details are not given in the fundamental tables ; but 
a vast variety of heterogeneous employments are grouped in 
a purely arbitrary manner, filling space to no advantage and 
resulting in conclusions of no practical value.* 

Misleading Occupation Death Rates. 

The first table of the occupation mortality analysis attempts- 
to show the general death rates of males in sixty specified 

* See " Scope and Method of the Twelfth Census : Critical Essays by Members of the 
American Economic Association,'' p. 502, paragraph 9. 
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occupations. Comparison is made with similar rates for 1890, 
which must have been specially calculated, since they are not 
in Dr. Billings's reports. Although the misleading nature 
of such comparisons must be evident to any one who has 
made himself at all familiar with the fundamental principles 
of vital statistics, a blunder which invalidates the utility of 
most of the earUer contributions to vital statistics is here 
repeated, and incorporated in a most important public docu- 
ment. Since no correction is made for the differences in age 
distribution in widely different employments, the published 
rates do great injustice to employments entirely healthy, 
while giving a favorable position to employments the health 
conditions of which are quite the opposite. This point is 
readily illustrated, if comparison is made of the mortality of 
farmers and printers, the former of which, according to 
the census, experienced a mortality "at all ages " of 17.6 per 
thousand against a death rate of 1 2. i per thousand for printers. 
Hence, apparently, printers enjoy a much lower mortality 
than farmers. Of course, the very opposite is the case. The 
inaccuracy of the rates is the result of radical differences in 
the age distribution of the two employments, there being 
1 1.5 per cent, of farmers at ages sixty-five and over, while 
among printers there are only 1.5 per cent, living at this age 
period. These facts are set forth in the following table, in 
which a comparison is made of the crude death rates and of 
the corresponding death rates f ot divisional periods of life : — 

The Comparative Mortality of Farmers and Printers (Rates 

PER 1,000). 

ProportioH of 

Pofulaiion ai Crude Death RaUs Death Rates at Specified Ages. 
^ir**f>S-\- {flll ages overio) tS-24 3S-44 45-M 6j4- 

Fanners 11.5 17.6 3.7 4.6 13.2 96.8 

Printers 1.5 12.1 5.0 12.3 20.0 108.8 

It is shown by this table that, while apparently the mortal- 
ity of farmers was 5.5 per thousand higher than the mortality 
of printers, as a matter of fact, when the proper comparison is 
made, the mortality in this occupation is considerably below 
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that of printers at all periods of life. This illustration will 
suffice to show the misleading character of published rates 
arrived at by a faulty method, which, in view of all that has 
been written on this subject within the past thirty years, is 
inexcusable. The fact that rates, scientifically arrived at, are 
published in other portions of the analysis, does not detract 
from the force of this criticism ; for, as previously pointed out, 
the census volumes are consulted as a work of reference by a 
large number of persons who cannot be expected to make a 
critical examination of all the rates and ratios published in 
different portions of the work. 

Changes in Occupation Mortality ^ i8go-igoo. 

No explanation is given as to the probable causes of remark- 
able changes in the " crude " mortality rates for different 
occupations during the decade 1 890-1 qcx). Thus it is shown 
that the mortality of clergymen has increased from 18.2 to 
23.5 ; of bankers, brokers, etc., from 4.7 to 11.8 ; of millers, 
from 17.3 to 26.6; of sailors, pilots, etc., from 22.0 to 27.7; 
finally, of stock raisers, herders, etc., from 19.4 to 32.1 per 
thousand. Remarkable decreases are shown for United States 
soldiers and sailors, the rate having been reduced from 22.7 
to 12.1 ;* of boot and shoe makers, from 15.3 to 9.4; and of 
tailors, from 16.5 to 1 1 .8 per thousand.f It is a very important 

* According to an official statement of the Surgeon-General of the United States Army the 
death rate of the United States troops was 8.7 per thousand during 1890 and 22.7 during 1900, 
including troops serving abroad. The death rate of the United States Navy was 9.0 per thou- 
sand during 1S90 and 8.9 during 1900. Of course there is a considerable difference between the 
mortality of the population classed as soldiers and sailors and that of troops and marines actually 
in service, and a still greater difference if inmates of soldiers' and sailors' home* are included in 
the census enumeration. But it is highly improbable and next to impossible that the mortality 
of the army and navy combined should have decreased from 22.7 to 12.1 per thousand during the 
ten years under observation. It would have been valuable to have added a table showing the 
mortality of the army and navy as determined by the service medical statbtics for the decade 
1800-1900 ; and a very useful table, readily obtainable, could have been added, showing by ages 
the mortality of inmates of soldiers' homes during the same period. Such a table would prove of 
considerable value in discussions of army mortality and pension problems. Unfortunately, the 
army and navy medical statistics are far from being as accurate, and sufficient in detail to be as 
useful, as the interests they are supposed to serve emphatically demand. 

t This is probably the result of the influx of Russian and Polish Jews, who monopolise this 
trade and who more than balance the effect of an unhcalthful oocupation by an exceptional c 
of vital resistance. 
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question as to whether this indicated increase in the mortality 
of the occupations named has actually taken place or whether 
the changes in the rates are merely the result of a more 
accurate and complete collection of the vital statistics. 

For certain occupations it would have been better if rates 
had been entirely omitted, even though the actual data re- 
garding deaths by ages and causes would still have been of 
value. Thus, for example, the mortality of commercial travel- 
lers and of nearly all the employments of women is evidently 
imderstated and for practical purposes misleading. 

The second table of this section gives the necessary funda- 
mental facts of population and deaths by occupations and age 
periods with distinction of sex. This table is of considerable 
value and illustrates points previously discussed, for the ab- 
sence of such fundamental data materially impairs the value of 
all analysis. The method followed of giving the actual facts 
for each occupation specifically discussed is excellent, and 
should be employed in the discussion of every important prob- 
lem of vital statistics in the different sections of the analysis. 
The age gp*ouping adopted is not satisfactory in that the 
periods should have been for ten years instead of twenty at 
ages under sixty-five, and the ten-year subdivisions should have 
been carried forward until age eighty-five. For certain occu- 
pations, especially the most unhealthy, it is of importance to 
know the specific death rates at periods of life above the age 
sixty-five. The age period sixty-five and over is entirely too 
long, and twenty-year periods at younger ages are insuffi- 
cient to establish the actual differences in the mortality rates 
of persons employed in different occupations. The method 
employed by the Registrar-General in his supplement to the 
fifty-fifth annual report on the mortality of England and 
Wales could have been followed to advantage ; or the actual 
facts regarding population and deaths could have been given 
by ten-year periods, together with the corresponding rates. 

But a more serious omission in the section on mortality by 
occupations is, however, the omission of ages at death and 
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corresponding rates of mortality per thousand living from 
specified diseases. A table is given for a number of specified 
employments, showing the mortality per hundred thousand 
from specified causes ; but this table is misleading for occu- 
pations with a widely different age distribution. Thus, for 
example, the statement that the mortality from consumption 
among clerks and bookkeepers is 398.0 per hundred thousand 
against a rate of 182.2 for males in professional employ- 
ments is, in all probability, misleading, since in the former 
the proportion of persons aged fifteen to twenty-four is 
39.4 per cent, against 15.8 per cent, living at this age 
period among men in professional employments. In other 
words, the mortality from specified diseases possibly the 
result of occupation should be set forth by divisional periods 
of life in exactly the same manner as for the mortality from 
all causes. While such rates are not calculated in the re- 
ports of the Registrar-General, the fundamental data are 
given, making it readily possible for any one to compute the 
relative mortality from different causes in specified occupa- 
tions. The omission indicated is a most serious one, and im- 
pairs very considerably the practical utility of the report in 
that the problems of industrial hygiene depend for their solu- 
tion almost entirely upon accurate detailed vital statistics with 
due regard to divisional periods of life. 

Omitted Important Employments, 

As previously stated, no information is given regarding 
certain important occupations for which mortality data would 
have been of the greatest possible value. Thus, for instance, 
the reports contain no information regarding the mortality of 
potters, rubber-workers, match-workers, persons employed in 
the manufacture of explosives, paid firemen, etc., all employ- 
ments sufficiently numerically represented in the registration 
area and for which accurate vital statistics are of great practi- 
cal value. The main object in reports of this kind should be to 
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furnish information likely to be useful in scientific and social 
investigations undertaken to determine the health conditions 
of the population in recognized dangerous or unhealthy in- 
dustries. The reports as published contain little information 
of this character either in the fundamental tables or in the 
final analysis. 

The term " Others of this class ** merely adds to the con- 
fusion experienced in the practical use of the tables pub- 
lished, since no information is given as to the different em- 
ployments included under this meaningless and misleading 
term. 

Combinations of employments have been made, resulting in 
rates which cannot be applied to practical purposes. Hotel 
keepers should not have been combined with boarding house 
keepers, since the former almost invariably engage in the sale 
of intoxicants, while the latter do so but very rarely. The 
same criticism applies to the grouping of saloon keepers with 
restaurant keepers, the latter being generally persons who do 
not engage in the handling or sale of intoxicating liquors. 
It is, no doubt, as the result of this grouping of employments 
that the reported death rates of saloon keepers, etc., are so 
favorable to this occupation, which, without exception, on the 
basis of more trustworthy data, is known to be an employ- 
ment subject to an excessive mortality at all periods of life.* 
Sailors and soldiers of the United States should not have 
been combined, since the two groups are subject to different 
rates of mortality.! Brewers should not have been combined 
with distillers and rectifiers, since it is highly probable that the 
manufacture of malt liquors has a less serious effect upon 
health and longevity than the manufacture of distilled and 
spirituous liquors. Glass blowers and glass workers are mis- 
leading terms, since, as a matter of course, glass blowers are 

* See "Transactions of the Actuarial Society of Edinburgh," vol. ii., Nos. 6 and 8 (i88S), and 
vol. iv.. No. 5 (1897), being essays on the mortality of persons engaged in the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. Published by T. A. Constable & Co., Edinburgh. 

t During the five years 1891-95, during a condition of peace, the death rate of the United 
States army was 6.6 per thousand, and of the Navy 8.3 per thousand. 
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glass workers in every sense of the word. If a subdivision 
was possible, detailed information should have been given 
regarding blowers, which occupation is claimed to be sub- 
ject to a higher mortality than other employments in the glass 
industry. It would have been a useful contribution to our 
knowledge of the subject if the mortality of glass workers 
had been stated by subdivisions ; that is, for men employed in 
the manufacture of general ware, window and plate glass, the 
three main divisions of the industry, subject, unquestionably, to 
different rates of mortality. Miners and quarrymen are com- 
bined into one group, resulting in death rates which are en- 
tirely and radically misleading. As far as available informa- 
tion goes, the former are subject to a much lower mortaUty 
than the latter.* The information should have been given 
separately for metal miners, since the mortality rates of the two 
main branches of the mineral industry are also quite different. 
The inclusion of four distinct occupations into the group 
sailors, pilots, fishermen, and oystermen, leads also to conclu- 
sions entirely at variance with the actual conditions as they 
affect each of the specific employments. Thus, for example, 
the mortality of sailors is, without question, considerably in 
excess of the mortality of pilots and oystermen. Of stock 
raisers, herders, and drovers, represented as having experi- 
enced a mortality of 32.1 per thousand, it is stated that "the 
number of persons (966) and deaths (31) was so small that 
the rates have no significance." Since this is a self-evident 
truth, it would have been but proper to omit this occupation 
entirely from the analysis, and give in place thereof data re- 
garding paid firemen (of whom there are about 1 5,000 in the 
United States), telegraph and telephone linemen (14,765), 
potters and earthenware workers (16,140), and rubber workers 
(2 1,866), all occupations subject to a special disease or accident 

* At ages 45-54, for example, according to English data for the period 1890-92 the general 
death rate of all miners was 19.6 per thousand, and of quarrymen 25.3 per thousand. For coal 
miners alone the death rate at this age period was 19.4, for copper miners 24.3, for tin miners 
33.2, and for lead miners 23.9 per thousand, — indications of quite considerable differences in tihe 
mortality and specific disease liability of men engaged in the mining of coal and the different 
metals. 
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liability, regarding which it would have been of great public 
value to have had accurate information. 

Textile workers are reported upon under the title "mill 
and factory operatives/' including in the aggregate 150,783 
males and 162,392 females. It would have been of consider- 
able value if this large group of widely different employments 
had been given at least by broad divisions of cotton, wool, and 
silk workers. It may not be out of place to add that an im- 
portant contribution to our knowledge regarding the health of 
persons employed in the different branches of the textile 
industry is made annually in his reports by the medical officer 
of health of Blackburn, England. A similar useful contribu- 
tion regarding the health of persons employed in the manu- 
facture of cutlery as polishers, grinders, etc., is made annually 
by the medical officer of health of Sheffield, England, in his 
reports on the health of the city. The two reports referred 
to illustrate the usefulness of trained officials in reporting 
upon local sanitary conditions, supplementing observations by 
carefully compiled and intelligently analyzed occupation mor- 
tality statistics. The section on occupations, therefore, falls 
very materially short of what this most important branch of 
vital statistics could readily have been made if due considera- 
tion had been given to the real elements involved in the dis- 
cussion. An exceptional opportunity of adding materially to 
a very limited body of facts regarding some most important 
industrial and medical problems was not made use of. 

Fart I: Fundamental Tables i to 28, 

Table i gives the deaths by conjugal condition, by specified 
causes, color, age, sex, and birthplaces of mothers. The facts 
are given for the United States, the registration area and 
its subdivisions, for the non-registration area, and in detail 
for each registration State. A mass of needless data occupies 
seventy-three pages, which could have been reduced to less 
than one-third if a more critical treatment had prevailed. 
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As previously pointed out, the deaths of the "Single** are 
given at all ages and at ages under fifteen, including, as a 
result, infants and children outside of the conjugal state. 
Comparisons are, therefore, erroneous and radically mislead- 
ing, if based on the first two columns, including the deaths 
at ages under fifteen. The two columns for " All ages " and 
** Under fifteen " should have been omitted, and the sj)ace 
gained could have been used to give the deaths by ten-year 
periods after sixty-five until age eighty-five. Thus the value 
of Table i would have been largely increased, while mislead- 
ing and needless data would have been omitted. The head- 
ing of this table, " Deaths from Certain Diseases and Classes 
of Diseases,** is inaccurate in that the causes of death speci- 
fied include accidents, homicides, and suicides, which of 
course, properly speaking, are not diseases at all. The group 
" General diseases — A ** could have been left out as serving 
no useful purpose, while deaths resulting from pregnancy 
could have been added in the space gained. It would have 
been of great value if full details had been given in this table 
of deaths by conjugal condition for all the more important 
diseases peculiar to women, since data of this nature are not 
obtainable from local or State registration reports. Cancer 
and tumor should have been given separately, and the cancer 
mortality should have been given by organs affected. The 
omission of this information and the previously pointed out 
omission of deaths, as the result of pregnancy, very materially 
impair the value of what would otherwise be an exceedingly 
useful contribution to vital statistics. 

The deaths by conjugal condition are also given by birth- 
places of mothers ; but, since these deaths are for all ages, 
they are useless, since the "Single** include infants and 
children under age fifteen, and a comparison of the mortality 
of the single and married, the widowed and divorced, on the 
basis of birthplaces of mothers, would be radically mis- 
leading. To determine the possible relation of nativity to 
conjugal mortality, separate tables should have been given 
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for each of the twelve principal nativities specified in identi- 
cally the same manner as this information is given for all 
nativities combined. All investigations of this kind, at least 
in their present state, aim to establish general principles ; and 
for this object the data for the registration area as a whole 
would have been amply sufficient. More than two-thirds of 
the seventy-three pages are taken up with needless detaUs 
for subdivisions of the registration area and the different 
registration States. 

Table 2. The mortality by occupation is set forth in 
twelve tables, which take up one hundred and seventy-four 
pages. Here, again, the fact is ignored that present investi- 
gations into the mortality by occupations are entirely for the 
purpose of determining general principles ; and for such in- 
vestigations all details regarding subdivisions of the registra- 
tion area, or information for the individual registration States, 
are of very small, if any, value. The fundamental distinctions 
are color and sex ; and the former forms a useful addition to 
a very limited knowledge of the differential effect or the 
possible relation of race to occupation mortality. Unfortu- 
nately, no corresponding information is given regarding the 
population by color in the registration area for which the 
data regarding deaths by occupation are available, and hence 
no rates can be calculated. It is probably for this reason 
that the subject is not discussed in the analysis, but some 
reference to the subject would have been of interest. The 
method of giving full details for the colored by ages at death 
should have been followed with regard to at least twelve of 
the principal nativities. The data as given are useless in that 
the divisional periods of life are omitted. The general age 
distribution of deaths by occupation is defective in that the 
divisional periods end with sixty-five. The information should 
have been given for ages sixty-five to seventy-four, and 
seventy-five to eighty-four ; and for these two additional 
columns space could have been found by omitting ages under 
fifteen and ages unknown. At ages under fifteen there were 
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only 2,834 deaths of males for which occupations were re- 
turned out of a total of 278,147, and the omission of this age 
group would therefore have been a matter of small conse- 
quence. The details are given for sixty specified occupations 
or groups against eighty-nine returned in the Census of 1 890. 
If all the needless and meaningless tables for subdivisions of 
the registration area had been omitted, more than sufficient 
space would have been found to give complete details for at 
least one hundred specified occupations. The group " Others 
of this class " should have been made to include as few 
employments as possible, but it is here made to include y.6 
per cent, of the total number of male deaths reported by 
occupations. 

There are twelve tables giving the mortality by occupation, 
with distinction of sex and color and full details for all the 
subdivisions of the registration area. First the data are 
given for both white and colored, then for the white and col- 
ored separately. The first of these three tables is needless, 
and it would have been more useful if instead the occupation 
mortality ra/cs had been given for the white and colored popu- 
lation separately. What useful purpose it can serve to give 
occupation data for the United States, the registration record, 
the registration cities, the registration States and cities in regis- 
tration States, the rural parts of registration States, the regis- 
tration cities in other States, the non-registration record, and, 
finally, for all of the registration States separately, is be- 
yond the comprehension of the writer, whose special work has 
been considerably in the direction of occupation mortality 
investigation. 

While the first series of six tables gives the details by ages 
at death, the second series gives the details by causes in 
exactly the same manner ; that is, by race, sex, and for the 
needless subdivisions of the registration and non-registration 
areas. The information is given for eighteen specific causes 
of death, or groups of causes, while additional data are given 
for cancer by five specified organs. Two unnecessary columns 
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are added, giving the deaths from "All other causes" and 
" Unknown causes." While the details of cancer data are of 
some value, they are less useful to those interested in occupa- 
tion mortality statistics than information as to the different 
forms of accidents and injuries. The only sub-group for this 
most important branch of occupation mortality statistics is 
burns and scalds ; while no reference is made to the mortality 
from mining accidents, railroad accidents, accidents by ma- 
chinery, etc., all of which would have been exceedingly useful 
and of determining practical value. No information is given 
as to the mortality from lead poisoning, which, while a com- 
paratively unimportant cause of death, is of very considerable 
importance in considering the specific disease liability of 
plumbers, painters, glass workers, etc. The column showing 
the deaths from suicide should follow " Other accidents and 
injuries," and not precede this group. The fundamental 
error, however, which underlies the construction of this table, 
is that the information is not given by divisional periods of 
life ; and thus the data are of very little value, since the pos- 
sible effects of occupation on health cannot be traced by 
crude data of this kind. The deaths should have been given 
for not less than twenty specified causes or groups of causes 
by occupation and divisional periods of life in the manner as 
the deaths have been returned from all causes, at all ages, in 
the first six tables of the series. A ready illustration as to 
how the facts should have been returned is, curiously enough, 
found in another portion of the census volume; namely. 
Table 17, showing the deaths from cancer of males engaged in 
various occupations with distinction of age. This table, which 
will be referred to in the proper order, is one of the very 
best, from a technical point of view, which appears in this 
census volume. It gives real facts of real value in exactly 
the manner most useful for practical purposes ; and the divi- 
sional periods of life are returned by thirteen specified groups 
of ages, amply sufficient for most purposes, although ages 
seventy-five and over could have been subdivided, and the 
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terminal period of life could have been made eighty-five and 
over by omitting the needless column of " Unknown/* If the 
meaning of the criticism of numerous tables in the census re- 
port is not readily intelligent to the reader, reference should 
be made to Table 17 on page 277 of Part I. Tables such as 
there given for cancer should have been given for all speci- 
fied occupations, and not less than twenty causes and groups 
of causes of death instead of the meaningless and misleading 
tables of aggregate mortality by subdivisions of the registra- 
tion and non-registration areas. The adoption of these sug- 
gestions would reduce the space occupied to two-thirds, or 
perhaps one-half ; while the practical value of the work would 
be very materially enhanced. 

There are few subjects of greater practical importance be- 
fore the American public at the present time than the prob- 
lem of industrial hygiene, and it is a sorry fact that nearly 
all our knowledge regarding the diseases of occupation is 
derived from English or Continental sources. The treatment 
of the subject in American medical works, by American writ- 
ers, is entirely inadequate ; and a painstaking investigation, 
covering ten years of issue of two leading medical journals, 
has proven to the writer the almost complete absence of use- 
ful contributions by qualified medical experts to our knowl- 
edge of occupation mortality. The only creditable exception 
to the general indifference to this subject is found in the State 
of New Jersey, where the State Board of Health and the 
State Bureau of Labor Statistics have, at different periods, 
published exceedingly useful investigations on the mortality 
of persons in the different important industries of the State. 
What can be done on even a very limited scale in this direc- 
tion is shown by the results of an occupation inquiry made 
by the State Bureau of Labor Statistics of New Jersey dur- 
ing 1 90 1 into the health conditions of men employed in hat 
manufacture and glass works. Useful information, although 
quite difficult of analysis, is to be found in the reports of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for 1889-95, where the trade life 
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of workingmen is reported upon in considerable detail. The 
same criticism of general indifference to industrial hygiene 
applies to the reports of factory inspectors, which are of com- 
paratively small practical value in contrast to the extremely 
interesting and valuable reports of the factory inspectors of 
the United Kingdom. The best work possible in this direc- 
tion cannot be done until the national vital statistics relative 
to the mortality by occupation are reconstructed and made to 
conform to the demands of the specialist, who is in a position 
to make practical use of the data collected. 

The details regarding the mortality from cancer are given 
in Tables 14-18 ; and in many respects this contribution to our 
knowledge of an exceedingly complex, interesting, and impor- 
tant subject is a most useful addition. The subdivision by 
ages, as has been already pointed out, is excellent in that the 
facts are given for thirteen divisional periods of life. Since 
most of the cancer mortality falls on the adult ages, more 
minute divisions of age periods after forty-five are of great 
value. The usual criticism applies to this table, — that 
needless information is given with regard to subdivisions of 
the registration area, which can hardly serve a useful purpose. 

Table 15 gives the mortality from cancer by conjugal con- 
dition, and the table is properly limited to the registration 
record. It would have been of interest if the facts had been 
given regarding the Chinese, Indians, and Japanese, since we 
know practically nothing of the occurrence of cancer, by age 
.and organs affected, among these elements of our population. 

Table 16 gives useful details of the mortality from cancer 
by organs affected, but a most unfortunate and serious omis- 
sion is made in that the conjugal condition was not considered. 
As elsewhere pointed out, the conjugal condition is no doubt, 
in a measure, connected with special forms of cancer, particu- 
larly among women ; and other data could have been much 
more readily omitted than this important aspect of a most 
important problem. Space for this additional information 
could readily have been found by omitting the deaths for cer- 
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tain unimportant organs, as, for example, cancer of the 
brain, causing only twenty-seven deaths, and cancer of the 
eye, causing only eighteen deaths, in the entire registration 
area. 

Tables 1 7 and 1 8 show the mortality from cancer by occu- 
pation with distinction of sex and divisional periods of life. 
Having already been referred to, they require no further dis- 
cussion. 

Table 19 is really the fundamental table of the census, 
and should have been given immediately after the analysis. 
The table shows the " Population, Births, Deaths, and Death 
Rates at Certain Ages and Deaths from Certain Causes by Sex, 
Color, General Nativity, and Parent Nativity." This table 
takes up two hundred and sixty-nine pages, which contain a 
mass of exceedingly useful information. The arrangement of 
the first part of the table, giving the mortality by ages, is 
faulty in that deaths at " All Ages " should precede deaths at 
"specified ages." The table illustrates the great possible 
usefulness of the census vital statistics, provided proper atten- 
tion is given to details, and fundamental facts regarding popu- 
lation and deaths are given to the public. The age grouping 
adopted is under one and under five. No explanation is 
given why the facts for other divisional periods of life were 
not published in the same manner, since the data would have 
been of the greatest possible value. Most of the objections 
to the faulty tables and more faulty analysis would have been 
met by a rearrangement of this table on the basis of at least 
six divisional periods of life, including in each case, for each 
State, with distinction of sex, color, nativity, etc., the facts as 
to population and mortality at different periods of life. The 
six divisional periods could have been o-i, 1-4, S-14, IS~44, 
45-64, 65+. If" these divisional periods of life had been 
given, a double page would have been necessary ; but sufficient 
space could have been found for the additional data by omit- 
ting needless data in other portions of the two volumes. Part 
of the table is taken up with a return of deaths by seventeen 
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specified causes or groups of causes. Since this information 
is ^ven in the aggregate, without distinction of age, the data 
are of very limited practical value. It is but proper to add, 
however, that to give this information by ages would have 
taken up a very considerable amount of space. Still, it would 
seem that, if proper discrimination had been used and large 
periods of life had been adopted, information of practical 
value could readily have been given. For example, diseases 
of children could have been returned for the population at 
ages under fifteen ; diseases of middle life, such as typhoid 
fever, consumption, etc., could have been given for ages 
fifteen to forty-five ; while diseases affecting older ages could 
have been given for forty-five and over. No corresponding 
rates need have been calculated, since for special requirements 
the original (Jata would have been sufficient, provided both 
population data and death by age periods had been published. 
The number of diseases classified is inadequate in that two 
columns for " Unknown causes '* and " All other causes," as 
well as " Old age " (which is a meaningless term), take up 
space which should have been given to other important causes 
of death. The space could have been used for suicides and 
accidents and injuries. The arbitrary disease classification 
is once more made apparent by the position given to diseases 
of the nervous system, which follow diseases of the liver and 
precede diseases of the urinary organs, — a position which is 
entirely out of harmony with the general principle adopted in 
the census volumes and any recognized system of disease 
nomenclature. Heart disease is combined with dropsy, — an 
antiquated method for which a proper explanation is wanting. 
In the Massachusetts registration reports, dropsy is given in 
connection with diseases of the urinary system ; but, since 
in the general disease classification the position of dropsy 
is in the group of " General Diseases — D," it should not 
have been combined with heart disease, and thus give in com- 
bination a specific cause of death with an indefinite one. 
Table 19, however, is one of the most useful in the census 
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volumes, and one which, for purposes of reference, will prove 
quite valuable. It may be added that useful rates for the 
adult population can be worked out by subtracting the deaths 
and population under five from the deaths and population at 
all ages. The rates will be found useful, especially for cities 
where local mortality conditions are materially affected by race 
and nativity. 

Tables 20-28 are termed " ratio tables," although the three 
first are " rate tables " giving the equivalent mortality per hun- 
dred thousand of population. These tables have already been 
referred to in the review of the analysis, and space is not avail- 
able for further detailed discussion. The principal objections 
are against the headings, which are not sufficiently intelligent 
and at times misleading. It would have been desirable to have 
added the words, " Read from left to right '* or "downwards," 
as the case might be, to assist those not thoroughly familiar 
with different methods of presenting the results of such inves- 
tigations. A brief textual explanation of the method used, 
with possibly an example, would have been of great value ; and 
a precedent for the adoption of this suggestion will be found 
in Population, Part I, Table 41. Such explanations as there 
given regarding the nature, objects, and possible intricacies of 
the table, should have been added in each case where the 
methods or results are likely to be misunderstood. 

Table 25 is an exceedmgly useful one, if properly employed ; 
and the divisional periods of life are given in full to age ninety- 
five and over. It is a matter of serious regret that the corre- 
sponding information regarding the population in the regis- 
tration area was not also given to the public. 

Tables 27-28 give the proportion of the aggregate popula- 
tion at each specified age per hundred thousand of population 
at known ages. These tables are quite useful for purposes of 
reference, although similar facts are available in the population 
volumes. It would have been more useful if, in place thereof, 
information had been given regarding the population of the 
registration area with full details regarding sex, color, general 
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nativity, and parent nativity. For the entire registration area 
a table should have been given for the population by single 
ages, and corresponding information should have been given 
for the mortality. Such a table has never yet been intro- 
duced into the census, and its introduction into local health 
reports is exceedingly rare.* There would appear, however, 
strong reasons for the introduction of such tables into future 
reports, since, for a variety of purposes, details of population 
and deaths by single ages are exceedingly valuable ; and, as 
long as no rates are calculated, the results are not likely to 
mislead the general public. The facts are principally of value 
to those who are interested in the construction of life tables 
and investigations as to the possible misstatement of age and 
the approximate accuracy of registration returns or who for 
special purposes may require age groupings other than those 
adopted in the general text. 

jPar/ II: Fundamental Tables i to ij. 

Part II of the report contains .thirteen fundamental 
tables, of which the first gives information relative to 
** Population and Deaths by States and Territories at Each 
Census, 1850 to 1900.'* This table is likely to be consulted 
by many persons not generally interested in the details of the 
census investigation; and any possible conclusions derived 
from this table must needs be misleading, since as stated in 
the Introduction (Part I, p. xii), previous to 1880 only enu- 
merated deaths were returned,! and any possible conclusions 
based on the earlier returns must of course be misleading, 

*See Table No. 9, Joseph von KSrSsy's " Die Sterblichkeit der Stadt Budapest," Berlin, igoi. 

t This statement is incorrect; for Kennedy, in his preliminary report on the Eighth Census, 
page 34, states as follows : " The deaths in nearly all of the principal cities are annually registered 
and reported chiefly in connection with the boards of health. Whenever the deaths could be 
more correctly ascertained from these local records, the census manhals were authorized to copy 
them. But on examination they appear to have rarely availed themselves of the privilege, with 
one large exception, mentioned below. ... In Massachusetts such an organization is in 
successful operation, and our marshals appear in this instance to have resorted to the State regis- 
try. The resulting proportion of deaths exhibited in the foregoing summary is noticed to be rela- 
tively greater in Massachusetts, but the disparity will be rightly ascribed to the better conditions 
mder whidi the permanent registry operates rather than to any marked difference of climate 
compared with that of the adjoining States." 
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and not comparable with the returns for later years. No 
textual explanation accompanies the tables in this volume, 
although some explanation proves necessary in nearly every 
case to avoid erroneous conclusions. 

The second table is of a similar character, showing the 
mortality by sex in each State and Territory since 1870. 
This table is also very likely to be improperly used; and, 
while of value as a matter of record, it should have been ac- 
companied by some textual explanation. 

The third table shows the deaths in each State and Terri- 
tory by color and race for the census year of 1900 ; and, while 
of value for purposes of reference, it should have been accom- 
panied by a few explanatory remarks calling attention to the 
untrustworthy character of the returns for non-registration 
States. It is not stated why information regarding deaths in 
Alaska was omitted. If the data were not collected, this fact 
should have been indicated by a foot-note. 

Table 4 gives the deaths by color, general nativity, parent 
nativity, and sex for States and Territories, and registration 
cities. It would have been more useful if information regard- 
ing the colored population had been given in detail, showing 
the deaths of negroes, Chinese, Indians, and Japanese sepa- 
rately. 

Table 5 gives the fundamental data regarding the mortality 
in States, Territories, and registration cities by age periods 
with distinction of sex. This table is an exceedingly useful 
one, but its value would have been very materially increased 
if the deaths had been returned by color and foreign parent- 
age. By omitting a number of less necessary tables, space 
could readily have been found for the practically indispensable 
data regarding the mortality by age and race for cities having 
a large negro population. 

Table 6 gives the deaths at each age by sex, color, general 
nativity, parent nativity, and birthplaces of mothers. This 
is a most useful and important table, which is subdivided 
into sections, first giving data for the country as a whole, 
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then for the registration record by subdivisions (some of 
which, however, are not necessary), followed by detailed in- 
formation regarding the mortality in different States, both 
registration and non-registration. This table is very useful, 
and in combination with preceding tables the data would have 
been of the greatest possible value if the corresponding in- 
formation regarding the living population at different periods 
of life, with due regard to sex, color, nativity, etc. , had been 
given in the aggregate for the registration area, and perhaps 
for the registration cities. 

Table 7 gives the deaths from each reported cause by States, 
State groups, and registration cities. This table is useful for 
reference in that the deaths from different causes are given in 
alphabetical order ; but some textual introduction should have 
been added to caution the reader against possible errors of 
judgment in that closely related diseases, under alphabetical 
headings, are necessarily given in different parts of the tables. 
The alphabetical arrangement could have been improved in 
some instances, as, for instance, in the classification of 
rupture of the bladder under the letter '* R," where it, of 
course, is not likely to be found without careful scrutiny of 
the entire table, the assumption being that it would be given 
under letter ** B,*' with the qualification following the word 
** Bladder." The mortality from suicide is given in six sub- 
divisions, whereas it could have been much more conveniently 
combined into one group. This subdivision of suicide, ac- 
cording to method, is carried through all the census tables, 
leading to a very considerable waste of space and the needless 
computation of a large number of rates and ratios. This 
necessitates in all general considerations of the subject a 
rearrangement and recomputation of the necessary propor- 
tional equivalents. The same blunder was made in the cen- 
sus reports of 1890, proving a source of considerable annoy- 
ance to those who make use of the data. In other words, 
method in suicide is a very subordinate element compared 
with the aggregate mortality from this cause, which is no- 
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where stated in the census except in Section XII of the an- 
alysis. Since no such elaborate details are given for any 
other cause, excepting cancer, it seems rather curious why 
the facts should have thus been given with regard to suicide. 
Accidents should have been given in their alphabetical ar- 
rangement under letter * * A, " with due regard to the sub- 
divisions of this group of causes ; but this, unfortunately, has 
not been done, and any one wishing to ascertain from this 
table the aggregate mortality from accidents and injuries 
must first extract, with no small difficulty, the different items 
under which the returns for this group of deaths are given. 
The elaborate subdivisions adopted for this table regarding 
States, State groups, and registration cities, is hardly neces- 
sary in view of the very small number of deaths reported for 
a large number of the 219 specified causes. 

It would have been desirable to have had some textual ex- 
planation as to the method adopted in classifying deaths re- 
ported as having been due to different causes. Certainly, 
not less than 5 per cent, of all the deaths returned to reg- 
istrars are reported as due to more than one cause ; and, the 
subject being one of very considerable interest to those who 
aim at accurate registration, the method adopted by the Cen- 
sus Office would have been of interest and value. This table 
takes up no pages, whereas it could readily have been con- 
densed into one-fourth of this space. 

Table 8 shows the deaths in the United States, in the reg- 
istration area, and in each State and Territory by groups of 
diseases. The unscientific nomenclature of diseases follows 
the Eleventh Census, although not in general use, and dis- 
carded by Mr. King in the introductory part of Vital Statis- 
tics, Part I. Mr. King there states that in future publications 
the Bertillon classification will be adopted, but he gives no 
reason why the method was continued in the present reports. 
This table is very useful for a variety of purposes, and can 
readily be employed in special investigations by the recalcu- 
lation of ratios per thousand deaths at specified periods of age. 
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Table 9 is identical in construction with Table 8, the deaths 
are given only for the United States as a whole, with dis- 
tinction of color. This table is limited to the white popula- 
tion, the colored population as a group, the Indians and the 
Chinese ; but it would have been a useful addition if separate 
data had been given for the negro population and for the 
Japanese, even though for the latter the number of deaths 
recorded in the entire United States, according to Table 3, 
was only 117. Since definite conclusions are advanced re- 
garding the mortality of the Japanese in Section VI of the 
analysis, it would seem but proper that the necessary funda- 
mental data from which the conclusions were arrived at should 
have been given to the public. 

Table 10 is also identical with Table 8 in that the mor- 
tality by age and cause and classes of deaths is given by color 
and race for the registration area. Here, however, the in- 
formation is given only for the colored as a group and for the 
Chinese, data regarding the Indians and Japanese being 
omitted. It is true that the total number of deaths of 
Indians in the registration area was only 319, and of Japanese 
86 ; but since the deaths in these populations were given in 
Section VI of the analysis, and death rates from certain 
causes by race, with corresponding reflections upon the high 
mortality of Indians from consumption and the low mortality 
of Japanese from this disease, it would have been but proper 
to have given the fundamental data from which the conclu- 
sions were derived. As elsewhere stated, no corresponding 
information regarding the Chinese, Indian, and Japanese 
populations of the registration area by age periods is given in 
the fundamental tables of the population volumes ; and it is 
therefore impossible to calculate accurately the mortality of 
the three races for the purpose of scientific comparison with 
the mortality of the white population. 

Table 1 1 gives in elaborate detail, with proper distinction 
of age periods, the mortality of white persons in the regis- 
tration area by birthplaces of mothers. It is not stated 
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why this information was not also given for the United 
States ; but the table as given is a very useful one, and a 
valuable contribution to our very limited knowledge regard- 
ing the mortality of the population of foreign parentage 
in this country. Conclusions regarding the mortality of the 
foreign born are misleading unless based upon rates de- 
rived from the living population at different periods of life, 
since the foreign born are mostly of adult ages. It is there- 
fore of the utmost importance to consider the mortality of 
the American population on the basis of parentage; and 
it may not be out of place to add that this fundamental 
principle was first recognized by Dr. Snow in the registration 
reports of Providence, R.I. A useful subdivision could have 
been introduced by giving separate returns of the mortality of 
persons whose mothers were of French-Canadian birth in 
distinction from those who were of English-Canadian birth. 
The mortality of the two elements of the Canadian population 
is radically different, the former being subject to a very high 
death rate of children under five years of age, while the 
latter enjoy a comparatively low mortality at this period of 
life, while for both elements the mortality is low at adult 
ages. 

An unfortunate omission is the mortality of the Portuguese, 
as this nationality forms a considerable portion of the popu- 
lations of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and California, far 
more so, for example, than the French population, since there 
are in Massachusetts only 3,905 persons born in France 
against 13,453 persons born in Portugal. A very useful 
distinction is made between the mortality of persons of 
Russian and Polish parentage ; for the mortality rate differs 
quite considerably, and the two nationalities should never be 
combined, no more than Hungarians and Bohemians, two 
other nationalities subject to different rates of mortality at 
different periods of life. 

Table 12 gives general information regarding deaths from 
specified causes and groups of causes in registration States by 
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birthplaces of mothers, but without distinction of age. This 
table is one of very limited usefulness, and the thirty-five 
pages necessary could readily have been reduced to less than 
ten if only the more important causes of death had been given 
in detail. 

Table 13 gives the deaths in the United States, in the 
registration area and its subdivisions and in each grand 
group, from certain diseases at certain ages and from cer- 
tain specified diseases and classes of diseases by months, 
with distinction of sex. This table takes up 174 pages; 
and, if anywhere in the census volumes there is extrava- 
gant waste of space for needless purposes, it is in this 
table, which, at its very best, can only have a very limited 
degree of public utility. It would have been fully sufficient 
to have given this information for the United States as a 
whole, and at most for the registration area, instead of giving 
all the information in elaborate detail for every possible sub- 
division by groups and grand groups of the entire United 
States. This table illustrates forcibly, perhaps more than 
any other evidence quoted, the non-critical nature of the 
supervising authority in charge of the division of vital statis- 
tics. 

Not only is the table faulty in itself in that the age 
grouping, for instance, is unsatisfactory; but it gives other 
evidence of an absence of critical and careful supervision. 
Generally, three age groupings are given, to which is added a 
line showing the mortality at unknown ages. Of these there 
are about twelve to a table, all pertaining to an absolutely 
non-essential aspect of the general problem. It is not going 
too far to say that one-fourth of the space of almost three 
hundred pages is wasted for an entirely needless purpose. 
However necessary a statement of unknown ages may be 
in the original tables as compiled in the Census Office to 
act as a check on the accuracy of the original tabulation, 
it does not appear necessary that this information should be 
given in the published fundamental tables and made to oc- 
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cupy about one-fourth of the entire space. The age group- 
ing generally adopted is under five, five to fifty-nine, and sixty 
and over. Since for all general census purposes the age 
grouping at adult periods ends with sixty-five, it would have 
been more desirable to have done so here ; while a fourth age 
group, fifteen to twenty-four, could have been added to take 
the place of the line now occupied by data for unknown ages. 
In some instances different age groupings are adopted with- 
out, apparently, much discrimination. As further evidence 
of the needless waste of space in this elaborate table, it may 
be pointed out that the mortality from accidents and injuries 
is given by months and sex in all the different grand groups or 
regional divisions of the country, for all minor subdivisions, 
including suicide, with distinction of method, making it pos- 
sible, of course, for the curious to learn how many deaths 
from suicide by drowning occurred in grand group 3 during 
each month of the year and at different periods of life. 
Since there was only one death from this cause, and this 
death, occurred in June, being that of a male, probably the 
curiosity is satisfied. But, when such a detailed analysis, 
serving no possible practical purpose, is carried through 
almost two hundred pages of the census volume, it is a 
waste of space and opportunity with which those who require 
the volumes for practical purposes can have little patience. 

Mortality Data by Single Years of Life, 

Instead of publishing a mass of unnecessary details likely 
to prove of possible value only in extremely rare cases, there 
should have been published a fundamental table of American 
mortality, showing for each single age of life the number of 
deaths enumerated and registered, first for the entire United 
States, second for the registration area, third for the non- 
registration area. This table should have been supplemented 
by tables of deaths by single ages, with distinction of sex, 
color, and nativity; but such a table need only have been 
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given for the registration area, for which the corresponding 
population data should have been published. Population 
volume, Part II, contains such tables for all the States ; but 
by an unfortunate oversight the data regarding deaths by 
single ages for registration States were not given to the 
public. Such tables, aside from the fact that they make 
possible combinations or groupings other than those adopted 
in the analysis, serve the further and still more important 
purpose of affording an indication of the accuracy of age 
statements as affected by race, nationality, and registration 
mortality. It is to be hoped that the forthcoming annual 
volume will contain such a table for the registration area as 
a whole and with due consideration of race, showing sepa- 
rately the mortality at individual ages and groups of ages 
for the white, negro, Chinese, Japanese, and Indian popula- 
tions. Such a table would certainly serve a far more useful 
purpose and occupy less than one-twentieth of the space given 
to wholly unnecessary details of the mortality by months 
from different causes and at different ages in the twenty 
different regional divisions of the United States. 

Conclusions, 

Vital statistics have a value which cannot be measured in 
monetary terms. They exhibit from year to year, from 
decade to decade, the health progress of the nation ; and in 
numerous other ways they serve as an index factor of social 
and economic progress. Vital statistics, more than any 
other statistical data, enable the careful student of social and 
economic tendencies to establish evidences of progress and 
decay; and, in recognition of their great value, national. 
State, and municipal governments have expended large sums 
of money in the collection and registration of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths. If in a large measure it is true today, 
as pointed out by De Bow in 1855 in his volume on the vital 
statistics of the Seventh Census, that ** it is more easy to 
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satisfy mankind of the value of any other branch of statistics 
than that which relates to the numbers which die in any 
period, their ages, sex, occupation, condition, and nativity, 
and the causes which produce such deaths, " it is almost en- 
tirely because there has been practically no public education 
in the elementary principles and in the scientific use of such 
data. Although physicians make frequent use of vital 
statistics, and although most contributions to medical and 
surgical literature abound with statistical tables, the evidence 
is overwhelming that few medical practitioners and sani- 
tarians have a clear recognition of the statistical method and 
the relative value of the different statistical elements, which 
may properly be laid down as a most serious defect in the 
teachings of modem medicine. 

Numerous illustrations can readily be furnished to prove 
this general ignorance of even the most simple elements of 
vital statistics. Thus, for example, Elihu Root, in his re- 
port as Secretary of War for the year 1899, commits himself 
to the view that ' ' the significance of the annual raie of 
^<?fl/^ from disease in the Philippines (17.2 per 1,000) may 
be better appreciated by comparison with the rates in some 
of our well-known American cities." (The italics are mine. ) 
Mr. Root gives a table showing the annual death rates of 
Washington, Boston, San Francisco, etc., together with the 
mortality rate from disease of soldiers in the Philippines. 
Even a moment's reflection would have made it clear to Mr. 
Root that a comparison of the death rate of soldiers, mostly 
of ages eighteen to thirty, could not properly be made with 
the mortality of the general population at all ages. Even a 
comparison with the general death rate of cities, at ages 
fifteen to forty-five, which, according to the then available 
census of 1890, was 10.9 per thousand, would not have been 
accurate in that soldiers represent a carefully selected class 
of physical risks in contrast to the general population, which 
includes the sick and otherwise physically impaired. The 
only accurate method of comparison which could have been 
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suggested to the Secretary of War by the Surgeon-General 
of the army would have been the average mortality rate from 
disease of soldiers in the United States army previous to the 
war with Spain. But by this method the argument advanced 
by Mr. Root could not have been proven for, according to 
the annual reports of the Surgeon-General, the mortality of 
soldiers from disease during the five years, 1891-1895, was 
at the rate of 4.3 per thousand, while during 1896 the rate 
was 3.8, and during 1897 it was 3.1. In other words, the 
mortality of soldiers in the Philippines from disease was 
four times as great as the mortality from disease of United 
States soldiers under conditions of peace. 

A similar misleading comparison, made for the same pur- 
pose of proving the loss of life in our military operations 
to have been of comparatively small importance, is furnished 
by an extract from the Medical Record^ printed in the New 
York Sun. The statement is to the effect that '* the death 
rate of the troops in France amounts to 6.1, in Algiers to 
12.3, and in the colonies to 42.95 per cent.'' France has 
serious problems of fecundity and mortality and complex 
problems of colonization, but the nation is at least fortunate 
enough not to lose almost one-half of its army in military 
operations in the colonies during a single year. It is not 
necessary to point out that the rate quoted is not per cent., 
but per thousand. This, however, evidently escaped the writer 
of the article, who remarks that, * * when we compare these 
statistics of an army at peace and those of the mortality rate 
among our own soldiers in the war with Spain, which was 
something like 2 per cent, ^ it is only fair to ask whether the 
great outcry against the excessive death rate in our army is 
wholly warranted. * ' As a matter of fact, a death rate of 2 
per cent, in our own army is equivalent to 20 per thousand, 
which is five times that of a normal army death rate of 4 per 
thousand. 

That such abuses of the statistical method are not at all in- 
frequent, it is hardly necessary to point out ; but a few more 
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illustrations may not be out of place in this statement of the 
evident need of a more scientific and common-sense method 
of dealing with the nation's vital statistics. Under date of 
Oct. lo, 1901, the New York Sun contains a despatch from 
Washington relative to a report of General Wood, then com- 
manding the department of Cuba, to the effect that "the 
percentage of loss was 1.25 per thousand. " This statement is 
equivalent to a request at the grocer's for a quart of molasses 
at 16 cents a yard. Yet the New York Sun prides itself on 
its accurate use of good English. There is evidently room 
for a great improvement in the accurate and proper use of 
rates and ratios determined by the statistical method. 

In a still more recent issue of Aug. 26, 1902, in a leading 
editorial on self-destruction, itself full of fallacies, misleading 
data and erroneous conclusions, the Sun remarks that, ** ac- 
cording to the most authoritative of recent statistics of sui- 
cide, the country in civilization where tfie rate per thousand 
living is greatest is Saxony, with 31. i per cent.^ while in the 
United States it is only 3.5 per cent'* As a matter of fact, 
the rates quoted are per hundred thousand, and the term 
'* per cent." is as radically misleading as it is completely mis- 
understood by the writer of the editorial. Since the general 
average rate of mortality from all causes in the United States 
is not as high as 2 per cent., a suicide rate of 3.5 per cent, 
would be an unheard of intensity of self-destruction. These 
illustrations of the abuses of the statistical method, especially 
in the direction of mortality data, emphasize the need of 
public education, which can only come about through a more 
scientific treatment of the subject on the part of those who 
have charge of the tabulation and analysis of municipal. State, 
or national health reports. As long as it is possible to arrive 
at absolutely opposite conclusions on the basis of rates pub- 
lished by the authority of the national government, the gen- 
eral public cannot be seriously found fault with for similar 
errors. 

While in England medical officers of health are usually 
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graduates of distinguished universities, and graduates of a 
special course on public health matters, giving the right 
to the title "doctor of public health," in this country the 
registration of vital statistics and the supervision of local 
health matters is as likely to be intrusted to a civilian as to 
a physician, but in either case generally to one who has given 
but very little time and thought to the larger and more im- 
portant problems of public health. This is made evident by 
an examination of the large number of public health reports 
published for American cities, which, while, generally speak- 
ing, may be satisfactory as regards public health matters from 
the point of view of sanitary administration, fall lamentably 
short in the direction of a careful study of the local mortality 
experience as affected by race, parent nativity, and occupa- 
tion. Most of the official references made to the vital sta- 
tistics are entirely perfunctory, and the disease classification 
adopted is usually crude, while, if ages at death are given 
at all, they are generally given by arbitrary divisional periods 
of life. Thus the comparison of the health conditions of one 
community with another is difficult and quite often impossi- 
ble, while for any given community it is next to impossible 
to determine accurately the specific importance of different 
mortality elements or the specific mortality at different 
periods of life. Often numerous tables will be given, showing 
the mortality in great detail by months, — a factor of com- 
paratively small, if any, importance, regarding most of the 
diseases; but with only very rare exceptions is any in- 
formation whatever published regarding the mortality by 
occupation, — a most important factor, especially for large 
manufacturing communities. A thorough analysis is rarely 
attempted, accurate rates on the basis of population by divi- 
sional periods of life are seldom calculated, and conclusions 
of the most misleading nature are advanced, while the real 
value and importance of vital data is lost sight of. These, 
then, are the general reasons why vital statistics are not ap- 
preciated by the general public to the extent that would be 
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desirable, and hence the importance that such contributions 
as are made by the Census Office to this branch of scientific 
inquiry should bear the stamp of greatest ability and abso- 
lute accuracy. 

It is a matter of sincere regret to the writer that the 
census volumes on vital statistics should in 1900 have fallen 
so far short of what the general public, in view of the 
vast importance of the subject, had a right to expect. To 
those who are compelled to make use of published statistics 
on public health, the defects of the volumes, as pointed out 
in this review, must needs prove a most serious hindrance in 
connection with special mortality investigations. Human life 
has a value which cannot be measured in financial terms, 
but the courts have found no difficulty in fixing an approxi- 
mate valuation on life prematurely ended as the result of 
violence or negligence. A needless . death from typhoid 
fever at the age of twenty, resulting from an impure water 
supply, as the direct result of criminal municipal negligence, 
is not merely measured by the usual estimate of $5,cxx>, 
but is far more accurately measured by the expected after 
lifetime, which for a man at twenty would be represented 
by about forty years. If, then, as the result of a more 
careful and scientific study of vital statistics, it is possible 
to set forth clearly that the great waste of life, of which we 
are all in a measure aware, can be diminished by measures 
tending to prevent accidents or the unnecessary prevalence of 
disease, the social and economic value of vital statistics will 
become quite readily apparent to the general public. * The 
census is a costly undertaking; and the American people, 
who pay liberally for investigations of this kind, have a right 
to insist that they shall not be imposed upon by a mass of 
misleading statistics and conclusions published under govern- 
ment authority as a contribution to science. 

*See " An Address [by the writer] on the Practical Use of Vital Statistics," published in the 
" Proceedings of the New Jersey Sanitary Association " for 1900, pp. 60-73 ; also, a paper on the 
" Need of Accurate and Uniform Social Statistics," published in the " Proceedings of the First 
New Jersey Conference of Charities and Correcti<m," 190a, pp. 104-110. 
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1. The Social Environment. 

The population of St. Louis, in the variety of its com- 
position, is typically American. At first an almost purely 
French settlement, the development of the steamboat inter- 
est and the importance of the city as a center of trade soon 
attracted men from all over the United States. The first 
important addition from Europe came when the Irish began 
to leave home in the thirties. After 1848 the Germans 
poured in, and continued to come until in 1890 they num- 
bered 66,000; since 1890 the number has decreased to 
55,781. In the^ last twenty years the city has received 
its quota of the increasing immigration from the south and 
east of Europe. There area few Chinese, and in fact almost 
every known country of the world is represented here. The 
Negro was brought in by the slave-holding colonists of the 
early days, and has continued to come of his own free will 
since the civil war. 

The population at present, therefore, consists of the follow- 
ing elements : 
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TABLE I.— (DIAGRAM I.) 
Population of St. Louis, 1900. 



GlaM. 



White . 

NatiTe bom 

Of nfttire parento 
Of foreign parents 

Foreign bom . 

Negfo . 

Other colored 



Total 



Nofflber. 


Per Cent. 


089,886 


98.77 


428,419 


74.48 


189,249 


32.90 


289,170 


41^ 


110,966 


19.29 


36,516 


6.17 


337 


.06 


576,238 


100.00 



DIAGRAM I.— (TABLE I.) 
Population by Nativity, 1900. 









First, not in numbers, but in priority of occupation by 
their fathers, come the native born whites of native parent- 
age, and these are less than a third of the total population. 
Second, the largest class of all, we have the children of immi- 
grants, who form 41.68 per cent of the total population and 
over half of the native born whites. The foreign born con- 
stitute 19.29 per cent, a proportion less by 6 per cent than 
in 1890. 

There has been a change also in the relative importance 
of the different nationalties, reflecting the change in the 
mass of immigration. In 1 890, 67.46 per cent of the foreigners 
were German, and 21.13 per cent Irish. Both these per- 
centages have decreased at the cost of an increase in the 
proportion furnished by southeastern Europe. In 1900 the 
Germans constituted but 62.79 per cent of the total number 
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of the foreign born, and the Irish 17.44 per cent, while the 
quota furnished by the states of the south and east of Europe 
had increased to 14,286, or 12.78 per cent oi the foreign bom. 

DIAGRAM II. 
« NATIOKALITT of rORBIGK POPULATION, 1900. 




In such a setting we find 36,616 Negroes, a group not 
much smaller, absolutely, than the one in Philadelphia, and 
constituting a larger proportion of the population of the city. 
In fact, St. Louis ranks second only to Baltimore, among 
the ten largest cities of the United States, in the relative 
number of its Negro inhabitants. 

The "problem" presented by this group, however, depends 
on considerations of which size, even relative size, is not first 
in importance. The seriousness of the problem of any race 
or nationality in the United States depends, to begin with, on 
the degree of difference between it and the prevailing na- 
tional type ; and in the next place, on the strength of the 
forces at work within and without the people to bring them 
in touch with what is best in American civilization. These 
forces are their racial or national characteristics and tend- 
encies ; their adaptability to new conditions, climatic, eco- 
nomic, social, and political ; the influence of their own leaders ; 
and the attitude of environing humanity towards their efforts, 
in cooperating with them, or in hindering them by indiflference 
or distinct discouragement. There is, for example, no Ger- 
man problem, though the Germans form a large part of our 
population, because they are already in line with American 
ideals before they come over, and quickly become assimilated* 
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On the other hand, the Russians, the Hungarians, and the 
Poles require more assistance to be converted into desirable 
American citizens^ and one of the most hopeful features of 
their situation is that, especially among the Jews, the work 
is being seriously undertaken by leaders of their own race. 
In any study of the Negroes all of these elements should be 
taken into consideration, and the vital point to investigate 
is how far their condition is due to native and ineradicable 
characteristics, whether physical, mental or moral, and how 
far it is the' result of circumstances. If it seems to be rather 
the result of their history and present environment, and if 
at the same time there are. signs of progress, and if the race 
leaders who have been evolved are working along what seem 
the best lines, and have the sympathy of an increasing portion 
of the white population, there is ground for the faith that 
the Negro problem, while sufficiently serious, is not unsolv- 
able. 

2. Population Statistics. 

The Negro has been a feature in the life of St. Louis almost 
since the founding of the city. It is improbable that the 
thirty hunters, farmers, and artisans who came here with 
Auguste Chouteau in 1764 to establish a trading station un- 
der the direction of Pierre Laclede were slave owners, but 
there is hardly a doubt that slaves were brought in by 
families coming from New Orleans and Illinois the next 
year.^ The slave-holding character of the settlement as estab- 
lished by the early French tradei-s attracted a number of 
wealthy planters from San Domingo when slavery was abol- 
ished there, and after the passing of the Northwest Ordinance 
many slave holders crossed over from Illinois. There is proof 
in existing recoixis ^ that the sale of slaves began within two 
years after the founding of the city, and in the course of 
time St. Louis l)ecame the slave market for the surrounding 
country. The census of Governor Delassus ^ shows that in 

» Hyde and Conard, Enc. of the Histm-y of St. LauU, It, 2075 fl. 

* union, i. 62. 

» SchErf, History of St. Louis, 1, 309. 
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1799 St. Louis had a population of 925 souls and of these 
601 were whites, 66 were free Negroes, and 268 were slaves. 
In 1810 the slaves were reckoned at from one-fourth to one- 
fifth of the population. The status of slavery was not affected 
by the Louisiana Purchase, and the controversy over the 
admission of Missouri into the Union resulted in establishing 
that institution in the state. It was abolished by the con- 
stitutional convention of 1866. The free Negroes, however, 
increased faster than the slaves; only 17 per cent of the 
colored population at the begining of the century, they formed 
a third of it in 1850, and over one-half at the breaking 
out of the Civil War. The growth of St. Louis since 1850 
has been remarkable, and the Negroes have more than kept 
pace with the white population. 

TABLE II.- (DIAGRAM III.) 
Population of St. Louis, by Rack, 1850-1900. 



Centiu 


Aggregate 






Negro. 


} 


YeMT. 


Popalatlon. 

77,800 


White. 
73,806 


Slave. 
2,666 


Free. 
1,398 


Total. 


1860 


4,064 


1800 


160,773 


157,476 


1,642 


1,766 


3.297 


1870 


310,884 


288,737 






22.068 


1880 


360,518 


328,191 






22,066 


1880 


451,609 


424,704 






26,866 


1900 


576,238 


539,385 


■• 




36,616 



In the half century the white population has increased 
680 per cent, and the Negroes 776 per cent. The increase 
by the decades is shown in the next table. 

The decade just before the war was one of great prosperity. 
St. Louis was the point of departure for the new West 
and the northern terminus of the growing river commerce. 
The white population was more than doubled. This immi- 
gration was composed partly of men from the Eastern United 
States, but chiefly of foreigners who began to pour in after 
the European revolutions of 1848. There was, however, an 
actual decrease in the colored population ; this decrease 
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DIAGRAM III. 
Gkowtii of the Population, 1800-1900. 
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TABLE III. 



iNCRBAflB BY DECADES IN WHITE AND NEORO POPULATION OF ST. LOUIA, 

1880-1900. 



Decade. 



1800-1860 
1860-1870 
1870-1880 
1880-1890 
1890-1900 



White. 



Number. 



Per Cent. 



83,670 
131,261 
39,4M 
96,513 
114.681 



113.36 
83.35 
13.66 
29.41 
27.00 



Negro. 



Namber. 



Per Cent. 



757» 
18,791 

168 
4,609 
8,651 



18.68* 

509.94 

.76 

20.71 

32.20 



* Decrease. 



was among the slaves, and several explanations may be 
suggested, though none of them can be proved. There was 
a growing anti-slavery sentiment, caused by the character of 
the addition to the white population, which was, as has been 
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said, largely German and Yankee. This new public opinion 
may have caused some slave holders to fi*ee their slaves and 
9thers to sell them South. Then, too, it was not difficult for 
slaves to escape across the river into a free state, and there 
were not wanting agents of the Underground Railway to 
help them on out of danger. Between 1860 and 1870 a phe- 
nomenal increase is indicated in both classes of the population . 
Part of this increase is probable, but the whole is impossible. 
Business interests were revived and extended immediately 
after the war, and St. Louis naturally received many of 
the freed slaves, from the states "down the river" and even 
from Maryland and Virginia, in their search for the perquisites 
of liberty believed to be found in cities. But an influx of 
nearly 19,000 Negroes in ten yeare seems incredible even after 
allowing for facilities of transportation and the inducements 
held out by the growing demand for labor on the levee and 
around the railroad station, and it is probable that the unreli- 
able census of 1870 erred here on the side of exaggeration. 
This suspicion is confirmed by the very slight increase that 
appears in the next decade. The business depression follow- 
ing the panic of 1873 was not sufficient to account for such 
stagnation as these figures would indicate, and the fact that 
'in 1876 the city limits were extended to include a territory 
two or three times as great in extent as the original city is 
an additional reason for witholdiug credence. The error was 
greater, as it always is, among the Negroes. Between 1880 
and 1890 there was a normal increase of nearly 21 per cent in 
the Negro population and 29.4 per cent among the whites. 
The present census shows that in the last decade the rate of 
increase has been greater among the Negroes than among the 
whites by 5 per cent. The explanation advanced by some of 
the prominent Negro citizens, that the numerous lynchings 
which have been taking place in Texas and other states to 
the south of us are driving many desirable Negroes north, 
seems hardly sufficient. It is more probable that we have 
here an example of the tendency city-ward which is strong in 
all classes of population, but especially strong in the Negroes. 
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This supposition is borne out by an examination of the 
increase in the state at large, excluding St. Louis. It is 
found that the white population has increased only 14.34 
per cent, as compared with 27 per cent in St. Louis, and 
that the Negroes have gained only 1.95 per cent in the ten 
years. 

The importance of the Negro in the city at different dates 
is shown by the next table. 



TABLE IV.— (DIAGRAM IV.) 

Percektaoe o¥ Total Population Formri> by Dipfebbnt Elkmektk of the 
populatiok, 1860-1900. 



Censu Yean. 


Aggregate 
Popalation. 


White. 


i 

Negro. 


Chineie, Japan- 
ese, Indian. 


1860 


100.00 


94.79 


6.21 




« 


1860 


100.00 


97.96 


2.06 




• 


1870 


100.00 


92.88 


7.10 




.02 


1880 


100.00 


93.63 


6.36 




.02 


1890 


100.00 


94.06 


6.96 




t 


1900 


100.00 


93.78 


6.17 




.06 


i 


Included with Ne 


((Toee. t Lew than .01 per cent 







DIAGRAM IV.— (TABLE IV.) 
Provortion of Neokoks in Population, 1850-1900, 




The Negro appears to have been of least consequence in 
1860 and of most in 1870, when we must decide he was over- 
rated. At present he forms over 6 per cent of the popula* 
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tdon of the city, a somewhat larger proportion than in 1890. 
The foreigner, on the other hand, has lost ground during the 
last decade, the statistics showing an actual decrease of 8.44 
per cent in the foreign-born population. The natural infer- 
ence is that in St. Louis the Negro is not destined to be 
superseded by the European. 

3. Present Condition. 

In 1900, the Negro population of St. Louis numbered 
36,516. Turning to a study of the group at the present 
time its constitution in point of sex and age are the first 
characteristics to invite attention. 

The proportion of males to females is given in the follow- 
ing tables : — 

TABLE V. 
Population of St. Louib, bt Sbz, Rack, akd Natititt, 1900. 





Total Population. 


Males. 


Females. 


Class. 


Nnmber. 

35,616 
538,385 
429,419 
110,966 


Per cent. 


Namber. 


Per cent. 


Number. 


Per cent. 


Negro . . . 

White . . . 
NatiTe born 
Foreign bom 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

100.00 


• 17,496 
270,378 
211,344 
59,034 


49.26 
50.13 
49.21 
53.20 


Sill 


60.74 
49.87 
60.79 
46.80 


ToUl . . . 


675,238 


298,197 


61.84 


287,041 


48.16 



TABLE V. 
Population of Missouri, by Skx, Race, and Nativity, 1900. 





Total Po 
Ifomber. 


pnlation. 
Per cent. 


Males. 


Females. 


Class. 


Namber. 


Per cent. 


Number. 


Percent 


Negro . . . 

White . . . 

Natire bom 


161,231 
2,944,843 
2,890,286 

216,379 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


81,206 

1,513,977 

1,475,693 

120,117 


50.43 
51.41 
51.06 
56.61 


80,028 
1,430,866 
1.414,693 

96,262 


49J(7 
48.60 
48.06 
44.40 


Total . . . 


3,106,666 


100.00 


1,595,710 


61.36 


1,510,966 


48.74 



Negro 



Missonri, excluding St. Louis. 
126,718 100.00 63,710 60.67 



62,006 



40.S8 
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In the matter of sex the comparison should be made with 
the native-born whites, not with the total white population, 
for the reason that in the foreign-born element there is the 
usual excess of males, and this affects the figures for the total 
white, and for the aggregate population. On this point the 
Negro population shows the same condition as the native- 
born white — a slight preponderance of females. This pre- 
ponderance is, perhaps, not too great to be explained by the 
number of girls who come to the city looking for employ- 
ment in domestic service. This explanation is upheld by the 
fact that in the population of Missouri there is an excess of 
males in all classes of the population, the excess being great- 
est, of course, among the foreign-born. Considering the 
Negro population of the state, excluding St. Louis, it is 
found that the excess of males just about counter-balances 
the excess of females in St. Louis, the proportion being 50.67 
to 49.88. 

In respect to age the following table (VI) and its accessory 
diagram (V) show that each of the classes of the population 
has a distinctive composition. , 

The largest proportion is found at a different age-period 
in each case. The native-born white of native parentage is 
probably nearest to the normal, with its broad base of chil- 
dren under 15 and gradually diminishing proportions at 
the higher age-periods. There the promise for the future 
is greater than the present strength. The native-born of 
foreign parentage and the foreign-born supplement each 
other, the fathers of the first group appearing in the second, 
and the children of the second in the first. The Negro 
group shows peculiarities: it has a smaller proportion of 
children than any other except the foreign-born, but it has 
also a small proportion of old persons. This seems to con- 
firm the assumption that the Negro population is recruited 
largely by a class of young men and women who come to 
the city to find work. 

The relative economic strength of the groups is better 
seen by grouping together the persons under 16 in a class 
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TABLB VI.— (DIAGRAJtf V.) 

▲OB COMPOsrriox of thb Population of St. Louis, 1900, Classified Acoord- 
iKO to Skx, Grnkral Nativitt and Color. 



Male. 



FevuUe, 



BO'H 



65 years and over 
5&-64 years 
46-M •• 
35-44 •* 
25-34 " 
15-24 " 
5-14 ♦' 
Under 5 years 



66 years and orer 
65-*l years 
45-54 ♦' 
35-44 " 
35-34 ♦' 
15-24 " 
5-14 '* 
Under 5 years 



65 years and orer 
55-64 years 
45-54 
3^-44 
25-34 
15-24 
5-14 
Under 6 years 



65 years and orer 
55-64 years 
45-54 
35-44 
25-34 
15-24 
5-14 
Under 5 years 



v% 



90% 



"*% 
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that may be called dependent and comparing them with 
the " productive " part of the group. 

TABLE VII. 

Proportion of thk Population ih thb DEPKMDXirr and Productivb Aok- 

Pbriodb, by Sex, Color, and Nativitt. 



' 




White. 










NatlTe Bom. 


Foreign Bom. 




Aget. 


Of Natire 
Parentage. 


Of Foreign 
Parentage. 


Negro. 




Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Under 16 ^ 
65 and orer } 
15 to 64 
Unkuown . . 


46.5 

63.2 
1.3 


46.4 

58.2 
0.4 


33.4 31.2 

66.6 -68.7 

0.0 0.1 

1 


13.6 

86.1 
0.4 


16.3 

83.4 
0.3 


24.5 

74.3 
1.2 


24.6 

74.3 
1.1 


Total . . . 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 



It appears from this comparison that the Negro stands 
second only to the foreign born white in potential economic 
strength, and that the men and the women at the produc- 
tive ages form exactly the same proportion (74.3 per cent) 
of the total population. The proportion of the Negro 
population which is dependent by reason of age is only 54 
per cent as great as the corresponding proportion of the 
native born white population. 

Table VIII shows the voting strength of the Negro as com- 
pared with that of the native born and the foreign born 
white population. 

TABLE VIIL 
pkrcrntaoe8 of the aooregatk population and of thk male population 
21 Years of Aok and Over Formed by Bach Blrmknt of the 
Population, 1900. 





.Aggre- 
gate. 


Whites. 


Negroes. 

6.17 
6.82 






Natire Bora. 


Foreign Bora. 


other 
Colored. 


Total population 
Males of roling age 


100.00 
100.00 


74.48 
60.86 


19.29 
32.14 


0.06 
0.19 
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The Negroes furnish 6.82 per cent of the total male 
population of voting age, but only 6.17 per cent of the 
general population, while the native born white votei-s are 
only 60.85 per cent of all voters, though the native white 
population is 74.48 per cent of the total population. The 
voting strength of the foreign white, which appears out of 
all proportion to their strength in the population, is reduced 
by the necessity for naturalization. 

Fine^lly, a comparison of the groups is made in regard to 
women of child-bearing age. 

TABLB IX. 
Women Bbtwbbn thk Aoeb of 15 and 44. 







White. 


Foreign Bom. 






Native Born, 
of Natire 
Parentage. 


NatiTo Bom, 
of Foreign^ 
Parentage. 


Negro. 


Number 

Per cent of total population 


42,123 
22.26 


76,976 
32.18 


24,003 
21.63 


11,060 
31.14 



From this table it is seen that the women between the 
ages of 15 and 44 form a much larger proportion of the 
Negro population than of either the native white of native 
parentage or the foreign white. 

The Negro population of St. Louis, then, has an ex- 
traordinarily large proportion of men and women at the 
productive ages, and of women at the child-bearing age, and 
an undue quota of men of voting age, none of which charac- 
teristics is an unmixed advantage. 

Depending on the composition of the population in sex 
and age is a third classification, the classification according 
to conjugal condition. The fact that the elements of the 
population diflfer in their sex and age constitution must not 
be lost sight of in considering their conjugal condition. For 
a general comparison it suffices to throw out of the calcula- 
tion the population under 15 years of «^e. Table X shows 
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the proportion of the single, the married, and the widowed 
and divorced, among the men and among the women of the 
native white population of native parent age, the native 
white of foreign parentage, the foreign white, and the 
Negroes. 









rABLE X. 








Conjugal Condition op Population Over \l 


» Years op Age by 


General 




Nativity, Color, and 8i 


sx, 1900. 

Widowed at 

. 

1 


d Divorced- 

c 

8 






Single. 


Married. 


It^known. 


Males. 


, Namber. 


i 
1 


1 

1 


Percent. 


• 

£ 


NatiTe white of natlTe 














parentage .... 


26,235 


50.04 


24,104 


46.97 


2,901 


3.82 


17 


Native white of foreign 


















42,386 


54.71 


33,267 


42.93 


1,780 


2.30 


0.06 


Foreign white . . . 


13,887 


24.23 


38,678 


67.49 


4,609 


8.20 


0.08 


Negroes 


5,925 


44.22 


6,530 


48.73 


914 


6.82 


0.23 


Females. 
















Native white of native 
















parentage .... 


20,503 


39.73 


24,891 


48.34 


6,144 


11.91 


0.12 


Native white of foreign 
















parentage .... 


37,555 


44.03 


41,494 


48.65 


6,137 


7.20 


012 


Foreign white . . . 


7,652 15.22 


29,298 


58.29 


13,213 


26.29 


0.20 


Negroes 


4,015 28.90 


6,830 


49.17 


3,029 


21.81 


0.12 



It is noticeable that the proportion of single is in each case 
less among the women that it is among the men, and that 
most of this difference is compensated for by a larger pro- 
portion of widowed. This larger proportion of widows than 
of widowers indicated the higher mortality among men and 
their greater disposition to re-marry. The popular idea of 
the Negro's aversion to the single state receives confirmation 
here, though not so ^trikingly as might be expected. 

The number of young people who drift to the city for 
work is one reason why the proportion of single is not still 
smaller than it is, and the indifference of a part of the 
Negroes to the formality of a legal tie is another. The pro- 
portion of widowed bears evidence to the high death rate of 
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the Negro. The number of widows is increased by women 
whose husbands have deserted them when 'the family burdens 
grew too heavy and by women with illegitimate children. 
Both of these classes are larger among the Negroes than in 
any other part of the population, and the assumption of the 
title of widow is a method frequently adopted for attaining 
social standing. 

A more detailed comparison of the Negroes with the native 
whit^ population of native parentage is given in Table XI 
where both men and women are classified by age. 

Marriage, with its attendant phenomenon, widowhood, 
appear earlier among the women in both cases, and earlier 
among both sexes of the Negroes than among the whites. 
The Negro women show a stronger tendency to marry at all 
ages than the white wompn of native parentage, and a more 
than correspondingly greater proportion of widows. This 
large proportion of widows is of great significance as indica- 
ting the economic struggle which is the usual accompaniment 
of this social state, for whether or not the woman has a legal 
claim to the designation she is almost sure to have all the 
attendant disabilities. The Negro men appear to marry faster 
than the white men up to the age of 30, but after that the 
single constitute a more important element among them than 
they do among the white men. It may well be that the 
husbands of some of the "widows" are included here and 
swell the ranks of the "single" to more than their just 
proportion. 

4. Distribution of Neoroes. 

The distribution of any element of the population over the 
city is significant both as indicating the character of the ele- 
ment and as accounting in some measure for its character. 
A word in regard to the topography of St. Louis is nec- 
essary. This city has a situation which could hardly be 
paralleled in the possibilities it o£Fers of expansion. It lies 
like an open fan for eighteen miles along a bend in the river, 
the two reaches of the river acting as the outside sticks of 
the fan. The business part is just at the curve of the river 
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and is constantly pushing north and south and west, encroach- 
ing on the residence streets. The residence portion, in turn, 
expands in the same way to the north and south and west.. 
The growth has been, and will continue to be, by concentric 
zones to the west. The most desirable residence sections at 
any date, are, generally speaking, to be found towards the 
western edge of the city. It is noticeable that there was a 
tendency to separation of the white from the black as early 
as there was a free Negro population of any consideration. 
In 1860 the city was divided into ten wards ; 44 per cent of 
the total slave population was contained in two wards, and 
these two, the fifth and sixth, were the aristocratic residence 
section of the city at that time ; 49 per cent of the free 
Negroes are found in two wards, but not the same two. 
The fourth and seventh lay to the north and south of the 
fifth and sixth and extended west from the river. The paiis 
next the river were poor districts then, as they are now. It 
was natural that the free Negroes, whose chief occupations 
at that period were connected with the boats and the levee, 
should congregate there and form the nucleus of two of the 
worst slums in the city. In 1870 three of the twelve wards 
of the city contained 55 per cent of the Negroes ; but the 
white population of the same three wards was only 30 per 
cent of the total white population. These three wards, the 
fourth, fifth, and eighth, correspond to the fourth and seventh 
in 1860, with an extension to the south. The character of the 
districts was unchanged. For 1880 no figures by wards and 
race are available. In 1890 there were twenty-eight wards. 
The segregation of the Negroes had increased : 39 per cent 
of the Negro population was found in five wards containing 
only 15 per cent of the white population. In 1900 the con- 
centration is still more marked, for 49 per cent of the Negroes 
live in six wards, where is found only 14 per cent of the 
white population. As the ward lines are changed every five 
years (in 1887, 1892, 1897, etc.) it is impossible to make a 
strictly accurate comparison of conditions in 1890 and 1900. 
A fairly reliable impression, however, may be obtained from 
shaded maps showing the relative importance of the Negroes 
in each ward. The tables on which the maps are based are 
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here given. Since the number of wards was the same in 
1900 as in 1890 the two tables have been combined in the 
interest of compactness, but it must be remembered that any 
given ward — 15, for example, — in 1900 does not represent 
the same area, nor even necessarily the same general locality, 
as the ward with the corresponding number in 1890. The 
fact that in ward 15, in 1890, 29.75 per cent of the popula- 
tion was colored, while in 1900 the Negroes formed only 
21.98 per cent of the total population of ward 15 does not 
mean a lessening in the concentration in a definite area; it 
means, indeed, just nothing. 

TABLB XII. 
Population of St. Louis by Wards, 1890 and 1900. 







1890. 




1900. 


Ward. 


Total 
Population. 


Negroes. 


Total 
Population. 


Negroes. 




Number. 


Percent. 


Number. 


Percent. 


1 


11,293 


1,382 


12.24 


25,139 


1,569 


6.24 


2 


10.893 


1,284 


11.79 


21,030 


468 


2.18 


3 


13,490 


965 


7.16 


22,968 


1,3*3 


6.86 


4 


12,790 


897 


3.10 


12,212 


2,896 


19.63 


5 


16,730 


582 


3.48 


12,349 


2,442 


19.78 


6 


18,366 


638 


1.84 


19,140 


1,409 


7.36 


7 


20,601 


72 


.35 


22,626 


533 


2.36 


8 


13,322 


1,391 


10.44 


21,012 


8 


.01 


9 


20,712 


98 


.47 


21,026 


97 


.46 


10 


17,756 


1,077 


6.06 


25,978 


365 


1.40 


11 


18,367 


488 


2.38 


22,106 


1,083 


4.89 


12 


15,234 


38 


.25 


26,220 


163 


.61 


13 


11,837 


873 


7.37 


19,811 


1,064 


6.37 


14 


15,369 


427 


2.78 


1P,098 


3,427 


22.70 


15 


11,913 


3,644 


29.75 


17,644 


8,857 


21.98 


16 


13,804 


108 


.78 


21,406 


960 


4.48 


17 


16,201 


2,093 


13.77 


18,963 


154 


.81 


18 


17,462 


486 


2.78 


18,799 


3 


.01 


19 


16,363 


1,692 


9.72 


20,246 


284 


1.40 


20 


14,783 


1,228 


8.31 


18,803 


1,619 


8.61 


21 


16,713 


916 


5.48 


18,173 


870 


4.78 


22 


15,678 


842 


5.38 


16,974 


2,709 


15.96 


23 


19,815 


111 


.56 


17,986 


2,645 


14.71 


24 


16.777 


865 


5.09 


27,317 


641 


2.35 


25 


18,266 


1,316 


7.20 


21,311 


1,999 


9.38 


26 


18,093 


1,817 


10.04 


23,425 


2.026 


8.64 


27 


17,871 


1,263 


7.07 


20,699 


643 


2.64 


28 


22,392 


1,333 


5.95 


27,998 


866 


3.09 


Totol . 


461,770 


26,865 


5.95 


676,238 


36,616 


6.17 
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The apparent decrease in the western part of the city is 
deceptive ; the bulk of the Negro population of wards 26, 
27, and 28 in 1890 lay in the eastern part of these wards, and 
appears in 1900 in the new wards formed partly out of those 
districts. Allowing for this, it is evident from the maps 
both that the concentration is increasing, and that the 
concentrated area is extending westward. The Negroes 
are following, at a distance, the movement of the white 
population. 

At present, then, almost half of the Negroes live in six 
wards, in which they form from 14.71 to 22.70 per cent of 
the population of the ward. These wards, ranked according 
to the proportion of Negroes, are the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
fifth, fourth, twenty-second, and twenty-third. Wai-ds 4, 5, 
14, and 15 form an irregular rectangle extending west from 
the river. Ward 4 is the mercantile section of the town and 
6 contains many factories. The partial tenement-house 
investigation made by the Board of Health in 1897 showed 
that ward 4 contained the highest number of tenement 
houses.* Ward 14 consists of the Union Station and streets 
that may be considered its inevitable environment, and is no 
better than such sections are apt to be in an American city. 
Ward 15 consists partly of fine old residences that have 
degenerated into second and third-rate boarding houses and 
partly of poor tenements and shanties that have never been 
anything else. As it is impossible to obtain figures for the 
area of the wards their density can only be estimnted. It is 
evident from a glance at the map that wards 4 and 5 are 
among the smallest. It must be remembered also that in 
both of them the available residence space is much less than 
appears on the map by reason of the large proportion of 
ground occupied for business purposes. And so, although 
the population of these two wards is somewhat smaller than 
that of any other, yet it is probable that their actual resi- 
dence portions have a greater density than is to be found 
anywhere else in the city. In wards 4 and 5 the dwellingrs 

1 Mayor's Message^ 1897, p. 120. 
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are crowded in behind factories and warehouses. The white 
population is chiefly Italians and other south-eastern Euro- 
peans, and these districts are considered to be about the 
worst slums in the city. The fourteenth and fifteenth wards 
are not quite so bad, but the streets where the Negroes live 
consist of houses that are dirty and out of repair, if not 
actually in a tumbledown condition. Wards 22 and 23 lie 
west of 14 and 16 and are of a distinctly better character. 
They contain the better class of Negroes, the professional 
and successful business men. The houses in the Negro 
streets are comfortable and in fairly good condition, on the 
average, and many are owned by the occupant. This is a 
comparatively old section of the town, and the houses now 
occupied by Negroes were built by well-to-do white residents 
who have since moved farther west. Ward 23 includes also 
a poor quarter lying along the railroad tracks in low land 
which was once marshes. There is a considerable number 
of Negroes also in wards 25 and 26, which are very desirable 
residence sections. This number represents chiefly domestic 
servants, but there are also two or three settlements of well- 
to-do Negroes on certain streets. The 865 in ward 28 are 
nearly all servants. 

It is interesting to notice the C(mverse of this fact of con- 
centration. There are two wards containing only three 
Negroes each, and the Negroes in wards 8, 9, 12, 17, 18, and 
19 together amount to less than 2 per cent of the total Negio 
population, while these wards contain 23 per cent of the 
whites. These six wards all have a distinctly German or 
Irish character. 

In geneml, it is true that the Negroes are almost absent 
from the sections of the city where there is a large foreign 
population, and that, with notable exceptions, they are con- 
centrated in the worst houses of the worst sections, wherever 
the natural lie of the land or the unpleasant accessories of 
civilization, such as railroads and factories, make residence 
undesirable. The overcrowding of rooms is a fact for which 
no statistics are available, but it is none the less a fact. 
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The hospitality of the Negroes and their willingness to take 
in any friend who finds himself without a home receive no 
check from the law. There are no state regulations con- 
cerning tenement houses, and the city ordinances go only so 
far as to class them under "nuisances" when they do not 
have "adequate" sewerage, drainage, ventilation, chimneys, 
halls, staircases, and " all reasonable precautions and pro- 
visions in every other particular, and adequate space for all 
occupants, so that the occupancy of said building or any 
apartment shall not be dangerous to life or health."^ Under 
such provisions it is not surprising that the agent of the 
Provident Association should have found recently fourteen 
Negroes living in one room. 

The Negroes are kept in these undesirable localities not 
wholly by their own faults and incompetence, but partly by 
the obstacles which they encounter when they try to go into 
a better neighborhood. . No landloixi wishes to have Negro 
tenants come into his houses because it means a depreciation 
of the property sooner or later. When a Negro family moves 
into a street it generally happens that the white residents 
give place either to more Negroes or to a much inferior class 
of whites. To keep up the character of the street, therefore, 
or to reimbui-se himself in advance for the depreciation 
which he foresees, the landlord resorts to discriminating 
rents. A Negro going into a house previously occupied by 
a white family is obliged to pay from 20 per cent to 60 per 
cent more than his predecessor. A certain house in ward 26, 
for instance, rented for $26 per month to white tenants, but 
a Negro was asked $40. This is true even in the poorer 
districts. There are some comfortless three-room flats in 
ward 14 which were occupied until recently by white peo- 
ple paying 18.00 per month ; the Negroes living there now 
are charged tlS. Sometimes when a Negro family moves 
into a " white " street the residents themselves undertake to 
deal with the question. An instance of this is described in 
the Globe Democrat for Sept. 6, 1901. It seems that on 

1 Heoised Ordinances of 1891, Art. XI, $$4M-d6. 
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Sept. 4th a white woman moved away from a certain street 
where she had been very unpopular with her neighbors ; 
when she was leaving, her neighbors gathered together and 
expressed their pleasure by a noisy serenade on tin pans 
and drums, with such eflfect that two were arrested for dis- 
turbing the peace. When a Negro appeared to take posses- 
sion of the house, however, the joy gave place to indignation, 
and an ominous silence greeted the new-comer in place of 
the cheers that he might have expected. The next morning 
two signs were displayed facing the house : " Notice — No 
colored people allowed to live in this block." A policeman 
was detailed to stand guard in the block for several days, to 
avert any disturbance that might arise. The residents 
declared, with dark implications, that they meant to try 
moral suasion "first." The Negroes paid no attention to 
the attitude of their neighbors ; the accredited rumor was 
that the unpopular white woman who had just left had sold 
the house to the Negro, with the deep design of troubling 
her enemies even more than she could by remaining there 
herself. This dramatic incident is significant of much besides 
the attitude of white toward black, but with the rest we are 
not now concerned. 

It is impossible not to sympathize with landlords and resi- 
dents in this policy of exclusion when one considers the 
undesirability of the average Negro as tenant or neighbor, 
but it is manifestly unfair that all Negroes should be judged 
by the average and treated accordingly. A knowledge of 
the discouragements encountered emphasizes the importance 
of the fact that there is an element of the Negro population 
which is getting out of the slums into localities that are not 
only decent but in many cases comfortable and pleasant. 

5. Vital Statistics. 

The interest and importance of vital statistics are equalled 
only by the difficulty of getting any that are reliable. A 
record of the deaths in St. Louis since 1867 is on file in 
the office of the Board of Health, and since 1877 a registra- 
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tion of births has been required. The figures for deaths in 
recent years are probably accurate, but the figures for births 
are even now so incomplete as to be of no value. In the 
absence of anything more satisfactory the tables are given 
for what they are worth : — 



TABLE XIII. 

I^IBTHS AND DKATIIS IN ST. LOUIS, 1867-1900. 





Number of Deaths. 










Number of Births. 


Year. 


All Ages. 


Under 5 Years. 






White. 
6,075 


Colored. 


White. 


Colored. 


White. 


Colored. 


1867 


463 










1868 


4,854 


339 










1869 


5,526 


358 










1870 


6,329 


241 










1871 






— 








1872 


7,684 


363 










1873 


8,142 


409 










1874 










.... 




1875 


7,035 


497 










1876 


5,802 


217 











1877 










2,282 


89 


1878 


5,451 


551 






4,483 


198 


1879 


5,576 


591 






4,385 


256 


1880 


5,584 


781 


2,587 


350 


7,019 


606 


1881 


7,591 


819 


3,'252 


280 


7,704 


362 


1882 


7,030 


815 


3,139 


315 


8,061 


3iO 


1883 


7,342 


. 835 


3,096 


322 


8,440 


395 


1884 
















1885 


6,671 


819 


2,762 


328 


0,513 


393 


1886 


7,437 


831 


3,136 


299 


9,900 


396 


1887 


8,338 


817 


3,472 


323 


10,186 


467 


1888 


8,002 


1,013 


3,274 


386 


10,885 


4.50 


lH8t) 


7,022 


982 


2,8(»9 


340 


11,390 


616 


18<K) 


7,506 


903 


2,801 


314 


11,077 


487 


18yi 


8,531 


999 


3,129 


364 


11,158 


451 


1892 


9,116 


1,109 


3,228 


379 


11, MO 


466 


1893 


9,198 


1,105 


3,183 


365 


11,404 


616 


18M 


8,710 


1,024 


2,812 


380 


12,233 


723 


1895 


8,263 


1,162 


2,008 


365 


11,168 


680 


18m> 


9,897 


1,121 


2,9<;2 


364 


11,281 


746 


1897 


9,r)54 


1,165 


2,576 


325 


11,600 


876 


1SU8 


8,908 


993 


2,313 


295 


10,815 


851 


1899 


8,828 


1,194 


2,678 


327 


10,422 


507 


1900 


8,«J38 


1,109 


2,409 


239 


10,763 


526 
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TARLK XIV. 

DEATH RATB8 AND BiRTH RATES XV ST. LOUIS AT THE CSHBUfl TEARS 1870-1900. 





Death Rate. 


Birth Rate. 


Temr. 


All Ages. 


Under 5 Tears. 




White. 


Colored. 


White. 


Colored. 


White. 


Coloi«d. 


1870 
1880 
1880 
1900 


21.92 
17.84 
17.67 
16.01 


10.91 
35.09 
88.36 
31.22 


57.14 
44.14 


132.99 
99.45 


22.89 
26.06 
19.96 


22.78 
17.06 
14.81 



A more astonishing figure than the death rate among the 
colored population in 1870 could hardly be imagined, for all 
investigation has gone to show that there is always an 
abnormally high death rate among Negroes in cities. This 
abnormally small rate is due largely to lying statistics ; the 
record of deaths was incomplete, and the size of the Negro 
population was exaggerated. (See above.) There was one 
circumstance, however, which would have operated to keep 
the rate low. During the preceding decade, it may be 
remembered, the Negro population increased enormously. 
An increase due to migration, even inter*state migration, 
means a large proportion of persons between the ages of 16 
and 40 and a small proportion of children and old persons. 
It is well known that mortality is greatest in the extreme 
age-periods. Any element of the population, therefore, with 
an unusual proportion of persons in the middle age-periods 
will have a small death rate. On account of the remarkable 
events of the preceding decade the Negro population of 
St. Louis' in 1870 was so constituted, and the real death 
rate was probably low, though it could not have been so low 
as 10.91 per 1000. The rates for 1880, 1890, and 1900 are 
about what would be expected ; the rate for the colored is 
about double that for the whites. The difference is some- 
what greater than appears in the total urban population of 
the registration area of the United States in 1900, where the 
Negroes show a death rate of 81.1 and the white 17.9; 
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but it IB not BO great as in some of the southern cities. 
In Charleston, for example, the death rate among the whites 
in 1900 was 26.6, and among the Negroes, 46.7. The rate 
for both Negroes and whites has decreased since 1880, but 
the decrease is more marked for the Negroes, and this may 
fairly be taken as an indication of improvement in their 
economic condition. 

The combinations in which either the vital statistics or 
the census statistics for population are presented render it 
impossible to make any moie significant comparisons than 
this of the number of deaths with the total population, 
except in 1890 and 1900, where the death rate for children 
under five years of age may be given. There is a greater 
excess of Negro mortality here than there is in the total 
population, the rate for the colored being 2.8 times that for 
the whites. This rate, however, is not larger than is found 
in other cities.^ It is significant as indicating an enormous 
waste of life, and ia to be explained by the lack of care and 
the ignorance in which the child is born and allowed to 
grow up, if he has sufficient vitality. 

In this respect there has been a marked improvement in 
the last decade in both races, the decrease being slightly 
greater for the white than for the colored population. The 
amount of improvement is probably not so great as is indi- 
cated by these figures, for the year 1900 was not an average 
year ; the summer was comparatively comfortable and did 
not work the usual havoc among infants. 

The birth rates are so absurd that it is hardly worth while 
to mention them. They show an alarming decline in both 
races since 1880, and at the last two census years a marked 
difference between the two races in favor of the whites. 
There are in St. Louis no conditions to make it probable 
that the white population has a birth rate lower even than 
that of France. It is still less probable that the Negroes of . 
the city should have that mark of an old civilization, and 

> See Bllliafct, VitcU StatislicM of Wcuhington and BcUtimor^, pp. 6, 8 ; Hoiliiuui, Race 
TraUa and Tendendet, p. 44. 
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have it in a gi*eater degree than the whites. The registra- 
tion of births is confessedly incomplete, and omissions are 
apt to be far more numerous among the Negroes than among 
the whites, for reasons suflSciently obvious. Under the cir- 
cumstances it would only be misleading to attempt any 
study of the relation of births to deaths. There is no reason 
to think that the natural increase among the Negroes is much 
less than among the whites, although their environment 
would tend to make it somewhat less, the high birth rate due 
to their general improvidence and low degree of civilization 
being o£fset by a high death rate due to economic conditions. 
It has been firmly established by statistical investigations^ 
that the mortality among Negroes is chargeable largely to 
consumption, pneumonia, and children's diseases; the death 
rate under five shows the ravages of the last mentioned. Of 
the 1109 deaths occurring among the colored population in 
1900, 178, or 16 per cent were caused by phthisis and tuber- 
culosis, and 181, or 11.8 per cent by pneumonia. The death 
rate from phthisis and other tubercular diseases was for the 
white population 1686 per 100,000, and for the colored 6012, 
or 3.2 times as great. The difference in the case of pneu- 
monia is less, the death rate for the whites being 1679, and 
for the colored 3688 per 100,000. The rates in the case of 
homicides are interesting, not because the deaths from this 
cause foim a large proportion of all the deaths, but because 
of the disparity between the two races ; the rate among the 
whites is 128 per 100,000, among the Negroes 844, or over 
six times as great. The prevalence of consumption and 
pneumonia is due rather to negligence, ignorance, and pov- 
erty than to any physiological race characteristic. Negroes 
go insufficiently clothed in cold weather, are careless about 
wet clothing, are unwilling to call for medical attendance 
until the last momiint, are ignorant of the laws of hygiene 
and sanitation, and live in surroundings that favor the spread 
of bacteriological diseases. 

1 See Billings, Fitoi Staiistict of Citiet, Atlanta UniTenitir Confereiice, I. 
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The figures for patients treated at the small-pox hospital 
in years when there has been an epidemic of that disease, 
are here given : — 

TABLE XV. 
Patiehtb Tbeatbd at thk Small-Fox Hospital in Sklkcted Yeaba. 





Totel Nmnber. 


White. 


Colored. 


Tear. 


Number. 


Per cent of Total. 


1809 

1872-78 

1878-74 

1874-76 

1881-82 

1888-84 


271 
1,244 
157 
467 
344 
777 


140 
1,021 
196 
892 
241 
680 


. 131 

223 

21 

75 
103 
147 


48.33 
17.92 
13.46 
16.08 
29.94 
18.92 



(The " colored " here, as in tables VIII and IX, include 
Chinese and Indians, but their numbers are not large enough 
.materially to vitiate the statistics.) The colored patients 
formed from 18.46 per cent to 48.83 per cent of the total 
number, though they have never composed much over 7 per 
cent of the population of the city. In the epidemic of the 
winter of 1872-78 the mortality among the native-born 
colored patients (i.e., the Negroes) was 46.89 per cent of the 
total number of cases, while among the native-born whites it 
was only 88 per cent. These figures, like those for con- 
sumption and pneumonia, point to constitutions weakened by 
bad sanitary conditions, poor food, and general carelessness. 

The only facts that can be said to be established by the 
vital statistics presented are that the death rate is almost 
twice as great among the Negroes as among the whites, but 
that the difference is slowly decreasing ; that the excess of 
mortality among the Negroes is greatest among children 
under five years of age ; and that pulmonary diseases are 
responsible for a large number of the other deaths. To one 
who has seen the conditions under which a large part of the 
Negro population of the city lives the death rates seem small 
and argue for vitality in the race rather than against it. 
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A comparison of the white and colored by social classes 
would doubtless show small differences in the death rate 
within the same class. The distribution in wards oSers a 
rough class' division, but unfortunately the deaths by wards 
were not obtainable. The noticeable decrease in the death 
rate since 1880 is one of several indications that the economic 
condition of the Negroes in St. Louis is improving. 

6. Property. 

It has been impossible to obtain data for the amount of 
property owned by St. Louis Negroes. The city records 
make no distinction of color on the tax rolls, and the subject 
apparently has never been investigated. Some indication of 
the conditions may be found in the United States census 
figures in regard to the ownership of homes. 

TABLE XVI.— (DIAGRAM VI.) 

PSBBOVS OWKINO AND HiRINO HOMES IN ST. LOUIS, 1900. 





Owners. 


Number. 






Per Cent 


• 


NatiTityand Race. 


Tenante. 


Unknown. 


Owners. 


Tenante. 


Unknown. 


St.Loab . . . 


26,804 


90,963 


3,336 


22.13 


76.11 


2.76 


Native born Whites 
Foreifpi born " 
Negroes .... 
Other Colored 


11,061 

15^14 

428 

1 


60,146 

33,036 

7,739 

63 


1,922 
996 
412 

4 


17.63 

31.04 

4.91 

1.47 


79.43 
66.94 
90.29 
92.66 


3.04 
2.02 
4.80 
6.88 



DIAGRAM VI.— (TABLE XVI.) 
Peroentagr of Houses Owned by Occupants, 1900. 
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TABLE XVU.— (DIAGRAM VII.) 
Fkbs akd Enoumbebsd Homes, 1900. 





Namber. 


Per Cent. 


NfttiTity and Race. 


Free. 


Encumbered. 


Unknown. 


Free. 


Encumbered. 


Unknown. 


St.Louli . ; . 


16,097 


9,699 


1,006 


60.06 


36.18 


3.77 


Native born Whites 
Foreign born ** 

Other Colored . 


6,2&9 

9,602 

236 


4,338 

6,186 

17ft 


464 

627 

17 

I 


66.69 

61.89 

66.14 

0.00 


39.22 

33.43 

40.89 

0.00 


4.19 

4.68 

3.97 

100.00 



DIAGRAM VII.- (TABLE XVU.) 
Percektaok of Houses Owned Fbee of Encuubbance, 1900. 

/»% iU% sen ^% ^% 4df 




1. NatlTe White. 2. Foreign White. 3. Negroes. 

Of the foreign-born white householders over 81 per cent 
owned the houses they occupied, but of tlie Negroes less than 
6 per cent. The native-born white persons held a middle 
ground, 17.58 per cent of them owning the houses in which 
they lived. The superiority of the foreign element in this 
respect is due to the large number of Germans. In point of 
encumbrance on houses that are owned there was less differ- 
ence between the three groups, and the Negroes were only a 
little behind their white fellow-citizens of native birth. This 
may mean that the homes of the Negroes are too poor to be 
mortgaged, but it is more probably a genuine indication of 
prosperity in the 6 per cent who do own their homes. 

In the last ten years the condition of the Negroes in St. 
Louis has improved considerably, and general observation 
shows that one accompaniment of this improvement has been 
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the acquisition of property, both for business purposes and 
for homes. The discriminating rents already referred to 
have had some influence in this direction, for the more 
intelligent and more able Negroes have seen that it would be 
cheaj)er in the long run to buy their houses than to rent 
them. The neighborhoods where this change is taking place 
are those mentioned above as being occupied by well-to-do 
Negroes, — certain streets in wards 22, 28, and 25. There 
are a few comfortable Negro homes also scattered along 
two or three streets otherwise almost wholly German, in spite 
of the antipathy that exists between the German and the 
Negro in economic relations. In addition to this disposition 
to buy real estate, it is evident from the study of business 
enterprises that the Negioes are accumulating capital. That 
there is a strong tendency towards acquiring property, seems 
beyond a doubt ; it has been mentioned by several prominent 
Negro citizens as one of the hopeful indications in regard to 
their race in this city. There are serious obstacles in the 
way of race prejudice and the poverty that makes difficult a 
start in the upward direction, yet one cannot but feel that in 
St. Louis, as in Philadelphia, the chief reason why the 
Negroes do not own far more property already is "misdirected 
energies"; and that '*if the Negroes had bought little homes 
as persistently as they have worked to develop a church and 
secret society system, and had invested more of their earn- 
ings in savings banks and less in clothes, they would be in a 
far better condition to demand industrial opportunity than 
they are today." ^ 

7. Occupations. 

The occupations engaged in by the Negro show more 
clearly than anything else, perhaps, his industrial value. 
The consensus of opinion among the intelligent Negroes of 
St. Louis, who are acquainted with conditions in other 
cities, seems to be that there is less opportunity for the Negro 
here than in cities either farther south or farther north, the 

> Ihi Boil, p. 186. 
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reasons given being that farther south he has a monopoly of 
many occupations, including certain trades, and there is com- 
paratively little organization of labor, and farther north white 
men do not object to working side by side with him. This 
may very well be true. In the absence of any general statis- 
tics for occupations^ it has been necessary to arrive at 
existing conditions by putting together bits of information 
obtained in various ways. It is not claimed that the results 
are accurate in the sense of exhaustive, but they may be 
trusted as giving indications from which the general state of 
affairs may be inferred. ' 

There is now a considerable professional class among the 
Negroes, consisting of teachers, preachers, physicians, law- 
yers, and dentists. The colored schools are taught entirely 
by Negroes, and in 1899-1900 they employed 17 men and 87 
women, a total of 104. There are over thirty organized Negro 
churches, which implies about as many clergymen employed 
in their profession. The highest salary received by any of 
them is $1700. Five or six are well-educated, intelligent 
men, with a high ideal of the responsibilities of their posi- 
tion, and a high standard of morality. The rest are more or 
less open to the charges brought by Colonel Thomas against 
the religious leaders of the race all over the country. Next 
to the clergymen in numbers come the physicians, of whom 
there are fourteen. Of these, one has been practicing here 
twenty-two years, five between seven and twelve years, and 
the other eight less than five. Five are graduates of Howard 
University, five of Meharry College, one of Harvard, one of 
the University of Pennsylvania, one of the Chicago College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, and the one optician of Hardins 
Optical School. Only one of these fourteen carries on any 
other occupation. Their patients are almost entirely from 
the colored people. One, who has been here ten years and 
has an excellent reputation, has a few white patients. They 
came to him at first by accident and then continued to pat- 

1 A special report dealing with occnpation in relation to race and nationality is promised 
by the aathoritiee of the Twelfth Census. 
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ronize him. Two others, whose offices are in districts 
inhabited by poor whites as well as Nejfioes, report that they 
have both white and colored patients. But almost the whole 
patronage is drawn from the Negroes. To this list should 
be added a masseur, who is said to do good work. He has 
been for two months in attendance on an invalid in another 
pait of the country. There are two dentists with an excellent 
practice, one of whom has been here nine years, the other, 
five ; they are graduates of Meharry College and of the 
Chicago College of Dentistry, and they have both white and 
colored patients. A small straw, which yet indicates some- 
thing of the direction of the social wind, is that the Negroes 
are beginning to pay considerable attention to their teeth. 
There are ten well-estiiblished lawyers ; one of these has 
been practicing in St. Louis for twenty-live years, one for 
fourteen, one for nine, and the others from two to five. 
Three are graduates of Ann Arbor, three of Howard Uni- 
veiBity, two of the St. Louis Law School, and two received 
tlieir education in private schools. Three carry on side 
occupations. Their clientele is made up almost wholly of 
Negroes. The man who perhaps stands at the top of this 
list, tells me that white men sometimes come to consult him, 
having seen his name in the paper, but when they see him, 
they almost always excuse themselves. Taking it altogether 
the professional class is distinctly creditable to the race. 

The entrepreneur class among the Negroes of St. Louis 
has been of recent development, but it is no longer a negli- 
gible quantity. FifteeTi years ago there was scarcely an 
enterprise to be found conducted by Negroes, apart from the 
barber shops and one saloon ; this summer there are cer- 
tainly over a hundred. Seventy-five, including all of the 
most important ones (except in the case of barber shojys) 
have been investigated: these seventy -live enterprises are 
carried on by 121 persons, and employ 329 others ; the 
capital invested is fG6,650. The amount of capital is prob- 
ably exaggerated in some cases, but in four others it was not 
given at all, on account of an irremovable fear that in some 
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way the information if given would get to the new license 
commissioner, who is taxing business to the limit of the law. 
The results of the investigation are here tabulated: — 

TABLE XVIIl. 
Sryemty-five Buhinbsh Bnteupbiseh, 1901. 



Character of the 
Business. 


Number 
of Firms. 

2 

2 

7 
11 

8 

2 

2 

1 

7 
15 

2 

1 
15 

75 


Number 
in Firm. 

4 

^. 

13 
9 
3 
3 

1 
10 
16 

2 

1 
18 


Capital 
Invested. 

♦3,500 
8,400 

17,000 
3,400 

800 » 
1,600 

5,300 

10,400 

700 

700 

5,850 


Number of 
Employees. 


Undertakers 

Druggists 

Grocers 

Saloonkeepers ...'.,. 
Restauranteurs and catereiB . 

Pftper-hangers 

Expressmen 

Contractor 

Coal and ice dealers .... 

Barbers* 

Cigar manufacturers . . . 
Veterinary surgeon .... 
Miscellaneous 


23 

6 

15 

48 

36 

5 

7 

27 

20 

95 

4 

15 

38 


Total 


121 1 ftfifi.a'io 


329 






' ' 





1 The cooperative company, with 20 members. 

> Only one of the two firms. 

3 Very incomplete ; only a few representative firms. 

The most considerable business is one of the undertaking 
firms, which has been established six years, employs twenty 
men, and had charge of more funerals last year, all among 
Negroes, than any other firm in the city, white or colored. 
The drug stores and several of the groceries are quite flour- 
ishing; they are situated in the Negro quartera and are 
patronized chiefly by Negroes, though they have some cus- 
tom from the white people in the same neighborhood. The 
saloons are perhaps the most profitable of all the enterprises 
engaged in : one has been established since 1879, and has 
S6000 invested in it ; five of them are near the Union 
Station, the others are in distinctly Negro localities. The 
color line seems not to be drawn among their clientele, but 
the white customers are, of course, of the lowest class* The 
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restaurants are small affairs which cater almost exclusively 
to Negroes ; some of them sell cooked food to be taken home. 
None of the fine caterera of the city are Negroes. The list 
of barber shops is by no means complete ; this business is 
still largely in the hands of the Negro; he has not been 
supplanted here, as in Philadelphia,^ by Germans and Italians. 
There are indications that this may take place in the future, 
for tlie shops in some of the leading hotels are conducted by 
white men, but up to this date it may be said that the best 
barbers in the city are Negroes. The coal and ice dealers 
given are only those who have a considerable trade. There 
is almost any number of ephemeral little businesses in coal, 
ice and watermeh)ns, established in shanties or sheds all over 
the city. The fifteen " miscellaneous " enterprises include 
one milliner, one tailor, two dressmakers, one hairdresser, 
two artists, one printer, one dyer and cleaner, three black- 
smiths, one wagonmaker, one jeweler, and one dealer in teas 
and coffees. Of these 76 enterprises 27 have been established 
in the last year, and only 9 were in existence in 1890. The 
disposition on the part of the Negroes to patronize their own 
race is growing, and affords a reason for believing that 
there is room for further development along this line of 
individual undertakings. 

There are three weekly newspapers published by Negroes. 
All are political organs. One has a circulation of about 
2000, and another of 1000; they are small sheets, filled 
chiefly with accounts of past excui-sions, barbecues, and 
"sociables," announcements of simihir functions in the future, 
personal notes, and advertisements of Negro businesses and 
of lotions for bleaching the skin and preparations guaranteed 
to make curly hair straight. The Democratic organ. The 
Americcvi Eagle^ has recently made an editorial change 
which promises radically to improve the paper; it consists* 
now of eight pages, and contains some general news and a 
story or two. 

The Negro is practically excluded from all trades in St. 
Louis by the attitude of the labor organizations. Carpenters, 

1 Dn Bois, p. 116. 
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bricklayers, and plumbers can get work only from the one 
Negro contractor. Negroes cannot be employed as clerks in 
any of the department stores, nor in any factories with the 
single exception of the tobacco factories. There are certain 
processes in the preparation of tobacco where the heat 
required is so great that white laborei-s cannot be used; in 
these departments the Liggett and Myers-Drummond Branch 
of the Continental Tobacco Company employ about 850 
Negroes, making 13 per cent of the total number of laborei-s. 
The Negroes in this case are not associated with the white 
employees, and there is no possibility of comparing their 
efficiency with that of white laborers, because white labor is 
not employed for the same sort of work. Negroes are 
employed in the engine room, and as janitors in many of the 
factories, but not in the manufacturing processes. At the 
time of the street-car strike in 1900 the Transit Company 
took on about 200 Negroes for work at the power houses, 
and these, I believe, have been retained. T have not been 
able to discover any other instance where Negroes are 
employed in large numbers. The responsibility for this 
exclusion of the Negro from the trades lies with the white 
workman, rather than with the white employer; the large 
number of foreigners, chielly Germans, in St. Louis make 
the outlook for the Negro far from encouraging in this respect, 
for they seem to have more race prejudice in business rela- 
tions than the native-born American, and they even now 
control the trade organizations. An old Negro who has lived 
in St. Louis for forty years and has been a political leader 
and otherwise prominent for almost as long said to me : "I'd 
take my chances every time with a native American rather 
than a foreigner." And this seems to be the general opinion. 
Between 85 and 90 Negroes are in the employ of the city 
and federal governments. There aie 40 in the postoffice^ ; 
of these 14 are in the mailing division, 14 are carriers, 11 are 
in the city distributing division, and one is in the general 
delivery department. The city employees include 4 clerks, 

1 Figures funnelled by the AsBiBtant^PoBtmaster. 
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2 detectives, 2 deputy-sherififs, 2 deputy-marshalls, 1 license 
inspector, 2 water inspectors, and between 30 and 35 janitore.^ 
An important position often tilled by Negroes is that of 
janitor in the large office buildings. Some of these janitors 
have held their positions for fifteen or twenty years. They 
employ their own assistants, sometimes to the number of 
twenty-five, and are responsible for the condition of the 
whole building. There are many musicians, who play the 
organs at the Negro churches and give private lessons, and 
there is an orchestra which furnishes music for most of the 
social functions. There are several stenographers, probably 
more than there is work for, and there are at least three 
trained nurses. Four or five St. Louis Negroes have made 
inventions which promise to be successful. All of this, 
however, accounts for only a small percentage of the Negroes 
engaged in gainful occupations. The great mass is employed 
in so-called " menial " work : the men are hod-carriers, day 
laborers on the streets and at the levee, draymen, teamsters, 
porters, janitors, elevator boys, and domestic servants. The 
women are chiefly laundresses and house servants. The only 
figures I can find that indicate at all the proportion of the 
population engaged in different occupations are those for the 
occupations of the parents and guardians of the public school 
children in 1897-98.2 It appears from these figures that 96 
per cent of the parents and guardians of the 4785 colored 
pupils were engaged in personal service and unskilled labor. 
Some think that there is a tendency to displace Negro ser- 
vants by white ones; it is difficult to judge whether this is 
true or not. There are two reasons why it may be : Jirst^ 
that a growing proportion of the substantial population of 
the city is German, and a German family rarely employs a 
Negro servant ; and second^ that the younger Negroes are 
learning to disdain domestic service, and go into it only when 
compelled to, and consequently with little interest and less 

1 Farnished by Mayor Wells. 
* School Board Report, p. 240. 
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preparation for it, and so prove less efficient than foreign or 
native white girls. 

On the whole it would seem that in the past decade a dis- 
tinct advance has been made in the economic condition of 
the St. Louis Negroes, in spite of the fact that many occu- 
pations are entirely closed to them and probably will con- 
tinue to be. However difficult it has been to accomplish, it 
is certainly a fact that a property-holding class has differ- 
entiated itself from the mass of the improvident. The growth 
in the number of individual enterprises is significant apart 
from the evidence it gives of capital accumulated, for it seems 
to point to a growing appreciation of the necessity for mutual 
support. Perhaps it is not too much to predict that the time 
will come here when the wants of the Negroes will be sup- 
plied almost wholly by their own race. In a place where 
there is small indication that the Negro and the white man 
will ever work together side by side this tendency suggests 
a solution. 

8. Social Condition. 
Education, 

Before the civil war the instruction of Negroes was for- 
bidden by state law in Missouri^ as in most of the other slave 
states, but in February, 1865, in compliance with the demands 
of the state legislature, the St. Louis Board of Education 
adopted a report recommending the establishment of one or 
two schools for colored children.^ Li spite of "strenuous 
efforts "a delay was occasioned by a *' difficulty in finding 
suitable rooms," but during the next year three schools were 
established, with an average daily attendance of 294.''' The 
provision has been increased gradually, until there are twelve 
district schools, eight of which have kindergartens, one high 
school, including a normal course, and two evening schools. 
Negroes are not admitted to any of the public schools except 

1 HLyde and Conard, article Slar ry. 
« School Board /ieport, 18<J5-66, p. 7. 
» Report, 1866-67, pp. 31-33. 
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those that are maintained exclusively for them. The value 
of the property used for colored schools in 1899 was 
$341,181.99 out of a total valuation of $5,163,642.39.1 When 
the first free public schools were opened the demand for 
instruction was being met by several other schools, which 
were supported by the Freed men's Bureau, by benevolent 
societies, and by tuition fees.^ At present there are no 
private schools for Negroes in the city. In the early years 
it was, of course, necessary to employ white teachers in the 
colored schools, but in 1877 the School Board decided to 
substitute Negroes if a sufficient number properly qualified 
could be found. This attempt was successful, and for twenty- 
six years the colored children have been taught by men 
and women of their own race. Three of the men who 
res()onded at the first call for teachers are still connected 
with the schools as principals. The teachers in the higli and 
normal school generally come from well-known colleges and 
universities, and are rarely St. Louis Negroes. The gram 
mar schools and kindergartens, on the other hand, are almost 
entirely supplied with graduates of the normal course in the 
Sumner High School. The high school course was introduced 
in 1877-78. The school is a commodious, pleasant building, 
and seems to be well equipped. The equipment includes a 
good chemical laboratory, and a room for domestic science. 
The domestic science class, whose members are drawn from 
the district schools tis well ixs the high school, numbered 78 
in 1899-1900.^ For thirteen years a manual training class 
has been carried on in the L'Overture school ; there were 
103 boys enrolled in this chiss in 1899-1900.1 The first 
kindergarten for colored children in St. Louis was estab- 
lished about twenty years ago ; for eight years it was carried 
on by a white teacher, but in 1889 a young colored woman 
was graduated from the kindergarten training school, and 
was given charge of the colored kindergarten. Since then 

1 Report, 189a-99, p. 257. 
» Hep<yrt, 1876-67, pp. 31-33. 
3 Report, 1899-1900. 
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this branch of education also has been in the hands of Negro 
women. There are now 8 kindergartens, with 25 teachers. 
A training school is maintained, with an average of 10 pupils. 
Some of these graduates find places here and some go away 
to other places ; two have opened kindergai-tens in Kansas 
City, one of the class of 1901 went to Atlanta in September 
of that year, and another to take charge of the firat kinder- 
garten at Tuskeegee Institute. In regard to the character 
of the colored schools, in general. Prof. F. Louis Soldan, the 
superintendent of instruction, has stated his opinion as fol- 
lows:^ **The work which the Negro pupils are doing in the 
public schools is very remarkable considering the disadvan- 
tages under which they labor. Their home surroundings ; 
the facilities, or rather the lack of facilities, they have for 
study ; the absence of books in their homes — all these must 
be taken into account in judging of the progress made. The 
colored teachers at work in our schools deserve the greatest 
praise. They are intelligent, industrious, and devoted to 
the cause of their race.*' 

The following table has been compiled from the school 
board reports from 1866-67 to 1900-01. The number enrolled 
is presented because the average daily attendance could not 
in every case be secured, but the latter would give a truer 
view of the amount of schooling received by white 
and colored. Up to 1884-85 it is impossible to give the 
figures for the high schools, and consequently for the total 
enrollment. 

There has been a pretty steady increase in all classes of 
schools since 1867. The only remarkable excejition is the 
falling ofiF in the colored schools in the last few yeai*s. This 
is probably due to business prosperity, which implies an 
increased demand for labor of all sorts. Many colored boys 
and girls go to school because they cannot get work, and 
leave as soon as opportunity offers for them to become pro- 

1 Personal letter, Jane 22, 1901. 
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TABLE XIX. 
Pupils Bkbolled in Fublio Schools, 1866-1901. 





White. 




Ck>lore<}. 




Year. 


District 


High 


Total. 


District 


High 


Total. 




Schools. 


School. 


Schools. 


School. 


1866-67 


14,861 


.... 




437 


.... 




1867-68 


17,079 


.... 






924 






1868-68 


19,764 








917 






1869-70 


22,662 








1,249 


.... 




1870-71 


25,329 








1,660 






1871-72 


27,901 


.... 






1,568 






1872-73 


30,878 








1,694 







1873-74 


31,40e 








1,727 






1874-75 


32,766 








1,684 


... 




1876-76 


35,262 








1,503 






187<t-n 


39,133 








1,831 


.... 




1877-78 


46,606 








2,484 






1878-79 


45,328 








2,934 






187»-80 


47,030 








8,670 






1880-81 


46,867 








8,652 


.... 




1881-82 


48,267 








4,066 






1882-83 


40,912 








4,226 






1883-84 


47,914 








4,366 






1884-86 


48,669 


907 


4^576 


4,391 


20 


4.411 


1886-86 


48,965 


949 


49,904 


4,411 


48 


4,464 


1886-87 


49,540 


1,106 


50,648 


4,497 


74 


4,671 


1887-88 


61,072 


1,177 


62,349 


4,676 


84 


4,769 


188»-89 


60,600 


1,332 


61 .Ml 


6,079 


99 


6,178 


1889-«) 


61,666 


1,482 


53.138 


5,022 


114 


5,136 


1880-91 


63,078 


1,521 


64,699 


4,874 


146 


5,020 


1891-92 


65,587 


1,633 


67,120 


5,092 


196 


6,288 


1892-93 


68,172 


1,645 


69,817 


6,146 


210 


5,345 


18»94 


61,311 


1,866 


63,167 


6,469 


212 


5,671 


1894-96 


62,803 


1,967 


64,770 


5,448 


210 


5,668 


1896-96 


65,628 


2,049 


67,677 


6,606 


247 


5,862 


1896-97 


67,151 


1,968 


69,109 


6,673 


268 


6,841 


1897-98 


68,164 


1.983 


70,137 


5,624 


261 


6,786 


1888-99 


68,996 


1.855 


70,853 


6,139 


262 


5,391 


1898-1900 


70,468 


1,993 


72,461 


6,562 


260 


5,802 


1900-1901 


71,173 


2,073 


73,246 






6,375 



ductive members of their families. This is equally true o f 
the poorer classes of white pupils, but the poorer classes 
form a much smaller proportion of the total number of white 
pupils than of the total number of colored pupils. And so 
the same causes that operate to increase attendance at the 
white schools will decrease it at the colored. 
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In the next table is shown the proportion of children in 
school to the total population at each census year. 

» TABLE XX.- (DIAGRAM VIII.) 
Propobtion of Children in School to Total Population at the CBNsns Tears. 







White. 




Negro. 




Year. 


Total 
Popalation. 


Bnrolled In School. 


Total 
Popalation. 


Enrolled 
Nnmber. 


in School. 




Namber. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


1870 


288,737 


22,562 » 


7.81 


22,068 


1,249 


5.65 


1880 


328,191 


47,030 » 


14.33 


22,266 


3,670 


16.44 


1890 


424,7W 


63,138 


12.51 


26,865 


5,136 


19.12 


1000 


530,385 


72,461 


13.43 


35,516 


5,882 


16.34 



1 ExclusiTe of the High School. 

DIAGRAM VIII.-<TABLE XX.) 
Percentage of Total Population Enuollkd in School, 1870-1900. 




y>^. 



cA'JuaA^, 
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The noticeable thing is that in each year except 1870 the 
proportion of colored children in school has been larger than 
the proportion of white children. This may be accounted 
for by the number of white children who are in private 
schools in the city and elsewhere, and by the difference in 
the age constitution of the classes. The proportion of chil- 
dren in the Negro population is greater than among the 
native-b(3rn whites, and much greater than among the foreign 
born. 

A comparison, however, of the number enrolled with the 
population of the school age in 1900, shows that 61 per cent 
of the Negroes, but only 43 per cent of the white children 
between 6 and 20 years of age, were in school. 

TABLB XXI. 

PROPOBTION OF POPULATION OF SCHOOL AGE EKBOLLXD IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 

1899-1900. 



Population Group. 



White 
Negro 



Population 
of School Age. 



169,974 
9,541 



Enrolled in School. 



Number. 

72,461 
5,802 



Per cent 
of Population. 



42.63 
60.81 



The number of pupils enrolled does not fairly represent 
the number in school, and the amount of absence is always 
greater among the Negroes. They are taken out of school 
whenever any casual employment presents itself, and much 
time is lost from sheer lack of suflBcient clothing. And so 
the diflference between the number of children enrolled and 
the average daily attendance is greater among the Negroes 
than among the whites. In 1900 the average daily attend- 
ance at the white schools was 9.90 per cent of the total 
population, and at the colored schools, 9.52 per cent. The 
proportion of teachers to pupils is found to be about the 
same ; there are 59 white pupils to each teacher and 56 
colored. 
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The age of the pupils in the various grades is interesting : — 

TABLE XXII.-<DIAOIULM IX.) 

AVEILA^OB AOB OF PUPILS, 1886-99 ; YSABS AlTD MONTHS. 



Claat of Schools. 


1 






3 


t 


► 


> 


> 


hi 

> 




1 


*• 


O 


o 


O 


1 


1 


1 


o 


White, with kindergMTten . 


6:7 


8:0 


9:3 


10:7 


11:9 


12:9 


13:7 


14:6 


15:1 


Colored, "/ " 


6:7 


8:10 


10:4 


11:6 


13:1 


14:3 


14:9 


14:9 


15:7 


IMflerenoe 





0:10 


1:1 


0:11 


1:4 


1:6 


1:2 


0-3 


0:6 


White, without kindergaiten 


— 


7:6 


9K) 


10:2 


11:5 


12:8 


14 .-0 


16:1 


15:1 


Colored, " 


— 


8:5 


10:8 


11:11 


12:8 


14:3 


14:9 


— 


— 


Difference 


— 


0:11 


1:8 


1:9 


1-.3 


1:7 


0:9 


— 


— 



DIAGRAM IX.— (TABLS XXU.) 
Ayk&aob A09 or Pupils 



Mjfrc- 



^Ujn. 



Schools with kindergartens. 



Schools without kindergartens. 



There is no difference in the kindergartens, but every- 
where else the Negroes are older than the white pupils by 
from three months to one year and nine months. The differ- 
ence is least in the upper grades, showing that it is the 
" fittest " among the Negroes who survive to reach them. 

The following table gives the age of pupils in the evening 
schools : — 
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TABLE XXIII.-<DIAGRAM X.) 

AOB OF PUPIL8 IN BVBMIKO SOHOOLH, 1809-1900. 





White. 


Colored. 


AgM. 


Number. 


Per cent. 


Nnmber. 


Per cent. 


12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


97 
220 
399 
427 
384 
250 
144 
119 

91 

2,131 


4.5 
10.3 
18.7 
20.1 
18.0 
11.7 
6.8 
5.6 
4.3 

100.0 


3 
6 
12 
9 
17 
25 
17 
23 
167 


1.1 
2.2 
4.3 
3.2 
6.1 
8.9 
6.1 
8.2 
59.9 


Total 


279 


100.0 



DIAGRAM X.— (TABLE XXIIL) 

AGES OF PUPIL8 IX EVKXIXO ScHOOLfl, 1899-1900. 



^rrUc. 



CD 



Black segment = pupils 12-15 years of age. 
White " = •• 16 years or over. 



Fifty-three and six-tenths per cent of the white pupils are 
between 12 and 15 years of age, but only 10.7 per cent of 
the colored. On the other hand, only 4.3 per cent of the 
white pupils are 20 or over, in comparison with almost 60 
per cent of the colored. This is perhaps a consequence of 
the fact that comparatively few occupations are open to 
Negro boys who, therefore, have nothing to do but to go to 
the day schools, and so there are actually fewer Negroes than 
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whites at the earlier ages who are " eligible," so to speak, for 
the evening schools. 

It would seem that the city provides very satisfactorily 
for the education of the Negro from the kindergarten through 
the high-school course, and that the Negro improves his 
opportunities. Recently an attempt has been made^ to 
establish an educational lecture cour^ for the **more enlight- 
ened elements " of the adult colored population. A course 
of eight lectures on American history was given on Saturday 
evenings during the winter. Another feature was added in 
the shape of a short " practical talk " at the beginning of the 
evening. The speakers were all prominent white citizens. 
These evenings drew an average attendance of over 200, 
limited only by the size of the hall, and the enthusiasm kept 
up to the end of the course. Mr. Sheldon thinks that the 
attempt was highly successful. 

The effectiveness of this unusually good provision for the 
education of the Negroes may be tested in a crude way by 
an inquirj^ into the proportion of illiterates in the population. 



TABLE xxrv. 

Proportion of Ii.litkratks in Poimlation over 10 Ybarr of Agk, 1000. 



Color and Nativity. 



I 



Native white of native purenUif^e I 
Native white of foreign parentage ! 

Foreign- t)orn white 

Colored 



Popolation 

over 
10 Years of 


Illiterates over 10 Y 




Age. 


Number. ^f ^ 


129,111 


1,^8 


289,551 


1.6<;6 




110,021 


10,764 




30,568 


6,581 





Per cent 
of Population. 



1.04 
0.58 
9.78 
21.53 



The colored are by far the most illiterate element of the 
population, having more than twice the proportion found 
among the foreign born. An analysis of the colored illiter- 
ates by age and sex, howevei*, is somewhat illuminating. 

1 Descnbed by Mr. Sheldon in The NatUm, April 11, 1901. 
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TABLB XXV. 

Proportion of Illitkratbs in the Colorrd Population by Age Periods 

AND Bex, 1900. 



Age. 



All over 10 yean 
10-14 •• 
15-19 " 
20-24 •' 
26-34 •• 
35-44 '* 
45-M " 
55-64 " 

65 and over . . 

Unknown . . 



Popalation. 



Male. Female. 



15,298 

1,378 

1,514 

2,154 

4,182 

3,003 

1,693 

762 

406 

203 



15,607 

1.501 

1,797 

2,385 

4,209 

2,679 

1,672 

759 

509 

198 



Illiterates. 



Number. 


Per cent 
of Popalation. 


Male. 


Female. 

3,981 
36 


Male. 

17.00 
3.92 


Female. 


2,600 
M 


26.61 
2.33 


116 
138 
413 


106 
168 
690 


7.66 
6.41 
9.87 


6.90 
7.04 
16.39 


569 


941 


18.95 


38.86 


603 


976 


35.56 


62.09 


373 


564 


48.95 


74.31 


275 
59 


382 
119 


67.73 
29.06 


75.06 
60.10 



This reveals the fact that the burden of illiteracy falls on 
the female part of the population and on the later age periods. 
Among both men and women the percentage of illiterates 
increases steadily after the age of 20. Seventy-three per 
cent of all the illiterates are over 35 yeare of age. It is, 
therefoie, the Negroes born in slavery or during the civil 
war who are illiterate, and the low percentages between 10 
and 25 would seem to signify that the younger generation is 
making use of its educational opportunities. 

Pauperism, 

The agencies which deal with cases of distress among the 
Negroes of St. Louis may be divided into four classes. 
First, there are the city institutions, the poor house, the 
hospitals, and the House of Refuge. Next comes the Provi- 
dent Association, the only philanthropic institution among 
the white people which does anything for Negroes. Then 
there are the Negro societies described below, which are 
pitifully inadequate, and the Negro churches. And, finally, 
there is the work of individuals, both white and colored, and 
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in this last class, without doubt, comes most of the relief 
given. The charity of the city is only slightly organized. 
The Provident Association wishes to '* serve as a center of 
inter-communication " for the various philanthropic agencies, 
public and private, but this object is subordinate to its 
primary one of giving relief to all worthy applicants not 
coming^ under the care of some other society or church. Not 
only are the charitable societies practically unorganized but 
much of the relief work in the city is done by individuals 
uot connected even with an independent society. 

The amount of relief given by these four agencies cannot 
even be estimated. The reports of the city poor-house make 
no distinction of color except in the single itein of burials ; 
why the exception should be made is hard to see. The fol- 
lowing table, of admissions to the city hospital, means some- 
thing, but not much : — 

TABLE XXVI. 

Admibmoms to tub City Hospital, 1887-1897. 



Tear Ending 


Total. 


White. 




Colored. 


April 1. 


Naraber. 


Per cent of Total. 


1887 


5,960 


5,409 * 


551 


9.25 


1888 


6,479 


5,884 i 


596 


9.19 


1889 


6,597 


5,960 


637 


9.66 


1890 


6,201 


6,111 


590 


9.51 


1891 


6,915 


6,233 


682 


>».86 


1892 


8,249 


7,390 


859 


10.41 


1893 


9,120 


8,244 


876 


9.60 


1894. 

1895 

1896 


10,229 


9,422 


807 


7.88 


9,623 


8,017 


1,606 


16.69 


1897 


11,412 


9,866 


1,546 


13.54 



It appears from this that during ten years 6 per cent of 
the population furnished from 7.88 per cent to 16.69 per cent 
of the patients treated. This should be taken as an indica- 
tion of poverty among the Negroes, rather than of suscepti- 
bility to disease. The proportions would be greater if it 
were not for that aversion to institutions which makes the 
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Negro keep away from them as long as he can. I know of 
no reason for the exceptionally large figures in 1896 and 
1897. The House of Refuge serves in the double capacity of 
orphan asylum and house of correction. In the year 1900, 
194 of the 488 commitments were for maintenance, and of 
these 194 only 14, or 7.22 per cent, were colored children. 
The Provident Association in the year ending October 81, 
1900, gave relief to 1976 families, of which 261, or 18.21 per 
cent, were colored. The Negro churches care for their poor 
members to a certain indefinable extent, and their societies 
do a little. But most of the help, it must be concluded, lies 
outside all organization in the hands of individuals. White 
men and women help their servants and ex-servants in many 
ways, but to an incalculable extent by gifts of food and cloth- 
ing, and the Negroes themselves are always ready to share 
their shelter or their dinner with an unfortunate friend or 
neighbor. 

Nothing more definite can be said in regard to the amount 
of pauperism, in the sense of poverty pushed to the point of 
requiring relief. The amount of poverty among the Negroes 
can be estimated from their occupations and habitations. 
The line between poverty and pauperism is farther down 
among the Negroes than among the whites, because of their 
lower standard of living, and I should judge it must be 
lower down in St. Louis in general than in many other cities, 
because of the low price of food. Fruit and vegetables, 
especially, are obtainable in season for almost nothing, and 
a " nickel's worth " of bananas or watermelon will content 
a Negro for a day. For this reason, although poverty is 
palpably great and wide-spread among the Negroes here, it 
probably does not mean so much suffering as one would at 
a first view suppose. 

Grime. 

• The amount and character of the crime committed by the 
Negroes is another subject on which the statisiics are dis- 
appointingly meagre. The reports of the police department 
give figures for arrests for certain years since 1876. 
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TABLB XX Vn.— (DIAGRAM XI.) 
Arrests w St. Louis, for Certain Yeara, from 1876-1901. 





Nambers. 


Percentages. 






White. 






White. 




YearSBding— 


Total. 






Negro. 


Total. 


















Negro, 






Native 


Foreign 






Native 


Foreign 








Born. 
10,190 


Born. 






Bom. 


Bom. 




March 31, 1876 


22,861 


10,523 


2,138 


100.00 


44.60 


46.05 


9.35 


April 8, 1878 


18,057 


7,541 


8,340 


2,176 


100.00 


41.77 


46.18 


12.05 


" 12,1880 


14,160 


6,360 


5,938 


1,862 


100.00 


44.92 


41.93 


13.15 


" 7, 1884 


19,208 


0,398 


6,858 


2,752 


100.00 


49.98 


35.70 


14.32 


" 13,1887 


19,046 


10,225 


5,687 


3,134 


100.00 


53.69 


29.86 


16.45 


March 31, 1890 


19,724 


10,969 


6.650 


2,205 


100.00 


56.61 


33.21 


11.18 


April 12, 1898 


26,253 


16,544 


3,746 


5,963 


100.00 


63.02 


14.27 


22.71 


" 10, 1809 


26,314 


15,694 


3,559 


7,061 


100.00 


59.65 


13.52 


26.83 


" 9, 1900 


24,420 


15,189 


3,159 


6,072 


100.00 1 62.21 


12.93 


24.86 


" 9, 1901 


23,480 


15,130 


3,141 


5,209 


100.00 , 63.59 


14.23 


22.18 



The number of arrests does not give an accurate measure 
of the amount of crime committed because it depends so 
largely on the personnel of the police force. In St. Louis a 
large proportion of the policemen are Irish, a circumstance 
that would argue a charitable attitude of forbearance towards 
the offences of a large part of the foreign-born population 
and an abnormal vigilance over the Negroes. The Negroes 
are more closely watched than the whites by any police force, 
on account of their reputation for crime, and are arrested on 
more trivial provocation. Allowing for all this, however, 
some value attaches to these figures, and the evidence is 
sadly against the Negro. With the exception of one year 
the Negi'oes furnished an increasing percentage of the num- 
ber of arrests until 1898-99. Since then the numl>er and 
the proportion has decreased slightly. In the year 1898-99, 
though forming only 6 per cent of the ix)pulation, they fur- 
nished almost 27 per cent of the arrests. The foreign-born 
population, on the other hand, appeai-s to be growing law- 
abiding even more rapidly than the Negro is becoming dis- 
orderly, the percentage formed by arrests among them having 
decreased from 46 per cent of the total number in 1876 to 
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DIAGRAM XI.— (TABLE XXVII.) 

ARRE8TH FOR CRUTAIN YEAKH BeTWKN 1876-1901. 

/T7^ /no /rrr /rfd /n^ /fM /fos 



Mrm 



/' \J 



/^^^ 



/^^^ 



fys^ 



/O (W 



^ 



/0^99 



7<r(^ 






7-5^ 



Vx' 



'S 



\. 



^m' 



\. 




•pT^j^ 



j?r^ 



-If -5"^ 



m;s /7b /nr-r /f^o Mf^ ^ 



^ 



/f 



\0^ 



14 per cent in the last year, — a far smaller quota than this 
fifth of the population, with its undue proportion of males 
and of persons at the crime-committing age, is entitled to. I 
am inclined to think that much of this is due to official dis- 
crimination, dictated by political exigencies or the brother- 
hood of a common nationality. The increase in crime among 
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the native-born whites is due to the growing up of the 
** second generation," which is the element of population all 
over the country that furnishes the largest amount of crime 
in proportion to its numbers. 

The statistics of commitments to the city jail are vitiated 
by the fact that the Negroes are rarely able to give bail 
while white men often are. For Ihis reason they figure at a 
disadvantage even greater than in the number of arrests. 
Of the 2646 persons committed to the jail during the last 
fiscal year 896, or 88.82 per cent, were colored.^ It is 
impossible to trace the history of these cases for the reason 
that the records of the courts where they were disposed of 
do not distinguish in regard to color. 

The amount of juvenile crime should be indicated by the 
records of the House of Refuge, but unfortunately a classi- 
fication by causes of commitment exists for only one year, 
1900. This shows that only about 56 per cent of the total 
number of commitments was for purposes of punishment, 
the other 45 per cent being for maintenance. The following 
table gives the number of inmates for all causes on January 
1st of each of the last ten years : — 



TABLB XXVUI. 
NUMBRB OF Inmates in thk Hovbe of Refioe on January l, 1802-1901. 





White. 


Colored. 


Total. 


Percentage 


Year. 










of 




Boyi. 


GIrlB. 


Boys. 


Glrb. 




Negroes. 


1892 


175 


42 


35 


22 


274 


20.8 


1893 


158 


44 


39 


24 


265 


23.8 


1894 


187 


62 


37 


22 


306 


19.1 


1895 


183 


70 


47 


19 


319 


20.7 


1896 


162 


61 


37 


24 


264 


23.1 


1897 


207 


56 


54 


19 


336 


21.6 


1888 


203 


60 


54 


10 


317 


20.2 


1899 


239 


04 


65 


14 


402 


17.1 


1900 


232 


94 


83 


18 


427 


23.6 


1901 


263 


90 


76 


19 


438 


21.7 



' Figures famished by the city jailer. 
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In spite of a few fluctuations the numbei-s of white boys 
and girls and of colored boys show a steady increase. The 
number of colored girls seems to be decreasing, but these 
figures are so small as to mean little. The superintendent 
could suggest no reason why there should be a decrease. 
The percentage furnished by the colored population averages 
about 20 per cent for the ten years, which is certainly no 
larger than would be expected. 

The work-house statistics give some indications in regard 
to the less serious crime of adults : — 

TABLE XXIX. 

COMMITMEirrS TO THE WORK-HOUSE, 1896-97. 







Numbers. 




Percentages. 


ClaM. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Negroes . . . 
Native whites . 
Foreign whites 


760 

1,467 

464 


438 
199 
162 


1,198 

1,666 

626 


28.25 
54.51 
17.24 


54.82 
24.91 
20.27 


34.33 
47.74 
17.93 


Total .... 


2,691 


799 


3,490 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 



The colored population furnishes far more than its proper 
quota here, and the women are especially conspicuous. 
Taken in conjunction with the statistics of arrests these 
figures point to the fiict that a larger proportion of the crime 
committed by Negroes and foreign born is of a compara- 
tively trivial nature than is true of that committed by the 
native-born whites ; for while the Negroes furnish 22.18 per 
cent of the arrests they form 34.33 per cent of the number 
in the work-house, and the inference is that they must make 
a correspondingly smaller proportion in the State penitenti- 
ary. No statistics of the penitentiary which would give any 
facts about the St. Louis Negroes have been obtainable, and 
so there is no way of estimating the amount of serious crime 
committed by them. It is the general opinion, however, 
that they are growing more and more reckless in regard to 
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homicides; the accounts in the daily papers would go to 
confirm this impression. The *'rahzor," which is the most 
important article in the equipment of a certain large class of 
Negroes, is used freely on slight provocation. On the fou rth of 
July, 1901, two young women ended their celebration of the 
day by a discussion of Horace Greeley, and when the difference 
of opinion seemed too great to admit of a verbal settlement 
one of the girls drew her knife and fatiUly wounded the 
other. A church excursion on a Sunday in June was the 
scene of another fatality. A slighting remark made in the 
train brought out knives and pistols, and resulted in the 
death of a woman, and the wounding of two men. In almost 
every day's papers an account may be found of a quarrel 
that ends in slashes and shots. The crimes which account 
for the large majority of Negro arrests are at the other end 
of the scale from homicide, petit larceny and gambling being 
without doubt chief among them. The favorite forms of 
gambling are "craps" and "policy." Items similar to this 
from the Globe-Democrat of September 2, 1901, are often 
seen : " The police made several successful raids early 
yfesterday morning on crai>shooters and other unsavory 
places throughout the city. As a consequence the jail was 
well filled with colored people as well as a number of white 
men." The same pa})er gives a typical instance of a petty- 
theft: "A Negro attacked an eight-year-old girl as she was 
going home from the butcher shop one morning and forced 
her to give him the seventy-five cents she had in her hand." 
The causes of the excess of crime among the Negroes are 
not far to seek ; it is the result of a moral sense imperfectly 
developed acting in a social environment where there is 
little incentive to virtue. Here again, if we could get data 
for a comparison of Negroes with whites in the same social 
strata it is questionable whether we should find a great 
difference. 

Orffnmzaiion, 

The Negro is learning organization ; the most obvious 
evidence of this fact exists, 1 suppose, in the churches. The 
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colored people of St. Louis have between thirty and thirty- 
five churches of their own and they rarely intrude into any 
others. Of this number one is Catholic, one Episcopalian, 
two Presbyterian, and the rest Methodist and Baptist. It 
has been impossible to obtain full statistics, but the follow- 
ing table shows the condition of four of the most important 
churches. All the figures are approximate. 

TABLE XXX. 

y FOUIl NkGKO CHUK0IIE8. 





Denom- 
ination. 


Number 

of 
Members. 


SeiUlnK 
Capacity. 

350 

1,500 
800 
800 


Income 

for 

I^st Year. 

$1,5M 

6,r>00 
4,000 
2,550 


Expenses Last Year. 


Property. 


Name. 


ToBtor's 
Salary. 


Other 
Expenses. 


Total. 

$1,5M 

6,200 
4,000 
2,550 


ValaatloD. 


Indebt- 
edness. 


All Saints' 

St. Paul's 

Central 

Centennial 


( Prot. 1 
\ Episc. ) 
A.M. E. 

»apt. 

M.E. 


270 

900 

1,000 

830 


^650 

1,700 

1,000 

780 


$934 

4,500 
3,000 
1,770 


$30,000 

57.000 
30,000 
22,000 


$6,000 

23,000 
None 
2,600 



In point of the education and social standing of members 
the Episcopalian church undoubtedly heads the list, and the 
others follow in the order given. St. Paul's and the Central 
Baptist church have the finest buildings. There is a third 
building that should be classed with these, that of the 
Metropolitan A. M. E. Zion church, but I have not succeeded 
in getting any statistics about it. The $1700 received by 
the pastor of St. Paul's is the largest salary paid, and it is 
safe to assume that the Central Baptist is the only colored 
church in the city that is entirely free from debt. 

The primary function of the church — the satisfaction 
of spiritual demands and the development of the spiritual 
life — is fulfilled perhaps as well as in Negro churches any- 
where. Several of the clergymen, as has been said before, 
are men of high ideals and noble character ; one in particu- 
lar, who has been working here quietly and faithfully for 
twenty yeara, has done much to raise the standard of 
morality, not only in his own congregation, but also in the 
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commuDity at large ; and there are several others who deserve 
to be classed with him. But, as a rule, the spiritual leaders 
are little above the level of their flocks.* Immorality is 
countenanced, and questionable amusements are allowed, and 
the emotionalism which is apt to pass with the Negro for 
religion is encouraged by the character of the instruction 
given, — all for the sake of making the church '* popular " 
and raising enough money to pay expenses. The importance 
of the Negro church as a social center has often been noticed. 
Far more than is the case in white churches, the members 
of any congregation are in the same social ^'sef and most 
of their amusements are connected with the church. 

Even more important than the churches in regard to the 
number afifected are the secret and benevolent societies ; it 
is estimated that there are over a hundred and fifty of them 
in the city and many Negroes belong to seven or eight. They 
are attracted by the mystery and the processions and titles 
and regalia of the seciet organizations, and by the ex{>ecta- 
tion of getting a substantial return, in the way of burial or 
sick benefits, for a very small outlay. The opinion of the 
intelligent Negroes on this point seems to be divided. Some 
agree that these societies and most of the insurance schemes 
are wholly deleterious, that they '* waste the brain power, the 
moral, and the pecuniary power, which would redeem the 
Negro." Others, generally younger men, think that the dis- 
advantages are more than compensated for by the education 
that is received in methods of organization. 

There are many social clubs among both men and women. 
The Forum Club deserves mention ; it had a membership in 
11)01 of 186, including most of the professional and promi- 
nent business men, and it owns a good club building; its 
object is the study of race problems ; lynch ings are investi- 
gated by agents, and reports on many points of interest are 
made at the monthly meetings. 

During the summer of 1901 a Negro Business League was 
formed, with the object of improving the "commercial inter- 

» Cf. Du BolB, p. 202 aud ff. 
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ests of the Negro business men of the city ;"^ the member- 
ship at the beginning was 36. 

The. Afro-American Young Men's Christian Home Asso- 
ciation is a creditable organization that has been in existence 
six years. There were 105 members in 1901 ; their building 
is a three-story ten-room brick house which they were buying 
for $3300 ; they had paid $800 on it in the last two years. 
Their income amounted for the year to something over 
$1000, derived entirely from membership dues and entertain- 
ments. The members gather for a devotional meeting on 
Sunday afternoons, and for a literary and social evening once 
a week, and the building serves as a clubhouse. There is a 
" Young Ladies' Auxiliary " society which has rooms in the 
same building and carries on the same sort of work. 

There are also among the Negroes several organizations 
looking towards social improvement. The Provident Hos- 
pital and Training School for Nurses is the most consider- 
able of these ; it was organized and incorporated in 1894 and 
has been very successful ; the management is in the hands 
of a board of directors composed of eighteen colored men 
who are prominent in various ways; the staff includes most 
of the colored physicians of the city, a head nurse, and a 
lecturer on domestic science; there is a consulting staff of 
fourteen prominent white physicians and surgeons. The 
hospital is pleasantly situated in a three-story brick building, 
apparently well kept and in good repair; there is equipment 
for twelve patients, which comes far short of meeting the 
demands ; there is no endowment and the association owns 
no property. The hospital building is rented. On the other 
hand, there is no debt; the current expenses, amounting to 
about $260 per month, are met by the pay from the patients 
and by money raised by tlie board of directors and the Ladies' 
Auxiliary. The patients pay from $5.00 to $7.00 per week 
if they are able ; if they aie not able they pay as much as 
they can, sometimes nothing. The cost per week per patient 
in 1901 was $7.14, and the receipts were only $3.60 per 

1 Ohbe DejHocrat,' August 10. 
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week from each patient. The deficit is made up by the 
directors and by the efforts of the Ladies' Auxiliary; this 
society undertakes to provide for the salary of the head«nurse 
and all the hospital linen ; it has sixty members, and raises 
the money by " entertainments." A few contributions have 
been received from outside, but no general canvas of the 
white philanthropists of the city has ever been made ; the 
largest single contribution ever received was $100. There 
are generally five nurees in training; three were graduated 
in June, 1901. 

The Colored Orphans' Home was founded by the colored 
W. C. T. U. immediately after its organization in 1889. At 
present the Home is located in three dilapidated old build- 
ings, comprising fifteen rooms, in a very poor part of the 
city. A project is on foot for buying a desirable piece of 
property in the western part of the town, but no immediate 
realization of it seems probable. Tlie mortality among the 
babies under present conditions is frightful, though, of courae, 
the provision made is better than nothing. Abandoned 
colored children are boarded here by the city at the rate of 
$12 per month, and "half-orphans" are sometimes paid for. 
The only other sources of income are voluntary contributions, 
annual boat excui-sions, and occasional " concerts;" no trust- 
worthy financial report could be obtained. The children 
attend the public school regularly while at the Home, and 
are under the care of a matron who seems to be wise and 
kind, and who does as much for them as any one could with 
the equipment she has. Homes are found in the country 
districts of Missouri when possible, and the matron keeps 
track of the children as long as she can after they leave. In 
August, 1901, there were 33 inmates ; of these 14 were girls, 
and 19 boys ; two of the 33 were under one year of age. 

The colored W. C. T. U. numbers fifteen active members, 
and carries on work along several lines ; a sewing school, 
with incidental temperance features, was conducted on Satur- 
day afternoans last winter in a Negro quarter ; certain mem- 
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bers visit the jail, the work-house, the poor-house, and the 
hospitals, where they give " spiritual talks " and distribute 
creature comforts, in the way of flowers, food, and literature; 
one member gives temperance talks at the colored Sunday- 
schools. The finances of the Union are inconsiderable, but 
it seems to be an active body and to accomplish a certain 
amount of good. 

The Old Saints' Home hj\s been maintained for seven years 
by the Central Baptist church, and in that time has cared 
for about twenty old persons, presumably "saints." A seven- 
room house is rented for the purpose, but more room is 
needed and a fund for building has been started. The run- 
ning expenses are between f 700 and $800 per year. In the 
summer of 1901 there were seven inmates, including a man 
and his wife who had been married eighty-one years. Nomi- 
nally any needy old Negro is received, but practically the 
limited equipment restricts the beneficiaries to members of 
the Central church. An applicant sent there recently by 
the Provident Association was refused. 

The Nazareth Home is an interesting institution. It was 
started five years ago by a young colored girl who has 
since died, and is run by Negroes, though several white 
women are interested in it and have a general supervision. 
It is a non-sectarian home for old women and girls who come 
to the city to find work. The building occupied has eleven 
rooms, a good laundry, and a large yard. In July, 1901 
there were 9 residents, 5 old women and 4 girls. The 
"stafif" consists of a matron and a laundry superintendent. 
The aim of the promotors is to make the institution self- 
supporting, and to that end a laundry is carried on. The 
girls pay $1.25 per week and work a djiy and a half in the 
laundry. The old women do what they can. I was told 
that the income from the laundry and the fees from the 
gu»ls amount to enough to cover all current expenses except 
the rent of the building. The principle is good, certainly, 
and the attempt bids fair to be successful. 
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A Penny Savings Bank has been carried on for four 
years by the pastor of one of the churches. The liabilities 
on July 20, 1901, showed deposits to the sum of $341.^ An 
employment bureau is conducted in connection with the 
bank, primarily for members of the church. No fees are 
asked, but help is given as far as possible. 

A day nursery has recently been established ; it is due to 
the colored kindergartners of the city, who secured furnish- 
ings for the house and the contribution of a year's rent from 
a white philanthropist. They exj)ect to lij^ve three attend- 
ants, and to have accommodations for from thirty to fifty 
children. A chfirge of five cents a day will be made. 

A Rescue Home for Colored Girls was in existence for six 
months two or three years ago ; it was established through 
the efforts of a poor, ignorant, colored woman who believes 
that she has a definite " call " to do that sort of work. 
During the six months she received and cared for fourteen, 
girls and six babies. She says that the most encouraging 
feature of the work was the gratitude and humility of the 
girls, one of whom " was actually converted and baptized in 
the Mississippi river." The work lapsed through lack of 
funds but its divinely "cjilled" promoter has not lost her 
enthusiasm and she is working now to get enough money to 
start again. 

These attempts on the part of the Negroes to improve the 
condition of their race, however slight and crude and ineffect- 
ive they may seem, nevertheless represent considerable effort 
in the right direction. They are hampered always by the 
poverty of the promoters and the indifference of the general 
public, and the achievement does not begin to express the 
expenditure of time and thought and energy. These institu- 
tions, I take it, and even the unsuccessful attempts that have 
been made, are just one of the most hopeful indications that 
we have ; they evidence that spirit of mutual help, which, 
if it goes on developing, will do much to solve the Negro 
problem. 

» The PaUadimn, July 27, 1901. 
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Social Life. 

The time is long past when it was in any degree just to 
regard the Negroes as a homogeneous mass, all having the 
manner of life and the desires of semi-savages, and happily 
the tendency so to regard them is fast passing. The four 
classes into which Dr. Du Bois divides the Negroes of Phila- 
delphia exist here, and I cannot do better than to copy his 
classification,^ with one modification, as a description of the 
grades of society. I find it necessary to change the descrip- 
tion of Grade 8, for it is my impression that the poor and 
the very poor who are absolutely " honest " and " with no 
touch of gross immorality or crime" would form a very small 
class in St. Louis. 

''^ Grade 1. Families of undoubted respectability earning 
sufficient income to live well ; not engaged in menial service 
of any kind ; the wife engaged in no occupation save that of 
house-wife, except in a few cases where she has special 
employment at home. The children not compelled to be 
bread-winners, but found in school; the family living in a 
well-kept home. 

''''Grade 2. The respectable working-class; in comfortable 
circumstances, with a good home, and having steady remu- 
nerative work. The younger children in school. 

*'*' Grade 3. The poor ; persons not earning enough to keep 
them at all times above want ; " not strictly honest, as a class, 
nor strictly moral. " Including the very poor, and the poor. 

''^ Grade If, The lowest chuss of criminals, prostitutes and 
loafers; the 'submerged tenth.'" 

I have no means of estimating the size of these four classes, 
but I should judge that the first grade is the smallest, the 
fourth next, the second and third about equal and embracing 
the bulk of the population. The upper class, without doubt, 
is smaller in proportion to the population than it is in Wash- 
ington or Philadelphia, and probably several other cities, and 
it represents less wealth, but in point of education and gen- 

1 Do Bois, pp. 310-^1. 
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eral culture I imagine it would compare favorably. I think, 
too, that its realization of its responsibilities to the lower 
classes is stronger than among the upper class in Philadelphia. 
This impression is drawn from conversations with teachers, 
clergymen, doctors, lawyers, and political leaders, who with 
one exception were found to be interested in the progress of 
the Negroes as a race and to have well-defined theories of 
the reasons for their present condition and the ways in which 
they should be helped. The one exception refuses to admit 
the existence of a "race" problem and prefei-s to regard the 
Negroes as individuals having equal chances with white men 
of achieving individual economic salvation. One evidence 
of this philanthropic attitude on the part of the more favored 
class is found in the attempts that they are making to care 
for the dependent classes of their race. The small number 
of only partially successful attempts in this direction does 
not nearly represent the 8i)irit that prompts them. There is 
also, as has been mentioned, a tendency to encoumge by 
patronage the business enterprises undertaken by Negroes. 
And finally, but of first importance, these educated Negroes 
aie the teachers of their people ; the masses look to them for 
all their instruction, intellectual and moral. 

The recreations and amusements vary in the four classes 
of society. For the lowest classes there are only the saloons, 
gambling-dens, houses of ill-fame, low dance-halls, and the 
streets. The upper class has its social and literary clubs, 
church entertainments, and pleasant homes. For the mass 
of the people there are steamboat excursions, barbecues, cake- 
walks, picnics, balls, and church "sociables," all of them 
ranging from respectable, well-conducted functions down to 
orgies of vice and sensuality. I think that it is only in the 
very lowest sort of amusements that there is any contact 
with the whites. A Negro is rarely seen at a theatre, or even 
at any of the summer gardtMis, which are resorts unrivalled 
in popularity among all classes of white society. 

The state of morality is something that is hard to get at. 
As is the case everywhere among the Negroes, gambling and 
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sexual lapses are their greatest failings. There is probably 
not much drunkenness, though too much of their money 
goes for beer, but the harm done by this Ls rather economic 
than physical or moral. The general impression seems 
to be that the state of morality is improving. It is at any 
rate true that there are now circles of society where ideals 
are high and pmctices pure. 

In considering the attitude of the white people of the city 
towards the Negro we must divide them into three classes. 
First, there are the well-to-do native Americans, descendants 
of the early French colonists and later settlers from all over 
the South and East. These in general preserve a paternal 
attitude of friendliness and good-will, howbeit somewhat 
passive. They would be glad to give employment to com- 
petent Negroes if public opinion allowed ; they evince interest 
in any efforts of the Negroes towards self-betterment, and 
sometimes go so far as to help along by contributions of 
money ; and by caring for individual cases they bear the 
burden of a large proportion of Negro poverty. Next come 
the foreignei"s, chiefly German and Irish, who are actively 
opposed to the Negro in economic relations and inclined to 
let him alone otherwise. It is not, I think, that they feel 
the ** color line " themselves, but they seize on that pretext 
for lowering competition and keeping the labor-market under 
their own control. Socially they live apart, from the rest 
of the white population as well as from the Negroes. The 
third class is composed of what the Negroes call the " poor 
whites," and it is here tliat we find the strongest feeling 
against the Negroes. In spite of the fact that these two 
classes often live in the same quarters, perhaps because of 
it, they have a distinctly hostile attitude towards each other; 
it is a hostility that is comparatively impotent, except where 
it helps to keep the Negroes out of the trades-unions. 

The attitude of all classes of the white people, therefore, 
operates to restrict the Negro to certain chesses of work and 
to make him socially independent. The races come in con- 
tact on the street, in the street-cars, and in the relation of 
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employer to employee, but in school, church, and amuse- 
ments they are quite distinct. 

Gases of intermarriage are rare. I noticed only two 
instances in the papiers in four months, and any others 
would almost certainly have been commented upon. In 
both these cases a white woman was married to a Negro 
younger than herself. In both cases, too, a license was 
refused on some pretext by at least one license clerk. The 
amount of illicit connection, of coui-se, cannot be estimated, 
but the number of legal unions must be small. In general, 
public opinion is strong against race amalgamation in any 
form. 

An instance significant of the attitude of the Negroes of 
St. Louis towai'ds race matters is at hand in the resolutions 
adopted at a mass meeting held early in the summer of 1901. 
These resolutions asked the directors of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition to establish a Negro Department, with a 
view to exhibiting in a separate building " evidences of Negro 
brain, skill and enterprise." 

Political Life. 
An interesting revolution has been going on in the political 
life of the Negroes of St. Louis. In the early seventies the 
one Negro who voted the Democratic ticket was arraigned 
by the congregation of the church to which he belonged on 
the charge of being " a Democrat and a traitor to his race." 
At the last municipal election, April 2, 1901, it was esti- 
mated that three-fourths of the Negroes voted the straight 
Democratic ticket. In the sixth precinct of ward 15, with 
a Negro registration of 228 out of 286, there was a Democratic 
majority of 63.^ This revolution has been going on gradu- 
ally since 1885, but it is only in the la^t three elections that 
there has been a Democratic Negro vote of any considera- 
tion, and so this decided going over to the Democratic side 
came as a surprise. The chief cause was loss of confidence 
in the Republican party leaders, through their failure to 
redeem election pledges. The defection was largely among 

1 Article by O. B. Vashon in The Republic^ Augut 4, 1901. 
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the younger generation, who can no longer be held loyal to 
the Republican party by the traditions of the sixties, and 
who resent the assumption that their vote will go as a matter 
of course to the party of their fathers, without a proper rec- 
ognition of their value to that party. It may well be, also, 
that the character of the last Republican administration in 
the city aroused a desire even in the Negroes to* try what 
the Democrats would do. A certain colored political leader 
gave as his reason for a change of party that '^ the Repub- 
lican leaders will give offices, when they give them at all, to 
low-down niggers who bring discredit on the race." 

Whatever the explanation, this movement is an indication 
of independence of thought that is not to be despised in 
reckoning up the hopeful signs. 

10. Conclusion. 

The Negro problem has been so ably defined by Dr. 
DuBois,^ and the duties it imposes on both races so sanely 
discussed, that there is little more to be said on those lines. 
It remains for us to see if the facts presented about St. Louis 
justify any inferences in regard to the working out of the 
problem here. 

The discouraging features are sufficiently evident. There 
is poverty, so great and so widenspread that it must be 
reckoned with in every aspect of the question ; there are 
ignorance and inefficiency that go hand in hand with the 
poverty, at once reasons for it and results of it ; there is an 
enormous waste of life and vitality, largely in consequence 
of the poverty and ignorance ; there is an imperfectly devel- 
oped moral sense and a lack of control that bear fruit in an 
alarming amount of crime; and there is the attitude of the 
white workman and workwoman which refuses to the Negro 
an equal industrial opportunity. 

In spite of all this there are features which offer encour- 
agement ; and these, it seems to me, are that very tendency 
towards segregation so often deplored, and an accompany- 
ing development towards self-sufficiency. I can see no 
indications in St. Louis that the white population will at 

1 Tbe Philadelphia Negro, ch. xrilL 
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any time in the near future admit the Negroes to an 
eoonomic or social equality. Everything points in the 
contrary direction. The Negroes are withdrawing more 
and more into separate localities; their religious life and 
their education have always been entirely apart from their 
white fellow-citizens; they have no desire to mingle with 
them socially. This tendency towards segregation would 
be far from encouraging if there were not at the same time 
evidences of the germs of self-eflBciency in the Negro popu- 
lation. These evidences are to be fqund in the business 
enterprises conducted by Negroes for a Negro patronage, in 
the attempts made by the Negroes to care for their depend- 
ent classes, and in the attitude of the educated Negroes 
towards the problems of their race. It seems to me that 
there is ground here for hoping that in the course of time 
the Negroes will provide for themselves the industrial 
opportunities they are now clamoring for. In the face of 
the organization of capital that is going forward at such 
rapid strides this may seem impossible. But it rests with 
the Negroes themselves to eliminate the competition of large 
establishments by withdrawing their patronage from them 
and transferring it to small enterprises conducted by their 
own people. The disposition to do this is evidenced by the 
success of a certain number of small businesses. The only 
reason I can see for fearing the state of things which, per- 
haps with insufficient reason, I argue from present indications 
would be the danger that this social and economic solidarity 
might mean also a political solidarity. The independence 
of thought recently mainifested bj' the younger generation, 
however, would seem to point in the opposite direction. 

It will always be a mooted question, I suppose, this of 
the value to its recipient of a civilization imposed by an 
external agency. I am inclined to feel that a slight degree 
of that desirable quality achieved by the travail of a people 
or an individual is worth more, certainly to the subject, and 
probably to the world, than a far greater amount forced 
upon him. And so, in the case of the Negro, it is what he 
does for himself and by his own efforts, in the face of oppo- 
sition, that will win for him salvation. 
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REVIEWS AND MISCELLANY. 



NOTES ON RECENT PROGRESS IN VITAL STATISTICS IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 



The neglected condition of vital statistics has long been a reproach 
to Americans, so that it is extremely gratifying to note the begin- 
nings of satisfactory cooperation between the national, state, and 
municipal officers concerned in the collection and publication of such 
data. For the first time in the history of the country there is pros- 
pect of continuous, systematic improvement, through the aid of the 
now permanently organized Census Office, and the American Statisti- 
cal Association is to be congratulated upon its agency in establishing 
this valuable aid to progress. 

At the present time workers in vital statistics are largely concerned 
with the questions of organization, methods of collecting data, and 
presentation of the resulting statistics. Studies of results will come 
later, but at present very much remains to be done to make vital data 
truly comparable. A fundamental necessity in mortality statistics is 
the adoption of a uniform classification of causes of death, and 
the movement in this direction by American registrars has met with 
a very high degree of success. 

Conference of State and Provincial Boards of Health, 
With these preliminary remarks, I may be pardoned for presenting, 
in brief abstract, a paper read by me before the recent Conference 
of Sute and Provincial Boards of Health of North America at New 
Haven, October 28-29, 1902. It is given in order to mark the prog- 
ress already made and to indicate some directions in which further 
advancement would seem advisable. 

Proffress of the Movement for Uniform Statistics of Causes of Death. 
Historical note : First effective effort for uniformity in this country 
by Conference in 1898. Action of American Public Health Associa- 
tion. Acceptance of methods of revision of Bertillon system by 
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iDternational Statistical Institute and European registrars. Result- 
ing International Classification, the only practicable means of 
securing uniformity. Its generally adoption by all registration States, 
important cities, the United States Census, the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, etc. Desirability (*f stricter conformity by municipal 
registration offices. Use of Manual published by the United States 
Census Office. The millenium has not yet arrived, and much work 
remains to be done before the fullest degree of uniformity and com- 
parability is attained. No backward step should be taken. The 
acceptance of the International classification and its practical use, as 
fully in agreement with its present requirements as possible, indis- 
pensable to further progress. Unsatisfactory features should be noted 
and sentiment directed for their amendment at the next decennial 
revision. Attention should be given to the preparation of definite 
methods of treating several causes of death when returned on a single 
certificate. Variations in the significance of returns in different parts 
of the country should be studied. Forms of tabulation of mortality 
statistics should be studied, and the most essential data to be given 
in registration reports and bulletins, whether national, state or 
municipal, should be determined. A committee of the Conference 
would be desirable to cooperate with the committee of the American 
Public Health Association, American Medical Association, the gov- 
erment departments, etc., for the attainment of these objects. The 
aid of the entire medical profession should be enlisted, as far as 
possible, to improve the statement of causes of death and to deter- 
mine how mortality statistics may be made of the greatest practical 
use to the profession, especially to those engaged in public health 
work, and hence to the people of the country. 

Discussion at the conference referred to was general and the fol- 
lowing resolution was finally unanimously adopted : — 

Besolvedy That a Committee be appointed by the Conference of 
State and Provincial Boards of Health of North America to cooper- 
ate with the United States Census and with similar committees from 
the American Public Health Association, American Medical Asso- 
ciation, and other organizations, in the promotion of the uniformity 
and comparability of mortality and other vital statistics, and their 
satisfactory presentation in statistical reports and bulletins. 

Under this resolution, the President of the Conference, Dr. H. M. 
Bracken of Minnesota, appointed the following committee: Dr. 
Irving A. Watson, secretary of the New Hampshire State Board of 
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Health, chairman; Dr. Charles A. LindBley, secretary of the Connecti- 
cut State Board of Health ; Dr. Peter H. Bryce, secretary of the 
Ontario Provincial Board of Health and deputy registrar-general. 
The United States Census Office has already begun the collection of 
certain data for use in cooperation with this Committee, and the Com- 
mittee on Demography of the American Public Health Association 
was duly authorized at its recent session at New Orleans, as indica- 
ted by resolutions given below, to cooperate as indicated. Undoubtedly 
the American Medical Association will likewise join in the work, and 
it would be very desirable that the American Statistical Association 
should appoint a committee for this purpose. 

Conference of the Sanitary Officers of New York. 
Immediately after the Conference of State and Provincial Boards 
of Health at New Haven occurred the Second Annual Conference 
of sanitary officers of New York called at the Assembly Chamber at 
Albany by the State Commissioner of Health, Dr. Daniel Lewis of 
New York City. An interesting paper on ** Vital Statistics " was 
read by Dr. Guilfoy of New York, which, together with the discus- 
sion by Dr. O'Leary, is given below in substance. It should be 
remembered, in reading this paper and discussion, that while the 
New York State Health Department under Dr. Lewis has heartily 
joined with the other registration states of the country in the indorse- 
ment of the international classification, thus making the list of 
registration states absolutely complete, the central office in New 
York, as in other states, has no direct control over methods of com- 
pilation employed in individual cities for local purposes. It would be 
very desirable that cdl cities should join in the use of a uniform classi- 
fication, as all registration states have already done, but with the 
characteristic independence and individuality of American registrars, 
it is not likely that this desirable end will be accomplished at once. 
One by one, however, the cities that retain their peculiar methods 
will recognize that agreement for the sake of comparable statistics is 
of much greater importance than insistence upon even possibly 
superior methods, and we shall have complete harmony and universal 
cooperation. 



Vital Statistics. 
Paper read at the Second Annual Conference of sanitary officers 
of New York, Albany, October 30-31, 1902, by Dr. William H. 
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Gailfoy, registrar of vital statistics, New York City (pablished by 
permission of New York State Health Department.) : — 

To set before you gentlemen, a dish composed of a conglomeration 
of death, birth and marriage rates, seasoned with sprinklings of age 
distribution, sex, and occupation influences, served with sauce a la 
United States Census, is far from my purpose. The thought that a 
few words of mine might aid in the adoption by this representative 
gathering of the International or Bertillon system of classification of 
causes of death, impelled me to forego the pleasure of browsing in 
the broad field of vital statistics and to turn my efforts in the direction 
of an appeal for the adoption of that system. 

As you all know, this system, as agreed upon by the representatives 
of European and American officials in the Congress assembled at 
Paris, in August, 1900, went into effect in the countries represented 
on January 1, 1901, the beginning of the century. The classification 
is one that, to my mind, represents the product of the energy, talents, 
and indefatigable exertions of most of the best minds in this line ; 
years of hard work finally rounded out and presented it to the regis- 
trars and health officers of the world for their adoption as one that, 
although it possessed some faults, whose merits were so many and so 
prominent, and its application so easy, that it would be quickly seized 
upon as an improvement upon its predecessors and adopted by all the 
countries, states, and cities laying claim to the possession of a board 
of health, a health officer, or a registrar. 

The intrinsic value of this as compared with other classifications 
is: — 

1. Its exactness. Each cause of death includes under it every dis- 
ease which should be included, and excludes those which should be 
excluded. This definite and positive amalgamation and segregation 
places the registrar in such a position that he feels no hesitancy in 
classifying under their proper headings the numerous causes of death 
reported to him ; if a certificate of death be presented to him upon 
which the cause is stated to be any one of the following : enteric 
fever, typhus abdominalis, continued fever, ataxic fever, he classifies 
it under title 1, typhoid fever: if any of the following be reported as 
a cause of death, diphtheritic angina, pseudo-membranous angina, 
infectious, malignant or toxic angina, pseudo-membranous laryngitis, 
malignant laryngitis, pseudo-membranous bronchitis or diphtheritic 
paralysis (he excludes from this title, stridulous croup and spasmodic 
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or false croup), he places them under title No. 9, diphtheria and 
croup; so it goes on through its 179 titles. 

2. Its comparability. The classification is as exact as it can possi- 
bly be made and reflects an up-to-date recognition of medical and 
surgical progress. It renders the causes of death closely comparable 
with those of other countries, states, and cities in which this classifica- 
tion is in use. This is considered by some, and justly so, as its 
greatest merit. Is there any one present who would be bold enough 
to deny that a uniform comparison of the vital statistical reports of 
the cities and of this state, one with the other, is not a consummation 
devoutly to be wished ? 

Look at the monthly reports of some of the cities of the state. 
In one of the largest cities of the state the classification is based on 
neither an anatomical, etiological or diathetic basis, but simply on 
the school-boy plan of naming the diseases in an alphabetical order ; 
in another, a smaller one, the same holds true. It is undoubtedly a 
labor-saving task for the registrar and the printer, but it is not 
scientific; it reflects not the spirit of research which pervades the 
age ; it savors of the days of ^* humours." 

Another of the large cities possesses a classification which is supe- 
rior to the ones just mentioned inasmuch as it is based upon a com- 
bined etiological and anatomical foundatiou, though it is puzzling to 
find that it includes colic and gastric catarrh under the zymotic dis- 
eases; duodena] ulcer and thrombosis among the constitutional 
diseases ; pulmonary embolism among the tubercular ; abscess and 
spinal concussion among the nervous ; influenza and acute rheumatic 
fever among the respiratory ; cerebral hemorrhage and tetanus among 
the digestive, and, horrors upon horrors ! locomotor ataxia, uterine 
fibroids, diabetes mellitus and mitral insufficiency among the urinary. 
Is there not pressing need of reform in this classification ? Another 
of the large cities possesses a fairly good classification, but one with 
which faults may be found in placing some diseases under a heading 
which latter-day medicine would remove and place in a more appro- 
priate class. 

This system was adopted by the Department of Health of our city, 
^and went into effect upon January 1, 1901. The system it super- 
seded was that known as the Registrar-Generars classification, and 
we found that the Bertillon was such a thorough one that it was an 
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easy task to put it into practical working ; it rendered comparable 
the figures of past years with those of the present, with a few 
exceptions. Within the past few years the question has arisen as to 
the increase of cancer since 1880, and the statisticians have debated 
among themselves as to whether this increase was a real one or a 
statistical one ; the gross figures showing an immense increase, in 
some cities the figures being trebled ; naturally the cause was sought 
for ; the influence of medical and surgical progress would seem to 
account partly for the increase, especially the operation of lapa- 
rotomy ; another cause was probably due to more careful certification 
as to the cause of death ; the question then revolves around the seat 
of the cancer. Was the increase in the accessible cancers or vice 
versa ? Some few of the cities and states of continental Europe were 
in a position to furnish death rates of cancers of the face, tongue, 
mouth, breast and uterus, on the one hand, and of the liver, stomach, 
kidney and bladder, on the other hand ; the death rates of the accessi- 
ble cancers had not increased ; some had diminished. The rates of 
the inaccessible ones had all increased. The figures produced served 
to throw considerable light upon the question. The Bertillon classi- 
fication specifies the seat of all cancers. I simply mention this as an 
argument in favor of this system. Why should not the causes of 
death of the city of Buffalo be immediately and strictly comparable 
with those of Rochester, Syracuse or Auburn ? Is there any good 
reason why New York City should possess a different classification 
from that of its sister cities ? The Bertillon classification points out 
a path for us to follow. It provides for local titles and sub-titles 
where necessity arises ; it provides for a decennial revision, that the 
present seven-league strides of progressive advancement in medical 
and surgical knowledge renders imperative. Are we to set at naught 
the resolutions, the recommendations and labors of such a representa- 
tive body as the American Public Health Association ? The work 
of the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service in this direction 
should be encouraged. Is the greatest country of the world to con- 
tinue to be a subject of statistical reproach among the vital statistic- 
ians of the world ? And is the greatest state of the greatest country 
to take no steps to place itself in touch with the efforts being made 
by states, cities, and individuals for the obliteration of this undoubt- 
edly deserved slur ? Perish the thought ! 
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Bertillon System. 

(Discussion of Dr. Guilfoy's paper by Dr. A. J. O'Leary, Registrar 
of Borough of the Bronx.) 

The value of the science of statistics cannot be overestimated as it 
lies at the root of history, for, had the statistics of the Roman Empire 
been kept, we should now possess more than half the historic records 
of those interesting times. It is only since a due estimate was set 
upon the statistical returns of the leading cities of the world that the 
progress of sanitary science has been marvelous and substantial. To 
prove that a suggested remedy for municipal hygienic short-comings 
was productive of results, there is but one way and that is by the 
inexorable law of figures. London, Paris, Edinburgh and Berlin 
together with our own teeming centers of population, such as New 
York, Chicago, and Philadelphia would not now exhibit a per cent 
of the mortality so vastly encouraging were it not that statistics 
proved the invaluable character and efficiency of public sanitation. 
An adequate supply of pure water, the proper ventilation of dwelling 
houses, an abundance of fresh air, made possible by the provision of 
public parks, happily termed ** breathing places," have mainly com- 
bined to those happy results, and statistics have demonstrated this 
truth. But in order that the science of statistics should accotnplish 
all that falls within its purview, it should be cultivated and carried 
out in accordance with the best and most reliable methods. Now it 
is a universally admitted fact that the best results are obtained in all 
branches of science where there is a uniformity in methods of 
research. And this applies particularly to the science of statistics, 
for it seems that where a system of classification can be found that 
embodies all that we wish, it is our duty, in the interest of the com- 
mon good, to adopt it. The consensus of opinion among statistical 
experts the world over endorses the Bertillon system of classification 
of diseases as incomparably superior to all others. It is simple, an 
advantage of inestimable benefit; it is reliable; and it is eminently 
scientific, based upon the accepted data of pathology and etiology of 
disease. 

Its principles are fixed and uniform and are not subject to the 
arbitrary ideas of innovators. In the light it sheds upon every phase 
of disease and upon the influences that promote or hold it in check, 
it enables our municipal authorities to deal with the great problems 
affecting the physical welfare of the community intelligently and 
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effectively. The leading cities of Europe have cordially endorsed it 
by adopting it, and our American authorities gladly welcome the 
statistical tables of those great munici[)alitie8 because they are replete 
with valuable and practical information. We there read the fluctua- 
ting record of human life as influenced by modern science in opposi- 
tion to the ignorance and folly of ages gone by. Unfortunately our 
own country has been slow in realizing tlie immeasurable superiority 
of the system over the crude and antiquated systems that have proved 
so barren of results. In Greater New York the Bertillon system of 
disease classiflcation has been adopted, and consequently we are in a 
fit condition to appreciate its advantages. I have pointed out in a 
few words the superiority of the Bertillon system over all others ; but 
my main purpose in appearing before you is to show that its adoption 
will effectually put an end to the confusion, trouble and delay that 
now so annoyingly spring from the effort to reduce to order and give 
some homogeneity to the slipshod methods of keeping vital statistics 
as found in some towns and villages of the state. The plea, there- 
fore, that all of the cities, towns, and villages of the Empire State 
should adopt the Bertillon system of classification is eminently 
rational and fully in line with the progress of our times. No one 
who at all appreciates the value of statistical data as applied to 
modern medical science will hesitate to concede that its value in the 
all important branch of vital statistics should be adopted and enforced 
with the sanction and authority of the state legislature. 



It was a pleasure to learn, while at Albany, that the new " sundard 
form *' of certificate of death prepared by a committe of the American 
Public Health Association in conjunction with the U. S. Census 
Office (See Census Circular, No. 71) had given excellent satisfaction 
in practical use in New York. It is used also in Michigan, Indiana, 
Colorado, District of Columbia, Illinois (Dr. Egan), and has recently 
been adopted for Vermont by a law just passed by the legislature of 
that state. The New York office has also prepared a new form of 
certificate of birth upon similar lines which is of interest. After the 
registration of deaths is brought into a satisfactory condition, we 
shall have room for all of our efforts in placing the important matter 
of birth registration upon a proper basis. 
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Meeting of the American Public Health Association at New Orleans. 

Important action relating to vital statistics was taken at the meet- 
ing of the American Puhlic Health Association at New Orleans on 
December 8 to 12, 1902. General resolutions were adopted relating 
to the previous action of the Association in 1898, and congratulating 
4he agencies, national^ state, and municipal, that have caused the rec- 
ommendations then made to be so effectually carried out. After 
reviewing and reaffirming the past action of the Association, its com- 
mittee on demography was then fully authorized to cooperate with 
other associations and with the departments of the government con- 
cerned with vital statistics in the extension of proper registration 
methods, the selection of improved ways for the presentation of data, 
and the promotion of the general use of the international classifica- 
tion, together with the preliminary measures for its regular revision. 

1^'ollowing are the resolutions referred to in full : — 

Wherects, The American Public Health Association at its meeting 
at Ottawa, September 27 to 30, 1898, unanimously passed the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

Resolved^ That the American Public Health Association recom- 
mends that the Bertillon classification of causes of death be adopted 
by all the registrars of vital statistics in the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico as soon as the change from the systems now in use can 
be conveniently made ; 

Resolved^ That a proposal be made for an international alliance 
between the registrars of the three countries included in this Asso- 
ciation, and the registrars of France and other countries now using, 
or which shall hereafter adopt, the Bertillon system, and that definite 
plans for such an alliance shall be submitted for action to the next 
annual meeting of this Association ; 

Resolved^ That the governments of the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico be likewise requested to make this classifieation the basis of 
the mortality statistics of the censuses of 1900 and 1901 ; and 

Whereas^ The action recommended by this Association in the above 
resolutions has been generally accepted and, as far as possible, thor- 
oughly carried out ; therefore be it 

Resolved^ That the American Public Health Association heartily 
congratulates the reijistration offices of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and other states, includ- 
ing all of the registration states of the Union, the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec, and the Superior Board of Health and States 
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of Mexico, and also the municipal registration offices, upon their 
adoption of the uniform classification thus recommended, which, 
since its revision at Paris, in 1900, is known as the International 
Classification ; 

Besolvedj That cordial acknowledgement be extended to the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute for its action at Christiana in 1899 in 
support of the plan of revision proposed bj this Association ; to the 
French government for its services in convoking the International 
Commission of Revision at Paris, in 1 900 ; and that the earnest 
cooperation of the American Public Health Association be pledged 
to the representatives of the twenty-six countries there assembled in 
securing adherence to the principles of a uniform and comparable 
international classification of causes of death ; 

Resolved^ That the thanks of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation are due to the United States Public Health and Marine- 
Hospital Service for promptly publishing and distributing among 
American registrars the first translation into English of the Interna- 
tional Classification of 1900; 

Besohed, that the thanks of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion be especially extended to the census ofiices of Canada, Mexico, 
and the United States for their prompt adoption of the International 
Classification, and to the United States Census Office in particular 
for preparing and furnishing to the registrars of that country its 
recently published " Manual of International Classification of Causes 
of Death," whose general use, as a most convenient and accessible 
practical basis of uniformity, is recommended to all English-speaking 
registration offices embraced in this Association ; 

Resolved^ That the efforts of the Committee on Demography and 
Statistics of this Association in conjunction with the United States 
Census Office to secure the extension of the registrati'kn area by the 
enactment of suitable laws and the use of a standard form of certificate 
of death, as shown in Census Circular No. 71, be heartily commended, 
and that the Committee be further authorized and directed to cooper- 
ate with the Census Office, the United States Public Health and 
Marine-Hospital Service and other departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment interested in vital statistics, and with similar committees 
from other associations in the work of promoting the adoption of 
suitable registration laws and the extension of the registration area, 
the proper compilation and presentation of vital statistics by states 
and cities in weekly or monthly bulletins and annual reports, and also 
in further work relating to the extension and practical use of the 
International Classification of causes of death, the disposition of 
jointly returned causes and all preliminary work relating to the next 
decennial revision ; 

ReMlved, That all registration offices in the countries included in 
this Association that have not already adopted the International 
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ClasBification be urged to do so, on the ground that the advantages 
of general uniformity should outweigh any local preference. 

Assurance of active cooperation of the government with the com- 
mittees is given by the appointment of Mr. William A. King, Chief 
Statistician of the U. 8. Census for Vital Statistics, as Chairman of 
the American Public Health Association's Committee on *' Demogra- 
phy and Statistics in their Sanitary Relations," while Dr. Walter 
Wyman, Surgeon-General of the.U. S. Public Health and Marine- 
Hospital Service, was elected President of the Association for the 
ensuing year. 

I had intended to make some reference to the very impoftant prac- 
tical subject of treatment of jointly returned causes of death, — one 
of the difficulties that must be met in some way in a registration 
office, and to which one of the resolutions refers. It may be better, 
however, to reserve this subject for a special paper, which I shall, 
accordingly, endeavor to present to the American Statistical Associa- 
tion at an early date. 

CRK88Y L. Wilbur. 



STATISTICS OF SMALL-POX AND VACCINATION. 

The ffyffiemsche Rundschau for January contains a very thorough 
study of a small epidemic of small-pox in (he province of Cagliari, in 
Sardinia, by Sanfelice and Malato. The disease, entirely absent from 
1891 to 181)7, was introduced from Tunis in the latter year and increased 
to a monthly maximum of 34 cases in January, 1 81)8. In February and 
March the cases fell to 5 and 7. and popular alarm was allayed before 
thorough vaccination had been accomplished. The disease persisted 
through the spring and broke out again with new force, causing 32 
cases in August and 29 in September. In October the authorities 
were at last aroused to action and vaccination was made compulsory. 
While some 14,000 persons were vaccinated between December, 
1897, and December, 1898, there were 25.000 vaccinations from 
December, 1898, to February, 1899. As a result the number of new 
cases fell from 20 in October, 22 in November, and 17 in December, 
to 3 in January, and 2 in February, after which the epidemic ceased. 
The authors, including as un vaccinated all cases of unsuccessful 
vaccination and all cases in which vaccination was accomplished only 
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a few days before the development of the small-pox symptoms, calcu- 
late that the ratio of cases to deaths among the un vaccinated varied 
from 3.47 to S.75 in the different age classes, while for the vaccinated 
the figures were between 16.59 and 20.16. 

Dr. L. C. Fakes, on " The Prevention of Small-pox " in Public 
Health for December, 1902, reviews the epidemic that visited Loudon 
in 1901-02. During the year preceding September 27, 1902, there 
were 9171 cases notified in the metropolis with 150o death.s *' giving 
a case rate of 20 per 10,000 of the population, a death rate of .33 
per 1000, and a fatality of 16.4 per cent of the notified cases." 
Dr. Pakes adds tables showing the quarterly prevalence of small- 
pox since 1856 and the distribution of the present outbreak by 
boroughs ; but no figures are given as to vaccination. 

The Journal of State Mediciiu for January contains two rather 
apologetic accounts of the famous *' Leicester " experiment by two 
town officials, the chairman of the Public Health Committee and tbe 
medical officer of health. Leicester is a stronghold of English anti- 
vaccination is ts, and after 1886 the yearly total of vaccinations never 
rose above 500 and finally fell to less than 2 per cent of the births. 
In 1892 there occurred 38 cases ; in 1893,308; in 1894,8; in 1895, 
4 ; and in 1 901, 4 cases without any such general spread of the disease 
as had been predicted. This result has been accomplished by vigilant 
supervision on the part of the authorities, by prompt reporting of 
cases and immediate isolation of patieuts and their families. As Dr. 
Millard, the medical officer of health, explains it, ^^a handful of the 
population, including the medical men, sanitary staff, small-pox nurses, 
etc.. are as well vaccinated in Leicester as in any other town, so that 
a cordon of protected persons can at once be drawn round any case 
of small-pox which may occur.*' It is interesting to note that an 
experiment of this sort can be successfully carried on for a period of 
fifteen years in a large English municipality ; but this result of good 
luck, combined with extraordinary vigilance in a single town, can 
scarcely outweigh the experience of a century in the whole of Europe. 

Dr. Arthur Newsholme in the British Medical Journal for July 5, 
1902, discusses **The Epidemiology of Small-pox in the Nineteenth 
Century " and gives most instructive diagrams of small-pox mortality 
in London, Glasgow, Hamburg, Stockholm, Prague, Florence, 
Christiania, Montreal, Chicago, Paris, Copenhagen, Mexico, and Rio 
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de Janerio. It seems impossible that the most skeptical can look at 
the Loudon table covering the period from 1 650 to the present day 
without being convinced that some new force suddenly appeared 
about 1800 to control the ravage of this disease. The contrast 
between the death rate since 1872 in Hamburg and Stockholm, on 
the one hand, and Prague on the other, is also striking. Dr. News- 
holme devotes himself mainly to a consideration of the periodicity of 
the disease, and, while it is apparent that minor epidemics recur at 
short intervals of three or four years, he concludes that there 'is no 
evidence of the existence of a definite cycle of greater epidemics 
separated by longer periods. The recurrence of minor epidemics is 
explicable as the result of an accumulation of susceptible individuals, 
but, according to Dr. Newsholme, " there is some further factor 
responsible for the causation of the greater epidemics and pandemics." 
He Bnds the attem{>ts to show some relation between these exceptional 
outbreaks and meteorological conditions to be inconclusive; and leaves 
the matter in doubt. From a bacteriological standpoint the develop- 
ment of a race of germs of unusual virulence would serve to account 
for such phenomena. 

The Journal of the Institute of Actuaries for October, 1902, con- 
tains an able review of small-pox statistics, by A. F. Burridge, under 
the title, *' Vaccination and the Act of 1898." Mr. Burridge begins 
with a concise history of inoculation and vaccination and a digest of 
English and colonial laws on the subject. The course of the disease 
in London is then indicated by a diagram showing the ratio of small- 
pox deaths to deaths by all causes since 1700. The general increase 
of small-pox during the eighteenth century and its sharp decrease 
between 1800 and 1830 are verjfi clear. The low level since main- 
tained has been broken only by the epidemic of 1870, and even that is 
insignificant, beside those which occurred every three or four years in 
the previous century. No less striking are the succeeding curves 
which show the small-pox mortality in various countries from 1850 
to 1900. Since the pandemic of 1871-74 the small-pox in England, 
Scotland, Sweden, and Prussia, where vaccination is compulsory, has 
been inappreciable ; in Austria and Belgium, on the other hand, 
vaccination is not compulsory and the amount of small-pox, consider- 
able. Next, Mr. Burridge considers the effect of vaccination upon age 
incidence, and shows that the decrease of small-pox has affected mainly 
the earlier periods of life, a gradual weakening of the effect of infant 
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vaccination causing the curve of small-pox at ages above 45 to show 
no marked decline since 1850. Comparison with curves for the other 
zymotic diseases of childhood shows that measles and diphtheria 
exhibit no decrease like that shown by small-spox, indicating that the 
improvement cannot be attributed to general sanitary conditions. 
After these general considerations, Mr. Burridge considers the epi- 
demic of 1887-88, at Slietiield, in some detail. Here a fairly thorough 
census of the borough was made to determine the vaccinated and 
unvaccinated population. As this census was not undertaken until 
the epidemic had been for some time under way, many persons were 
returned as '* vaccinated" who had been vaccinated during its course 
and thus the number of unvaccinated apparently exposed to risk was 
unduly small. A thorough examination of selected localities gave a 
correction of -\- 38.6 per cent to be applied to the " unvaccinated " 
population, and even after this had been made the death rate per 
100,000 was 3478.7 in the unvaccinated against 75.1 in the vaccina- 
ted class. The necessity for such a large correction throws some 
doubt on these figures. After brief reference to certain hospital sta- 
tistics, showing a ratio of deaths to cases four or five times as great 
among the unvaccinated as among the vaccinated, the experiences of 
the French, Prussian, and Austrian armies is considered. In the 
Prussian army general vaccination on entering the service has 
been enforced since 1834; in the French army, although repeatedly 
ordered, it has only been thoroughly carried out since 1888 ; and io 
the Austrian army no vaccination was necessary prior to 1886. The 
following figures are typical of the rest : — 

ArrACKS PBU 100,000 Mkjlh Strbngtii. 

1875-85. 1886-96. 

Prossian army 4.7 3.2 

French army 133.6 32.6 

Austrian Army 333.7 35.8 

In conclusion, Mr. Burridge quotes the experience of Prussia with 
compulsory revaccination : "Since 1885 not one person in 100,000, 
and since 1894 not one in 1,000,000 has died of small-pox." 

A Concise History of Small-pox and Vaccination in Europe, by 
Edward J. Edwardes, M.D. (H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street, Loudon, 
W. C, 1902), is an admirable compendium of the most important 
statistical material relating to the subject ; and the author's method 
of handling his figures is marked by ability and fairness. The little 
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book, of only 142 pages, begins with a historical r68am4 containing 
many interesting quotations from early writers, and then proceeds to 
exhibit the condition of affairs during the eighteenth century. In 
general, it appears that small-pox then caused in Europe something 
like one-twelfth of the deaths from all causes, and from 2000 to 4000 
per million living population. After the introduction of vaccination, 
^by Jenner, in 1801, a rapid decrease took place. Thus, in Sweden, the 
small-pox death rate per million was 1914 for the decade, 1792-1801, 
623 for 1802-1 1, and 133 for 1812-21. The same effect was apparent 
in England, Germany, and Denmark ; and these abrupt changes on 
the discovery of the new process form the first class of facts which 
prove the efficacy of vaccination. The second sort of evidence is 
that furnished by the experience, at the same period, of different 
countries having a varying amount of vaccination. Thus, in the great 
epidemic of 1870-75, four countries with compulsory vaccination had 
small-pox death rates as follows: England, 361; Scotland, 314; 
Bavaria, 346 ; Sweden, 333. Of countries without compulsory vacci- 
nation, on the other hand, during the same period, Prussia had a 
death rate of 953, Austria of 1360, Belgium of 1293, and the Nether- 
lands of 958. In 1874 vaccination and revaccination were made 
compulsory in the German Empire; and since 1886, when statistics 
began to be available, the death rate has ranged from 4.2 to .1 per 
million. The third great class of facts in support of the efficacy of 
vaccination includes the statistics as to the prevalence of small-pox 
among the vaccinated and unvaccinated in the same community. For 
instance, at Chemnitz, in 1870-71, a special census was made to 
determine the condition of the general population ; the attack rate 
among the protected was 1.6 per cent, and among the unprotected, 
46.3 per cent. Dr. Edwardes quotes also the statistics for Gloucester, 
and a number of other English cities, but to the most interesting 
method of analysis, from a statistical standpoint, he only refers in 
his preface. This is the device suggested by Korosi, who found that 
out of 14,678 persons dying from various causes in certain Hungarian 
hospitals in 1886, the unvaccinated constituted 14 per cent of those 
who died from other diseases than small-pox and 81 per cent of those 
who died from small pox. This is extremely important because it 
answers the objection, made to such figures as those quoted for 
Chemnitz and Gloucester, that the unvaccinated represent a specially 
feeble class of the community or a class exposed to specially unsani- 
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tary coDditioDs. The fourth sort of evidence derived from a com- 
pariBOD of the ratio of deaths to cases among the vaccinated and the 
UAvacciDated is Dot given much space by Dr. Edwardes; but the 
statistics for Leipsic show a fatality, under 15 years, of S per cent 
among the vaccinated, and 35 per cent among the unvaccinated, — 
/ over 15 years, of 9 per cent among the vaccinated, and 44 per cent 
among the unvaccinated. Altogether the statistical evidence of 
the protective effect of vaccination is absolutely conclusive ; and it 
has never been better presented than in this little book. 

C.-E. A. WlNSLOW. 



RECENT SANITARY REPORTS. 



European Statistics for 1899. 
The Achtzehnter Jahreshericht ilber die Fortschritle und Leislungen 
oaf dem Gebtete der Hygiene for 1900 contains, as usual, a summary 
of vital statistics and, in particular, of German statistics, by Dr. 
Heimann of Berlin. The comparison of statistics collected in differ- 
ent countries is liable to serious errors, but may often be suggestive 
and interesting. In excess of births over deaths the Netherlands led 
the countries tabulated in 1899 with a birth rate of 32.0 and a death 
rate of 17.1 per 1000 ; for the German Empire the figures are given as 
35.9 and 21.5 ; for Great Britain, 29.4 and 18.4 ; and for France, 21.2 
and 21.1. It is somewhat surprising that 285 German cities of over 
15,000 inhabitants, with a total population of 15,857,035, or 28 per 
cent of the total for the empire, should have a birth rate of only 34.8 
and a death rate of only 21.0, both figures being lower than those for 
the country as a whole. In the table of Swiss statistics the typhoid 
death rate of 8 per 100,000 in 1896-98 is a reproach to American 
communities ; even in Massachusetts, the lowest rate ever reached 
was 19.5 in 1901. Switzerland also makes a fine showing in 
its municipal statistics, fifteen large cities having a death rate of 
only 17.6 per 1000 and only 13.4 deaths under 1 year per 100 births. 
For 33 English cities this last figure is 18.1, and in the German 
cities it ranges from 15.4 in Frankfurt a. M. to 32.0 in Chemnitz. 
With respect to the special infectious diseases it is interesting to note 
that while diphtheria and croup are somewhat more fatal than 
measles in the country as a whole, yet comparing the cities, only 
Austria, France, Belgium, and England show more deaths from the 
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latter than from the former disease. For example, in London in 
1899 the rate for measles was .62, and that for diphtheria and croup 
was .45; in Paris the respective figures were .36 and .18. The 
typhoid death rate iu the French cities was very high, .36 per 1000 ; 
for English cities the figure of .22 is recorded, and for Austrian, 
Swiss and Dutch cities the rates are all .11. The great importance 
of the campaign against tuberculosis is forcibly brought out by a 
table which shows the deaths from all forms of this disease in the 
German cities to range between four and six per thousand popula- 
tion, rising in NUrnberg to 8.5. 

French Civil and MUitt^ry Statistics, 
Dr. Lowenthal in the Journal de la Societi de Statittique de Paris 
for May, 1902, criticizes severely the municipal statistics published 
by the director of public health. Their serious defect arises from 
the absence of proper regulations to secure registration of the causes 
of death and from the disinclination of physicians to aid in this work. 
The death rates from infectious diseases appear at first sight to be 
remarkably low ; for example, the city of Laon with 14,242 inhabit- 
ants had in 1894 a record of 1 death from typhoid fever, 2 from 
diphtheria, 4 from tuberculosis, etc. When it is noticed, however, 
that out of a total of 404 deaths 288 are recorded as due to *' unknown 
causes," the rarity of infectious diseases is less surprising. In Angers 
the deaths from *' unknown causes *' were 1752, the total deaths, 
1900 ; in Poitiers the figures were 625 and 692, and so on. The 
principal cities of 40 departments have so large a proportion of 
deaths recorded as due to " unknown causes " or to *' other causes " 
as to vitiate the value of their nosological statistics. Recently, in 
the Bevue d' Hygiene for January, 1903, Dr. Lowenthal has exposed 
a still more insidious fallacy, this time in French military statistics. 
High authorities have pointed with pride to the reduction which 
has been going on in the army death rate ; and such a reduction is 
certainly apparent on the face of the returns. As the author shows, 
however, this decreased death rate has been accompanied by a very 
much greater increase in the number of retirements upon half- pay. 
Only by a constantly accelerated elimination of invalids has the death 
rate in the active list been kept down. While the death rate in 
1863-69 was 9.0, and in 1893-1900 only 5.6, the rate of retirement 
in the first period was 7.0, and in the second, 24.0. The morbidity 
rate has more or less steadily increased. The same phenomena 
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appear from a study of the individual diseases ; for example, while 
the death rate from tuberculosis is less than two-thirds of what it 
was thirty years ago, the morbidity rate has increased by about 750 
per cent. The special factors m this great sick rate are shown by 
table of deaths from various diseases whence it appears that typhoid 
fever is the cause of 236 deaths out of every thousand, tuberculosis 
of 155, influenza of 82, etc., three-quarters of the deaths being due 
to zymotic diseases ; and the principal cause for the increasing mor- 
bidity, according to Dr. Lowenthal, is the lack of a proper physical 
standard in the selection of recruits. 

Maine Board of HeaUh for 1900. 
The Ninth Annual Report upon the Births, MarriageM, Divorces^ 
and Deaths in the State of Maine for 1900 is notable for the adoption 
of the Bertillon system of nomenclature for recording the causes of 
death. The advantages from the increasing use of this system are 
already becoming apparent in the facility with which various reports 
may be compared. Its main defect, an illogical grouping of the 
individual diseases under fourteen general heads, is also made clear 
in this report, where Table 30 gives the deaths by ^^ classes,'' class 
totals which combine on the one hand, small-pox and rheumatism; 
on the other, tetanus and chorea, being, of course, quite meaningless. 
The statistics of special diseases published by Dr. Young are of unusual 
value. For each of the more important causes the deaths are tabu- 
lated by months, by countries, and by age periods, compared in many 
cases with the averages for the preceding years ; the death rates in 
the cities are also given separately. As regards more general statis- 
tics the report shows the birth rate, 20.30, and the death rate, 16.40, 
to be about the normal for recent years. The proportion of native- 
born children is high, the percentage of births in families in which 
both parents are American being 59.94 for the State and 39.55 for 
the cities. The figures for the children born of two foreign parents 
are, respectively, 21.57 and 38.68, the number of births from mixed 
marriages being in each case smaller. The death rates given in this 
report are, as above stated, very complete. The rates by age periods 
falling from 16.31 per cent under 1 year, to 2.21 per cent between 
5 and 10 years, rising to 6.97 per cent between 20 and 30, falling 
between 30 and 40, and blowly rising to 16.27 per cent between 70 
and 80, show clearly three of Pearson's periods of maximum mor- 
tality. Of the infectious diseases, influenza shows the high death 
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rate of 8.40 per 10,000, and whooping-cough the considerable rate of 
1.42, while the rate for diphtheria and croup is only 1.28 (2.93 in 
the cities). The typhoid rate is 2.43 in the villages and rural towns 
and 3.64 in the cities, an alarming condition. The registrar points 
out the incidence of this disease upon the most " active and produc- 
tive age periods," 81 per cent of the deaths occurring between 10 
and 50 years. Four-fifths of the cancer deaths, on the other hand, 
occur in the second half century of life. The death rates from 
infantile diarrhoea, 1 4.84 in the cities, and 7.37 in the villages and 
rural districts, are significant. 

London Statistics, 
Dr. Shirley Murphy, the medical officer of health to the London 
County Council, has recently calculated a new life table for the 
metropolis based upon the mortality during the last decade. From 
an abstract in The Charity Organization Review for November, 1902, 
it appears that, comparing this table with that calculated in 1890, 
the expectation of life at birth has increased for males from 39.85 to 
40.98, and for females from 44.18 to 45.33. The May number of 
the same journal discusses the information obtained from*the 1901 
census with regard to overcrowding in the metropolis ; and if the 
results are to be trusted they furnish encouraging evidence of social 
progress. In spite of the fact that one parish in Stepney has a popu- 
lation of 395 persons per acre, the general conditions appear to have 
improved materially since 1891. The number of persons living in 
"one-room tenements" has decreased by 20.9 percent; and while 
the figure for " two room tenements " has remained almost stationary, 
the percentages for " three " and " four-room tenements " have 
increased 13.2 per cent and 16.7 per cent, respectively. 

Providence Heports. 
The reports prepared by Dr. C. V. Chapin, as superintendent of 
health and city registrar of Providence, R. I., should be studied by 
every sanitary official for their completeness, their conciseness, and 
thier accuracy. The Nineteenth Annual Rejwrt ofthe Superintendent 
of Health contains, as usual, valuable data on the incidence of the 
infectious diseases by months and at various age periods, with the 
ratio of cases occurring among persons exposed to infection at differ- 
ent ages. Tables of the yearly deaths from measles and whooping- 
cough since 1856 are of interest as showing the great irregularity in 
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the incidence of the former disease, 97 deaths in 1900 being followed 
by 3 in 1901. The Foriy-sixlh Annual Report upon the Births, Mar- 
riages and Deaths in the city of Providence for 1901 supplements the 
report of the health board with an immense amount of valuable 
information. The careful analysis according to age and race is most 
helpful, the importance of such discrimination being manifested on 
the first page by the difference in general death rate between the 
white and colored population, 19.06 for the former, and 28.88 for 
the latter. Statistics of deaths by months and age perio<]s according 
to nativity of parents are also of interest, although liable to error 
from the lack of data as to the age distribution of the respective 
populations. Thus the tables show the proportion of the total deaths 
occurring under 1 year to be larger in the children of American than 
of foreign parents. The death rate referred to living population at 
these ages would probably be higher among the foreign born. In 
Table VII 1 the ratios for the different causes of death show the same 
phenomenon. The ratio for diarrhosa and enteritis (2 years and 
over) is 16.65 for American and 41.54 for the foreign population, 
whereas the rates for diarrha;a and enteritis (under 2 years) are 
respectively, 156.53 and 151.75. Obviously the lower rate for 
infantile diarrhoea among the foreigners is due to a smaller propor- 
tion of children. Typhoid fever and tuberculosis are much more 
fatal among the foreigners ; rheumatism and gout, cancer, nervous 
diseases and heart disease among the native born. The later tables 
of the individual diseases bring out some interesting points, for 
example, the double incidence of bronchitis — upon the first two years 
of life, and again, upon those over sixty years old, the number of 
persons dying from this disease between 5 and 40 being small. The 
analysis of births shows a general rate. of 26.38, rising to 33.28 
among the colored population ; still-births are this year omitted from 
the birth tables in conformity with the best statistical practice. The 
table of births arranged by the nationality of parents is a striking 
study of a cosmopolitan American municipality. The percentage of 
births of American parentage has fallen since 1856 from 42.09 to 
27.92, and the births of Irish parentage from 41.79 per cent to 
10.88 per cent; since 1886 the births of Italian parentage have 
risen to 14.72, and those of English, French Canadian, British 
American, Portuguese, and Scandinavian parentage are each in 
excess of 2 per cent. 
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Boston Statistics for 1901. 
The Annual Report of the Registry Department of the city of Boston 
for 1901 marks a Dotable increase in the publication of statistical 
material, showing 154 pages against 68 in the report for 1 900, besides 
numerous new maps and tables. The statistics in the body of the 
report contain much valuable material but the failure to calculate 
ratios in most cases makes them of little general interest in their 
present form. The ratio between the deaths in each ward and the 
total deaths in the city are wholly misleading as the ward populations 
vary from 13,000 to 33,000. It is difficult to see why they should 
ever have been included. In the appendices to the report the detailed 
study of the movement of population in each ward, taken in connec- 
tion with its topography and social conditions, is most suggestive. 
Three typical cases may be quoted. Ward VI in the North End 
represents the oldest and most thickly settled region of the city ; it 
has 106.88 persons to the acre and 20.33 to a dwelling, and 59.47 
per cent of the population is of foreign birth (Italian, Irish, Russian). 
The death rate for this ward is 20.27, and the birth rate 45.8 ; about 
one-quarter of the deaths occur under one year. Ward XI in the 
Back Bay is the newest and wealthiest section of the city. Here 
there are 39.67 persons to the acre and 6.66 to a dwelling, 31.60 per 
cent of the population being foreign born. The death rate is 15.02, 
and the birth rate, 12.7 ; only about one-tenth of the deaths occurring 
under one year. The relative birth and death-rates furnish a signiti- 
cant comment on the recent discussion inaugurated by President 
£liot. Finally, Ward XXIV in Dorchester may be taken as a type 
of the suburban districts inhabited by the moderately well-to-do. 
The density of population is 8.55, the number of persons to a dwell- 
ing 6.25, the foreign-born population only 27.50 per cent of the 
total. The death rate is 13.44^ and the birth rate 24.3, while the 
deaths under one amount "lo about one sixth of the total mortality. 
Following the ward statistics are tables of births and deaths for fifty 
years which exhibit a fall in the birth rate between 1850 and 1901 
from 38.50 to 28.20 and a corresponding decrease in the death rate 
from 27.30 to 19.60. A historical resume traces the growth of the 
city from an estimated population of 4000 in 1675, and one of 16,382 
at the first census of 1742, through the various provincial and United 
States enumerations. Finally, a study of the composition of the 
foreign population as shown by the census returns emphasizes certain 
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interesting conditions. Boston in 1900 had still the largest Irish 
population of any of the large cities although the percentage was 
only 35.6 against 45.17 in 1890. The second largest group in Boston 
is that from the British American provinces, amounting to 23.5 per 
cent of the total population ; and next come the Russians, 18,850 in 
number, or 9.4 of the total. 

Annual Report of the Michigan Board of Health. 
The TweiUy-ninth Annual Report of the Secretary of the State Board 
of Health of Michigan for the year ending June 30, 1901, contains, 
as usual, three principal sections. The first is an exhaustive review 
of meteorological conditions in the State, the second, a statistical 
study of the relation between these conditions and the prevalence of 
various diseases, and the third, a somewhat detailed examination of 
the statistics of specific communicable diseases. The general con- 
clusions reached have been somewhat fully reviewed in these columns 
in connection with previous Michigan .reports. It is only necessary 
to refer to the separation of the "cold weather" diseases, like bron- 
chitis and pneumonia, from diarrh<i3a and other maladies characteristic 
of the summer months ; and to the graphic demonstration of the 
effect of disinfection and isolation in the control of epidemics of 
diphtheria, measles, typhoid fever, etc. The work of the Michigan 
board has become more and more specialized in the direction of the 
control of the zymotic diseases by popular education and in certain 
directions excellent results are apparent. Thus tuberculosis of the 
lungs appeared on 52 per cent of the physicians' reports in 1890, and 
on only 25 per cent of them in 1900. The other diseases which 
have shown marked decrease are pneumonia, from 30 per cent to 16 
per cent, 'intermittent fever," from 41 to 16 per cent, and "remit- 
tent fever," from 27 to 19 per cent. Meanwhile an increase in 
typhoid fever is balanced by a decrease in " typho-malarial " fever- 
It will be noted that these figures have no direct relation to the 
actual amount of disease but represent only percentages of voluntary 
reports made by physicians. Dr. Baker's ingenuity in obtaining 
results from such imperfect data should inspire the state of Michigan 
to an extension and improvement of its system of collecting vital 
statistics. In 1897, indeed, a new law was enforced which raised 
the death rate from tuberculosis of the lungs, from 80.6 to 90.1 per 
100,0001 In this disease the reporting of cases is still very imper- 
fect, the fatality rate for 1900 being 81.6. 
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National Sanitary Statistics, 

The Public Health and Marine Hospital Service of the Treasarj 
Department published last sumnaer a most valuable digest entitled 
Mortality Statistics of 1435 Incorporated Places in the United States 
for 1901. The table is compiled from answers to a circular letter, 
and the total population of cities and towns replying amounted to 
twentj-one million. The total deaths are given in each case, with 
the deaths from tuberculosis, small-pox, enteric fever, measles, scarlet 
fever, diphtheria and whooping-cough. The general death rate is 
calculated, first, as referred to the census population, and second, as 
referred to the population estimated by the local authorities. The 
differences are often amusing. Huntsville, Ala., for instance, had a 
death rate of 7.67 on an estimated population of 15,000, rising to 
14.25 on the true population, 8068. Bourbon, Ind., had a rate of 
12.86 on an estimated population of 2800, and a rate of 80.33 on the 
enumerated population of 1187. Everett, Wash., proved to have a 
population of 7838 instead of 18,000, and a death rate of 20.29 
instead of 8.83. For many of the communities included the total 
population is so small that the rates calculated are erratic ; but there 
is an enormous amount of valuable material included in the twenty- 
five pages of this table. It would well repay any student of vital 
statistics to calculate the ratios of the deaths from tuberculosis, enteric 
fever, etc., to the total deaths or to the enumerated population. It 
seems a pity, by the way, to introduce the English term, '*■ enteric," 
when the name of '^ typhoid fever *' has become so well established in 
this country. 

The appearance of this pamphlet suggests the hope that machinery 
for the proper collection and analysis of sanitary statistics from all 
over the country may at last be at hand. Surely the Public Health 
and Marine Hospital Service could perform no more important 
function. Here and there a state or a city publishes admirable stlk- 
tistics, as, for example, those of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Health and those of Providence, R. I. The morbidity records of 
Michigan mark a long step in the right direction ; the ward statistics 
in the Boston Registration Report are most suggestive. Strenuous 
efforts have been made to improve the mortality returns of Indiana, 
which, according to the Secretary of the State Board of Health, are 
*^ now almost absolutely correct. It seems almost impossible to misa 
the record of a single death. Our law provides that if any human 
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remains are hurried without a permit, it will he the duty of the 
coroner to disinter, hold an inquest and make a full report of the 
death. As the coroner gets a fee for every disinterment and in- 
quest, he of course is perpetually on the alert. In addition to this 
our health officers are subject to a heavy penalty if they do not 
promptly collect and report mortality statistics." Even some small 
cities do careful and thorough work. Manchester, N. H., for example, 
with a population of pnly 56,000 publishes a monthly statement of 
morbidity from infectious diseases and of deaths by age, nativity, and 
cause, with comparative tables for preceding years. 

In general, however, it can scarcely be denied that American state 
and municipal statistics are incomplete and inaccurate. Even those 
which are good in themselves are often so arranged that they cannot 
be conveniently correlated and compared. Yet sanitary statistics are 
the basis upon which sanitary reforms must be founded ; and it is as 
useless to expect a health officer to do his work well without full 
statistical information as to require a merchant to carry on his busi- 
ness without keeping accounts. 

The effects of the excellent English system of registration give 
some idea of what might be accomplished in this country also. Dr. 
Newsholme {Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, March, 
1896) wrote of it as follows : *' It is not too much to say that the 
system of death classification and registration in this country is the 
foundation on which the great sanitary ameliorations already achieved 
have been built. The mortality of every district throughout the 
country has been the subject of analysis. The attention of local 
authorities has been compelled to any special incidence of deaths in 
their districts. Medical officers of health have been created through- 
out the country, one of whose chief duties is to draw forcible atten- 
tion to the local incidence of deaths, and recommend measures tend- 
ing to decrease the sickness and death rate. Where the local 
supervision has been lax, or the medical officer's recommendation 
has not been carried out, the Registrar-Generars periodical returns 
have enabled the medical staff of the Local Government Board to 
intervene and investigate any local outbreak of fatal diseases. The 
publicity given to the Registrar-General's weekly, quarterly, and 
annual reports has evoked a spirit of inquisitiveness, and even of 
emulation, throughout the country ; and although the comparison 
of death rates of great towns with each other, particularly for short 
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periods, is fraught with fallacies, the general result of the publicity 
secured and of the consequent efforts on the part of local authorities 
has been an immense improvement in the public health of the 
community." 

Some such national bureau for the registration of sanitary statis- 
tics we must surely have in the United States ; whether it is to grow 
out of the permanent census bureau or the public health and marine- 
hospital service, does not yet appear. 

C.-E. A. WiNSLOW. 



THE JEWS IN PRUSSIA AND GERMANY. 



Mr. Arthur Ruppin hlis two articles on the Social Relations of the 
Jews in Prussia and Germany in Conrad's JahrhUcher fur Nationcdo- 
konomie und Statistik (March, 1902, p. 374, and June, 1902, p. 760). 
The study is presented in five chapters, of which the first appears in 
the leading article and the four following in the second. Chapter 
one treats of the personal and family relations of the Jews as com- 
pared with the Christians, interesting figures are given for the 
universal distribution of the Jews, their total population, about 
7,500,000, being divided generally into 6,250,000 in Europe, 225,000 
in Asia, 500,000 in Africa, and rather less than 500,000 in America. 
In Europe, the distribution is, in the four greatest groups, 2,225,000 
in Russia, 1,125,000 in Austria, over 125,000 in Great Britain, and 
over 500,000 in Germany. The largest group in Asia is 75,000 in 
Palestine ; in Africa, 200,000 in Morocco ; and in America, 350,000 
in the United States. With the half million in Germany, Ruppin 
concerns himself; he shows the growth in Prussia and Germany by 
a table of which the following is a condensation : — 





Prassia. 


Germany. 


Year. 


Nnmber 
of Jews. 


Per cent of Total 
Population. 


Nnmber 
of Jewi. 


Per cent of Total 
Population. 


1816 
1861 
1871 
1880 
1890 
1900 


124,000 
265.000 
325,000 
964,000 
372,000 
392,000 


1.19 
1.38 
1.32 
1.33 
1.24 
1.14 






512,000 . 

662,000 

668,000 


1.25 
1.24 
1.15 
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The sex distribution is noted as closelj following that of the 
Christian population. The comparative vitality of Jews and Christ- 
ians in Prussia is shown in three tables of birth and still-birth. An 
interesting testimony of the greater rigor of social estimation and 
less rigor of poverty, among the Jews, is found in the fact that in 
Prussia the average per cent of illegitimate to legitimate births from 
1875 to 1899 was 8.8 with Christian mothers and but 2.8 with Jewish 
mothers. Three other tables show that the fecundity of Jews and 
Christians in Prussia, averaged per year in four periods from 1820 to 
1897. The decrease observable in both classes is decidedly greater for 
the Jews. The decrease from 1878 to 1897 was from 3.95 per cent to 
3.82 per cent per 100 Christian mothers, and from 3.03 per cent to 
2.23 per cent per 100 Jewish mothers. An interesting table on the 
average death rate in Prussia may be summarized as follows : — 

AVBRAOB Death Ratb in Pbubsia. 





1878-82. 


1888-92. 


1893-97. 


Per 1,000 Christians 


25.23 


23.26 


21.84 


Per 1,000 Jews 


17.63 


16.71 


14.73 



A table of comparative ages in Berlin in 1895 shows that 12.86 
per cent of the Christians and 15.77 per cent of the Jews were over 
50 years of age. The following extract from a table on suicide in 
Prussia, giving the average per year in the period 1893-97, may be 
suggestive : — 

Male. Female. 

Per 100,000 Christians .... 31.17 8.02 

Per 100,000 Jews 36.50 11.89 

Three tables show comparative figures on marriage, for various 
year periods, in Berlin and Prussia, — the relative per cent of the 
Jews being surprisingly low. In three interesting tables on divorces 
in Berlin, the rate for Jews appears slightly less than that for 
Catholics, which is in turn less than that for Protestants. One may 
note a remarkably small per cent of Jewish divorces caused by the 
wives, as compared with a similar proportion of Christian divorces, — 
the ratio between these per cents being almost exactly 1 to 4. 

Chapter two is concerned with the mutual and reciprocal rela- 
tions between the Jews and the Christians. These tables show a 
remarkable increase in inter-marriage between the Jews and Christ- 
ians in Prussia and Berlin, as well as a preponderant tendency for 
the offspring of these unions to accept Christian beliefs, — probably 
following a conversion of the Jewish parent. The tables seem to 
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faraish a disproof of the assumption that such mixed marriages are 
less fruitful or productive of less vigorous offspring. The fecundity 
in Berlin is shown to be double as great proportionally from mixed 
as from pure unions, and in Prussia the ratio is almost 3 to 2. 

Chapter three has to deal with the place of the Jews in industrial 
life. Six tables show .the distribution of Chistians and Jews in 
various occupations in Prussia and in Germany and give evidence of 
a substitution among the Jews of manufacturing and industry in the 
important place traditionally held by agriculture. Four other tables 
give figures of the distribution of Jews in large cities ; in 1895, over 
48 per cent of the Jews in Germany lived in cities of over 50,000 
inhabitants. In Prussia, in the same year, almost 23 per cent of the 
Jews lived in Berlin, while over 25 per cent lived in other cities of 
over 50,000 inhabitants. An interesting comparison is found in the 
per cent of Jews in Prussia living in cities of over 20,000 inhabitants 
in 1871 (about 32 per cent) and in 1895 (about 58 per cent). 

Chapter four shows in seven tables the school and university 
culture of Christians and Jews in Prussia. Over one-half of the 
Jews in the universities in 1895 were engaged in the study of medicine. 

Chapter five with two tables on criminality and morality ends the 

illuminating and suggestive article. 

E. H. Davis. 



TWO IMPORTANT GOVERNMENT CATALOGUES. 



Oatcdogu€ of the Public Documents of the Fifty-fifth Congress and 
of other departments of the government of the United States for the 
period from July i, 1897^ to June SO, 1899, being the '* Comprehen- 
sive Index " provided for by the Act approved January 12, 1895. 
Prepared under the supervision of the Superintendent of Documents^ 
Oovemment Printing Office. Washington, 1901. 55th Congress, 
3d session. House Doc. No. 317. 10G9 pp. 4to. 

Tables of and annotated index to the Congressioiud series of United 
States Public Documents. Prepared in the office of the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 1902. 
753 pp. 4to. [L. 8vo.] 

The former volume is a worthy continuation of the noble series of 
records which have followed and supplemented Dr. J. C. Ames* 
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Comprehensive Index, published in 1894, and with it now cover the 
entire output of the United States as a publishing concern for pre- 
cisely a decade, 1889-99. Bibliographically as complete and accurate 
as human work can be, and admirably arranged and printed, they are 
an almost never-failing source of satisfaction to the user. The new 
volume is the fourth, and furnishes at the end useful and revised 
alphabetical and classified lists, showing their relations to each other, 
of 383 distinct ** governmental authors,*' t.^., different departments, 
bureaus, etc., which have issued publications. 

Placed beside the above the Tables of Documents does not appear 
to advantage. As its title-page fails to state, but as the preface 
explains, it is intended to constitute the second part of a new edition 
of the Checklist of Public Documents, and covers the Congressional 
series of documents of the loth to the «52d Congresses inclusive only, 
1817-93, the period since the documents were first numbered to the 
beginning of the ^^Comprehensive Index" series of catalogues. It is 
announced that the first part of the new Checklist will cover the docu- 
ments o^the first fourteen Congresses, 1789-1817, and that the third 
and final part will include publications of Executive departments and 
offices which have been printed without Congressional document 
numbers. 

The largest part of the volume before us, pp. 111-753, is the 
alphabetical index, in which the entries are severely brief, and the 
references, instead of to the Congresses and sessions, are to the serial 
volume numbers devised by Dr. Ames. This feature will no doubt 
make the index much more convenient in use than Poore's Descriptive 
Catalogue, which it is obviously intended largely to supersede, pro- 
vided the misprints and errors in the column of serial numbers are 
few. Unfortunately a set of rather serious misprints occurs on p. 7 
in the preface, where a change in the serial numbers of certain 
volumes is recommended, and the numbers are printed 1779-82, 
1773-78, and 1773-82 when 1479-82, 1473-78, and 1473-^2 were 
apparently intended. This tends to impair confidence in the accu- 
racy of the references. Moreover the great advantage obtained by 
changing these numbers is not made clear, and the references in the 
index to the volumes whose serial numbers have been changed will 
be misleading when sets of the documents are consulted whereon for 
any reason there has been failure to change the numbers. 

L. P. Lank. 
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CENSUS OF ROSARIO. 



Primer Censo Municipal de Pohlacion de la Ciudad del Rosario de 
Santa Fe, Republic Argentina, 1902. 

This first municipal census of the city of Rosario, the second city 
in size in the Argentine Republic, is published in a large folio vol* 
ume of 559 pages fully illustrated with very good heliotypes of the 
public streets and buildings of the city, and colored diagrams repre- 
senting the statistical results of the census. 

The population had increased from the founding of the city, in 
1725, to a total of 112,461 in 1900. More than half this number, 
however, has been added since 1887, when the population was 
50,914. Of the present population, 46,682 were of foreign birth, 
25,679 being Italians and 11,753 Spaniards. 

The blank employed for obtaining the census called for the follow- 
ing items : Name ; sex ; age ; nationality ; profession or occupation ; 
read or write ? civil condition : single, married, widower or widow, 
house or laud owner. The number of births in the city in 1900 were 
3844, and the rate was 34.1 per 1000. The marriages were 772, and 
the rate 6.8 or 13.6 (persons married). The deaths were 3265, and 
the rate was 29.03 per 1000. The most destructive diseases were: 
tuberculosis, from which there were 259 deaths ; meningitis, 272 ; 
infantile tetanus, 104 ; acute lung diseases, 405 ; enteritis and gastro- 
enteritis, 591 ; typhoid fever, 87 ; measles, 52. 

Other important items embraced in the report, besides those per- 
taining to the population, are the meteorological tables, statistics of 
commerce and industry, sciences, arts and literature, manufactures, 
occupations, banks and financial institutions, railways, sanitary 
department, municipal government, education, charities, statistics of 
churches and religious sects, streets and theatres. The work of 
taking and publishing the census was done under the direction of 
Senor Don Luis Lamas, and is a very creditable public work. 



INQUIRY IN REGARD TO TUBERCULOSIS. 



The Committee on the Prevention of Tuberculosis, formed last 
June under the auspices of the Charity Organization Society of New 
York City, in addition to spreading information by means of litera- 
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ture and lectures addressed to various classes of the population, and 
to working for the multiplication and development of agencies to 
care for consumptives, has undertaken an investigation into the social 
and economic aspects of tuberculosis. No attempt is being made to 
duplicate the medical and bacteriological investigations that have 
been made by many scientists in many lauds, but such questions are 
being taken up as the relation of consumption to density of popu- 
lation, housing conditions, occupation, race characteristics, social 
habits — relations which vary with locality aud time, but cannot be 
disregarded in any intelligent effort to cope with the disease. 

As a foundation for local studies the statistics found in the Twelfth 
Federal Census have been worked up to show the geueral incidence 
of the disease in regard to age, sex, conjugal condition, race and 
nationality, occupation, and geographical distribution. Since the 
extraordinary conditions prevailing in New York City make applica- 
tions of these generalizations unsafe, and since the Committee is 
confining its practical work to the borough of Manhattan, the main 
investigation is being directed to the disease as it exists in this part 
of New York City. 

The system of compulsory notification of living cases which has 
been developed since 1894, and the admirably kept tuberculosis index 
of all cases known to the Health Department, together with the 
official death certificates, afford a mass of material. Maps have 
already been prepared showing the distribution of xhe mortality from 
consumption over the city, its relation to density of population, and 
its concentration in typical blocks and houses, as well as diagrams 
representing the prevalence of the disease among men and women at 
different ages aud by general nativity and the decrease in the death 
rate. 

The tabulation of the death certificates for 1902, for the points of 
nationality and occupation, with reference to sex and age, is now 
going forward. The results will be supplemented by a similar tabu- 
lation of the records of living cases. 

In addition to this a schedule of sociological inquiries in consider- 
able detail has been prepared for collecting histories of consumptives 
from the tenement districts of Manhattan. These records are being 
kept in various institutions which care for such cases, by the special 
workers among tuberculosis cases in the United Hebrew Charities 
and the Charity Organization Society, and by several physicians and 
nurses who work in the poorer sections of the city It seems prob- 
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able that fifteeu hundred of these comparatiyely full records of 
housing and social conditions and occupations will be available by 
the first of June. 

There is small room for doubt that the results obtained from these 
histories and from the Health Department records will indicate fur- 
ther investigations into certain occupations carried on in the city, 
into certain places of amusement or of congregation for other pur- 
poses, and into the habits of certain sections of the population, and 
that these investigations will result, directly or indirectly, in ameliora- 
ting some of the conditions which make for the persistence and the 
spread of '* the great white plague." 



REPORTS OF INSTITUTIONS. 



The State of New York, in 1886, added to its Public Health Law 
certain provisions relating to institutions for homeless children. The 
object of tiie new legislation was to remedy the unsanitary and 
dangerous conditions prevailing in many of these institutions, and to 
prevent the 8prea4 ^^ contagious diseases among the inmates. The 
State Board of Charities recently attempted to ascertain how great a 
compliance had been accorded the law during its fifteen years of 
operation, and to this end the Board investigated conditions in 148 
of the children's institutions of the state. It found the degree of 
compliance greatest in the institutions of New York City, and least 
in those scattered over the western part of the state. 

In every case it was found that the institution in question had 
obeyed the law as far as the employment of a regular physician went, 
yet 17 institutions admitted children without examination by a physi- 
cian, and 11 more did so under ** special circumstances." Only 49 
were found to comply strictly with the requirement which calls for 
the filing of a physician's certificate of the child's condition along 
with the commitment papers, and one-third of the entire number of 
institutions failed, either wholly or partially, to comply with the 
section requiring that every child at entrance be placed in strict 
quarantine until discharged by a physician. The reason most fre- 
quently given for failure in this latter instance was *'lack of 
facilities." Nearly four-fifths of the institutions were found to comply 
with the section which requires a monthly examination, by a compe- 
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tent physician, of the sanitary conditions of the institution and of the 
physical condition of each child, but less than a third completed the 
requirement by filing a report of such examination. Only about 19 
allowed the amount of air space per occupant in the dormitories 
which the law calls for, but a larger proportion complied with the 
provision requiring a space of not less than two feet between the beds. 
The report includes also a consideration of the occurrence of con- 
tagious diseases in the institutions visited, a discussion of preventive 
and protective measures, and some account of the more imjiortant 
objections and recommendations made by officials who have had the 
best possible opportunity of observing the law in its practical applica- 
tion. It emphasizes throughout the inestimable value of filing 
regular, systematic reports. 

A. M. S. 



STATISTICAL YEAR-BOOK OF GERMANY. 

The ninth [1901J issue of the Statistisches Jahrhuch Detitscker 
Siadte, published under the direction of Mr. N. Neefe, Director of 
the Statistical Bureau of Breslau, in collaboration with nineteen col- 
leagues, is in arrangement and composition much the same as the 
previous issue, though it is enriched by the addition of a few new 
studies and the re-entrance of several articles which have appeared 
in former years. Twenty divisions of the 1900 year-liook have 
been enlarged aud extended. Of the changes, the most important are 
as follows : In Part II has been inserted a table of the Landed 
Property of German Municipalities and of the World. This study 
has been made part of a special division of the book. In Part 21 has 
been included the statement of the results in the promotion and exten- 
sion of Poor-Relief and Philanthropy, as shown in the Tenth and 
Eleventh Conferences of the Committees of the German Statistical 
Council. In Part 22 appears for the first time a statement of the 
Income, Output aud Profits of and Duties on Stock-yards and 
Slaughter-houses. To Part 25 has been added a Summary of the 
results of Landtag and Reichstag Elections. More extensive pres- 
entation is made of the subject of Industrial Legislation, Conditions 
of Income and Well-being, Poor Relief and Philanthropy, National 
Internal Commerce, and National Administration, Representation 
and Defence. 
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THE MOVEMENT IN PRICES IN GERMANY. 



Die Entwickelung de$ Preisniveaut in den letzten Jahren, Conrad's 
JahrhUcher, November, 1902, p. 638, et seq. 

The present industrial depression in Germany followed a period of 
very active prosperity, and the author's purpose in writing the present 
article is to show what had been the effect of the rapid change on 
the level of prices. According to Hamburg quotations he found, with 
regard to 163 articles, that, on the whole, the level in 1900 remained 
the same as in 1899. These two years show a decline as compared 
with several previous years, but this decline simply overbalances a rise 
which had taken place in the preceding period. The year 1901, as was 
to be expected, shows a decided fall. Considering prices from 1 847-80 
as 100, the index number for 1896 is then 80.55 ; 1897, 83.10 ; 1898, 
81.68; 1899, 78.61; and 1900, 79.30. But in 1901 it was only 
75.54. This is the lowest level which had been heretofore noticed. 

For the period 1891-95 the index number was 88.28, while for 
that of 1896-1900 it was 80.68. The industrial prosperity was 
accompanied by only a small increase of prices, while not until 1901 
did the depression cause any appreciable reduction. On the whole, 
despite the production of gold, mouey has continuously risen in value. 

Colonial products after 1897 fell heavily in price, and in 1900, as 
compared with 1847-80, they stood as 76 and 79. In the year 1901 
they fell again to 64.6, — the level of 1899. Sugar is not included 
in this, since it is no longer regarded as a colonial product. In 
Magdeburg sugar has remained at the price of 10 m. per cwt. during 
the past years, as against 31 m. during 1879-83, and 16 m. in the 
period, 1889-93. 

Since 1891 indigo has been declining in price. The improvements 
in the methods of producing it depressed the price even more after 
1897. It cost but 401 m. per cwt. in 1901, as against 701 m. in the 
period 1871-80, 587 m. in 1881-90, and 487 m. in 1891-1900. 

The prices of metals, as well as that of coal, in the year 1900, 
advanced considerably, but in 1901 the price of the former sank to 
the level of 1899, although the coal combine succeeded in preventing 
any sharp decline in the price of coal. 

Tin rose in price from 69 to 102 m. in 1899 and reached 112 m. 
in 1900, but sank to 105 m. in 1901. From 1898-1901 iron was 
quoted at 2.71, 3.30, 3.86 and 3.25, respectively; copper at 51.3, 
65.5, 72.7 and 72.5, respectively ; lead advanced much less. 
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Cereals underweDt only iDsigDificant variation daring the foar 
years. In 1901 the price stood lower than daring the preceding 
three years. For the whole empire (in contradistinction to the 
Hambarg quotations) the cereal prices show an ioiprovement in 1901 
over the preceding period, 1894-98. Spirits (alcohol) and raw sagar 
have appredably fallen off. Cotton and wool which in the yeara 
1899 and 1900 manifested a marked improvement sank again almost 
to their level during 1894-98. Lead was thrown back from 35 to 
26.5 in 1900, but it is nevertheless above the level of 1894-98 which 
was 27.6. Copper went from 160 in 1900 to 154.8 in 1901 but at 
that, stands higher than 98.8 which was its level in 1894-98. Zinc 
dropped from 50.4 and 41.5 to 34.8 in 1901 (1894-98 = 29.7). 
Tin fell off from 253 and 275 to 246 (1894-98 = 134.8). Coal has 
steadily risen in price since 1897, 24.5 as against 20.7 in the period, 
1894-98. 

From the Ubles given (pp. 643-646) the author shows that in the 
, years 1899, 1900, and 1901 the index number of general prices 
changed, as 63, 75, and 70, respectively. In the two years (1900 
and 1901) which showed less economic activity the prices stood above 
the level of the period (1892-1900). The year 1901 presenU a fall- 
ing back, but it is still above the level of the period (1892-1900). 
From the indications at Hamburg, it is certain that the increase 
manifest in England would be less were mor$ articles enumerated. 

If attention be especially concentrated on cereals it can be shown 
that marked changes have not taken place during the past few years. 
Wheat and rye rose somewhat in 1901, as against 1900, but both 
years stood below 1898 and 1899 and the period (1879-89) which 
was itself somewhat low. On the other hand, barley and oats main- 
tained themselves at the heigh th of the previous year over the level 
(1879-89). 

E. £. Aqobr. 



STUDIES IN ILLEGITIMACY. 



Die unehelichen Kinder in Berlin, by H. Neuman. Die enehel- 
ichen Gehurten cds Sozialphdnomen, by Fr. Lindner. Review, by 
W. Kahler in Conrad's JahrhUcher, November, 1902, p. 731. 

An interesting phase of the social phenomenon of illegitimacy is 
that of the later-life conditions of the illegitimate children. Neuman 
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andertook to determine what the social and health conditions were 
of the illegitimate children born in Berlin in the year 1896. The 
investigator was forced to obtain all his material by private means. 
He inquired into the condition of 7229 illegitimate children and 
although in the case of 300 children the various details of condition 
could not all be ascertained, the work is exceedingly useful. The 
results of his study, which he gives in 40 detailed and well-interpreted 
tables, lead him earnestly to exhort that better methods be adopted 
in the care of illegitimate progeny. 

The field of the second investigation was Bavaria. Bavaria used to 
stand at the very head of all European states in the number of illegiti- 
mate births ; now it is still found in the second place, having been over- 
taken by Austria. Out of every 100 born alive the illegitimate 
were in : — 

Austria .... 

BaTBria .... 

Gtfrmany .... 

Pnusia .... 

The statistical data upon which the author bases his conclusions 
are arranged in well constructed tables. He found that marriage 
legislation and the industrial policy as well as the general economic 
and political conditions of the country exert an influence on illegiti- 
mate child bearing. Concerning religious denominations, — it seemed 
possible that an influence might be traced along those lines, since the 
minority, which holds different faiths, keep themselves morally cleaner 
than the majority, which clings to one faith (Catholicism) ; but here 
also the author points out that economic motives may easily consti- 
tute the determinative cause. He is of the opinion that the legal 
status of illegitimate children has much significance in the number of 
illegitimate births ; he denies also that the country districts show 
more favorable conditions than the cities. His conclusion as regards 
civil status, age, and sex conditions are exceedingly general and 
vague, but he finds a certain parallelism between the total, and the 
number of illegitimate births. There is also a chapter on the later 
life conditions but this is based on other than Bavarian material. 

£. £. A. 
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AMERICAN 
STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

NEW SEBEES, No. 62. JUNE, 1903. 



A STATISTICAL STUDY OF PATIENTS ADMITTED 
AT THE CONNECTICUT HOSPITAL FOR INSANE 
FROM THE YEARS 1868 TO 1901. 

Bt Rollin H. Bubb. 



A study of all the cases admitted to a single institution 
which receives a very large percentage of the insane of Con- 
necticut is interesting both to the sociologist and the psy- 
chiatrist. To the sociologist such a study may aid in re- 
vealing those laws which, working in a community of seven 
or eight hundred thousand people consisting of every class, 
tend to produce a considerable number of people alien from 
the general community. To the psychiatrist such a study 
is interesting in that the history of the mental disease of a 
single individual is compared with that of a number of people 
suffering from the same mental disease. 

The large nimfiber of cases admitted at the Connecticut 
Hospital permit a study along many lines. The questions 
studied by the writer include the following: admissions of 
individual patients by general nativity from towns and cities 
by decades and for total period, 1868-1901 ; admissions from 
towns and cities by decades and for entire period compared 
with the population, also admissions by general nativity 
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compared with the population; nationalities of insane from 
towns and cities by decades and for total period compared 
with native and foreign population; relative increase or de- 
crease of nationalities among the insane during each decade; 
nationalities of insane by periods and by the coimties of the 
State compared with the population; nativity of insane by 
periods for entire State and for two largest cities compared 
with the population by nativity; increase or decrease of the 
total nimiber of insane suflFering from the same psychosis in 
different decades by towns and cities, also a comparison of 
the total munber of insane in the different decades; percent- 
age of each psychosis by decades from towns and cities; per- 
centage of psychoses from towns by counties and decades 
compared with the percentage of the population of the towns 
by counties and decades; percentage of each psychosis from 
towns by counties for whole period; percentage of the various 
psychoses from each city for whole period compared with 
average population of each city, also total psychoses of cities 
compared with those of towns; percentage of nationalities 
in different psychoses by periods from towns and cities; per- 
centage of nationalities in each psychosis by towns and cities 
for whole period; ages at which the different psychoses are 
most prone to appear; duration of mental diseases of those 
who have died in the institution; heredity in relation to the 
different psychoses; psychoses of insane classified by occu- 
pation, also occupations of insane compared with the cen- 
sus report of occupations. 

A small percentage of the insane of the State have not 
entered the institution, and therefore are not included in the 
tables. Hartford Retreat has received a small number of 
the insane of the State, and some have entered private in- 
stitutions. Those not accounted for in this way, as deduced 
from a study of the reports of these institutions, are approx- 
imately 15 per cent of the total number of the State's insane 
for the whole period. The institution from which our statis- 
tics are taken, however, receives a large number of the pa- 
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tients admitted to these smaller institutions at some time 
during the course of the patient's mental disease. For this 
reason the percentage given above as not accounted for in 
the statistics is doubtless too large. Of those insane who 
have not come to the institution, the great majority are prob- 
ably of the very well-to-do classes. 

A few remarks concerning the method of collecting the 
statistics are necessary. (1) All patients are counted once 
in each set of tables. The number of individual cases ad- 
mitted (not the number of admissions) is taken into con- 
sideration. The nimiber of admissions to the hospital from 
its founding in 1868 to January 1, 1901, the period from 
which the numbers are taken, is over 9,400. The actual 
nimiber of individuals treated is only 7,657. (2) The 
Eraepelin classification of mental diseases is used. (3) 
Where comparisons are made with the population, the 
census immediately following the decade is taken. This 
method of comparing the number becoming insane during 
a given period with the approximate population for the 
period is not a usual one, and admits of a certain degree 
of error; but it was the only available method to use, for 
any other would entail a very large amount of figuring. (4) 
The first period used is not a decade, but covers a period of 
twelve years. The number of cases admitted during the first 
two years was but a few compared with the total number 
for the period, so that the percentage of error is slight. (5) 
The division between towns and cities is somewhat artificial. 
With the exception of Manchester, Naugatuck, Willimantic, 
and Torrington, all places of over 8,000 have been classified 
with the cities. These places, in fact, have increased rapidly 
in population during the last decade, and have only exceeded 
8.000 during that time; and they are therefore classified with 
the towns. On the other hand, Derby, Rockville, Norwalk, 
and Putnam, having been long chartered as cities, and their 
population being so near 8,000, are classified with the cities 
in the tables. 
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I have to acknowledge especially the hearty co-operation 
of Dr. Allen R. Diefendorf, psychiatrist at the Connecticut 
Hospital for the InsanC; who has given much of his valuable 
time in diagnosing many cases of mental disease and in 
supervising and criticising the work. I am also greatly in- 
debted to Dr. Charles W. Page, former superintendent of the 
institution, for many privileges granted. To these and to 
all others who by criticism, suggestion, and interest have 
aided in the production of the work, and especially to those 
who have helped in the laborious collaboration of the tables, 
I am exceedingly grateful. 

Bibliography. — ^While preparing the tables, the author has 
undertaken a partial review of the literature on the etiology 
and increase of insanity. The material collected is abundant, 
but it cannot be introduced for extended discussion in this 
paper. On the etiology and increase of insanity the reader 
is referred to "The Modem Conception of the Etiology of 
Insanity," John Batty Tuke, Medical Record, Vol. 54; "In- 
crease of Insanity: . . . Among Negroes," Thomas J. Mays, 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Vol. 136; "On the Sup- 
posed Increase of Insanity," Edward Jarvis, American Jour- 
nal of Insanity, Vol. 8; "Analysis of the Causes of Insanity," 
J. B. Blackford, Journal Mental Science, Vol. 44; "Insanity 
among Women," Clara Barrus, Journal of Nervous and Menial 
Diseases, June, 1896; "Causes of Insanity," H. P. Steams, 
Putnam, N.Y., 1883; W. Bevan Lewis, "Text-book of Men- 
tal Diseases," Griffin & Co., London; "Needs of Insane," 
C. L. Dana, Journal of Nervous and Mental Diseases, Vol. 
9, 1882; Zeitschrift fur Psychiatrie, XL. Band, 1884, Dr. 
Kollman; "Les Causes de la Folic," Edward Toulouse, 
Paris, 1896; and "Increase of Insanity in the United 
States," Foster Pratt. 

For " heredity in relation to mental disease" the reader is 
referred to the following: "Some Studies in Heredity," Martin 
W. Barr, Journal Nervous and Mental Diseases, February, 
1897; "Insane Heredity," H. P. Stearns, Alienist and Neurol- 
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ogist, Vol. 18; "Heredity in Relation to Mental Disease," 
W. H. Farquharson, Journal Mental Science, Vol. 44; to 
W. Bevan Lewis on "Mental Diseases'' referred to above. 



Table I. 

A glance at Table No. I will at once reveal the fact that, 
while there is only a slight absolute increase in the per- 
centage of the foreign element in the institution during the 
thirty-two years from the towns, there is quite a marked 
increase from the cities. This increase of the foreign insane 
from the cities is doubtless due to the fact that the foreign 
element has largely entered the cities. Something more 
striking is the fact that there has been a marked diminu- 
tion of the foreign insane "having no residence," which 
in the first decade comprises 53.5 per cent., but in the 
last only 41.8 per cent. Table 16 shows the total increase 
of foreign born insane from the entire State who in the first 
decade numbered 516, or 36.3 per cent, of the insane, and in 
the last, 1404, or 39.6 per cent, of the insane, or an increase 
of 3.3 per cent. 
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Table Ila. 

Table Ila needs but little comment. It discloses the fact 
that the urban life is more productive of insanity than the 
suburban or country life. It also gives the increase of in- 
sanity during the three decades: whereas in the first period 
there is approximately 1 insane to every 516 of the sub- 
urban and 409 urban population, in the last there is 1 insane 
to every 303 suburban and 261 urban inhabitants. 

TABLE Ua. 
Admissions from Towns and Citibs bt Dbgadbs and fob Entibb Pbbiod 

COMPABBD WITH THB POPULATION. ALSO ADMISSIONS BT GbNBBAL NA- 
TIVITT COMPABBD WITH THB POPULATION. 

1888-1880. From Towns 669, or 1 Patient to every 516 Inhabitants, 
tt *• 

1880-1880. 
•* ti 

1890-1900. 



Table lie combines the figures of the previous table, and 
gives the proportion of insane as 1 to every 438 in the first 
period, 1 to every 281 in the second, and 1 to every 255 in- 
habitants in the last. The striking difference between this and 
the following, which gives the proportion as shown by the 
reports of the institution, is evident. The latter gives the 
proportion of insane in 1880 as 1 to every 1,216 inhabitants, 
in 1890 as 1 to every 545, and in the last decade as 1 to 
every 444 inhabitants. Further, the ratio of insane to popu- 
lation, as deduced from the census reports of 1880, 1890, and 
1900, are for the respective decades 1 to every 1,233, 1 
to every 555, and 1 to every — .* The method adopted 
by the writer in estimating the "proneness of people to be- 
come insane" may be questioned. It is apparent, however, 
that a comparison of the actual number of people becoming 
insane during a given period with the approximate popula- 
tion of that community from which the insane are drawn 

• Gensos returns of insane not yet published. 
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gives a more nearly correct proportion of the insane and their 
increase than the method usually adopted in United States 
census reports and by sociologists. The fallacy of com- 
paring the number in a given institution at different moments 
with the population at the same moments, not considering 
the readmissions of many different patients and the fact that 
many of them have been in the institution for long periods, 
is clearly seen. Such comparisons, indeed, give us the num- 
ber of insane relative to the population; but the "proneness 
of people to become insane" is not derived from this method 
of comparison, and especially is this true where but a single 
generation enters into the figures. 

Table lid gives the relative numbers of insane among the 
native and foreign population. The sociological grounds for 
the large numbers of the insane among the foreign ele- 
ments of our community have been discussed in many articles * 
and it is outside of the limits of this paper to go into the 
reasons for such increase. 

TABLE Uc. 

ADiinsioNB ve, Populatioit. 

1868-1880 1.421 Insane, or l to every 488 Inhabitants. 

1880-1880 2.886 " " 281 

1890-1900 3.6G0 265 



Ratio of Inbans to Populatioit as Shown bt Hospital Bxports. 

1870 1 Insane to every 2,346 Inhabitants. 

1880 • 1.216 

1800 " " " " 646 

1900 *• " " " 444 " 

Ud. 
RXLATIVB NUMBBKS OF INSANX BT GbNBBAL NaTIVITT. 



* Ellis, ** The Criminal." p. 207; International Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections, Sect. 4. pp. 82, 86, 181 ; National Conference of Charities and Corrections, 
1898, p. 268. 
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TabU III. 

A comparison of the nationalities of the insane from the 
towns and cities cannot be made as closely as may be desira- 
ble, since the census reports of the population do not give 
the population of all our cities by nativity. A comparison 
of Tables Ilia and 6, however, reveals some important facts. 
The proportion of insane among the Irish is more than double 
that of other foreign nations; whereas the proportion of 
Irish in the State in 1880 is only 11.8 per cent, of the total 
population, the proportion of their insane during the first 
period is 20.6 per cent, for the towns and 29.4 per cent, for 
the cities, or an average of 25 per cent. This is, again, more 
striking in comparing the next period, when the proportion 
of Irish in the State is 10.8 per cent., while the average 
insane ;s 24.2 per cent. The English, French, and German 
also show a relative increase in insanity in the later periods, 
and among the Swedes there has been a striking increase. 



TABLE in. 

NATIONAXITIBS of IirSANB FROM TOWNS AND GiTUBB BT DbCADBB AND FOB 

Total Pebiod Compabbd with thb Natiyb and Fobbion Population. 









ma 


. Inbanb. 










Towns. 


Cities. 




1868-1880. 


1880-1890. 


1880-1900. 


186»-1880. 


1880-1890. 


1880-1900. 


Ireland . . 


20.8% 


19.4% 


15.0% 


29.4% 


29.4% 


28.6% 


EInirlftBd 




3.5 


8.6 


3.1 


2.9 


4.6 


3.5 


France . 




.1 


.2 


.2 


.3 


.2 


.4 


Germany 




3.1 


8.6 


4. 


5.2 


6.6 


7.0 


Rnflsia . 




.0 


.0 


1. 


.1 


.2 


1.7 


Sweden . 




JS 


2.0 


3.6 


.0 


.8 


2.0 


Italy . . 




.1 


.4 


1.2 


.5 


.7 


1.1 


Other Nation 


B 2.9 


8.3 


4.9 


2.5 


2.3 


6.1 


Total Foreign 


31.0 


82.6 


33.1 


41.0 


44.9 


44.5 


Natiyes . 


88.0% 


67.3% 


66.8% 


68.9% 


66.09% 


66.44% 
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1888-1880. 


1880-1890. 


1800-1900. 


Ireland 

Engrland 

France 

Germany 

Rnflsia 

Sweden 

Italy 

Other Nations . . . 


11.3% 

2.4 

.2 

2.4 

.3 

.1 

4.1 


10.8% 
2.9 

.3 
4.3 

.8 
1.7 

.7 
7.1 


7.7% 
2.3 
.3 
3.5 
1.2 
1.7 
2.1 
7.4 


Native 


79.1% 


71.3% 


73.7% 



Tabk IV. 

This table gives a comparison of the insane for the whole 

period by foreign nationality from the cities* and towns of 

the State and shows the large relative preponderance of Irish 

insane. 

TABLE rv. 

Pkbcbntaobs of Fobeign Bobn Inbanb, bt Natiyitt, fob Wholb Pbbiod. 
{To be compared voith the Average PoptUation.) 



Average Foreign PoinDdation.t 



Ireland . . . 
Engrland . . . 
France . . . 
Germany . . 
Russia . . . 
Sweden . . . 
Italy .... 
other Nations 




39.0% 
lOUS 

1.0 
14.2 

8.1 

S.5 

22.7 



Table V. 
This table shows the proportion of the total insane of each 
nationality entering the institution in the three consecutive 
decades, and by comparison of Tables \^ * ^ we see the rel- 
ative increase or decrease of each nationality in the three 
different periods. That which is most marked in the tables 
is the increase of the insane Irish, Swedes, Italians, and Rus- 
sians. 

• Census does not grive foreign population by city and town, 
t Average of census reports 1880, 1880, 1900 
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TABLE V. 

COMPABATIVB PROPORTIONS OF TOTAL NUMBBR OF EACH NATIONALITY IN- 
SANE IN DiFFBBBNT PbRIODB. 
VI. 



Insane. 


Towns and Cities. 


1868-1880. 


1880-1890. 


1880-1900. 


Irish 

English 

French 

Gennan 

Russian 

Swedes 

Italian ...... 

Other Nations . . . 


21.2% 
17.1 
14.3 
15.5 

1.2 

2.3 

6.3 
12.4 


88.8% 
39.8 
32.1 
34.2 
M 
26.4 
19.7 
27US 


40.1% 

43.0 

40.9 

60.1 

03.7 

71.6 

74.9 

60.0 



v». 



Popnlation. 


Towns and Cities. 


1868-1880. 


1880-1800. 


1890-1900. 


Irish 

English 

French 

Gennan 

Russian 

Swedes 

Italian 

Other Nations . . . 


32.2% 
26.8 
19.4 
19.8 
.6 

6.8 

4.8 


86.4% 

36.7 

36.8 

80.2 

33.7 

30.6 

82.2 


32.3% 

87.4 

43.6 

40. 

66.8 

63.3 

62.8 



Table VI. 
An analysis of Table VI reveals some interesting facts. It 
shows (1) that the proportion of native insane compared to 
percentage of population from Fairfield, Litchfield, and Wind- 
ham Comities is much less than from the remaining counties 
during the first decade, and that Middlesex County gives the 
highest proportions; (2) that in the second and third decades 
the proportion of native insane is quite close for the different 
counties except that of Middlesex, which gives a proportion- 
ately large percentage of insane; (3) that there is a relatively 
small percentage of Irish from Fairfield, Litchfield, and Wind- 
ham Counties during the first decade, while there is a very 
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marked proportionate increase of the insane Irish in all the 
counties in the later decades; and (4) that the Swedes and 
native Americans show the least insane to population. 

TABLE VI. 

Nationalitisb of Insanb bt Pbriodb and bt Countibs of. Statb 
gompabbd with thb population. 



One person insane to following number of population 


— 






Native. 


Irish. 


English. 


German. 


Swedes. 


Fairfield: 












1880 


812 


360 


689 


262 


280 


1880 


388 


186 


2«0 


230 


288 


1900 


8T7 


138 


218 


236 


244 


Litchfield: 












1880 


719 


316 


— 


231 


— 


1800 


432 


132 


286 


174 


— 


1900 


300 


160 


266 


277 


230 


Windham: 












1880 


974 


948 


-. 


— 


~~ 


1880 


438 


218 


463 


— 


311 


1900 


'427 


104 


231 


162 


129 


Tolland: 












1880 


484 


130 


— 


631 


— 


1880 


410 


T7 


110 


626 


— 


1900 


847 


— 


117 


184 


— 


Hartford: 












1880 


ff79 


186 


471 


M3 


861 


1880 


340 


116 


213 


208 


430 


1900 


333 


84 


129 


160 


188 


New Haven: 












1880 


660 


288 


688 


326 


— 


1890 


364 


122 


170 


191 


308 


1900 


407 


147 


806 


438 


192 


New London: 












1880 


661 


160 


206 


140 


— 


1880 


429 


107 


941 


779 


140 


1900 


386 


90 


173 


162 


— 


Middlesex: 












1880 


271 


117 


68 


498 


341 


1890 


191 


76 


118 


146 


166 


1900 


196 


T2 


147 


139 


113 



Table VII. 
Table a combines the figures of Table VI and gives the 
proportion of each nationality insane to the population by 
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decades. In every case except that of the Italians, we see 
a relative increase of the insane which is most marked in 
the Irish, English, and German. 

Table VII6 gives the percentage of nationalities among 
the insane by decades for Hartford and New Haven, with the 
percentage of nationalities in the total population for com- 
parison. A study of the table reveals the following facts: 
Hartford has more native insane in proportion to the popu- 
lation than New Haven. There is a proportionate decrease 
in the percentage of native insane in the two cities in the 
decade of 1880-1890 over that of 1868-1880, also that of 
1890-1900 over that of 1890-1900. There is the usual large 
proportion of Irish insane from the two cities. 



TABLE vu. 
vna. 

Nationalitixs of Insavx bt Dbgadbs fob Entxbb Statb Compabbd with 

THB Population. 
One petaon insane to the following number of inhabitants:— 



1868-1880 
1880-1800 
1880-1800 



Native. 



644 
307 



Irish. 



200 
117 
174 



English, 



187 



French. 



808 



German. 



266 
222 
180 



Russian. 



1,468 
926 



Swedes. 



816 



Italians. 



480 
868 



Nationalitibs bt 1)bca]>b8 fob Habtfobd and Nbw Haybn Compabbd 
' WITH Population. 





Native. 


Irish. 


English. 


French. 


German. 


Cana- 
dian. 


Swedes. 


Ital- 
ians. 


1868-1880. 


















Insane 


60.9% 


34.1% 


.8% 


— 


8.2% 


— 


— 


.8% 


Population 


74.1 


16.0 


2.3 


— 


8.8 


— 


— 


.2 


188(^1880. 


















Insane 


61.1 


36.7 


.7 


— 


7.8 


.1% 


.8 


.8 


Population 


76.1 


14.7 


2.6 


.1% 


4.1 


1.6 


3 


.6 


1880-1900. 


















Insane 


61.0 


20.0 


2.8 


.6 


4.9 


— 


2.0 


4S 


Population* 


^~ 


~" 


~" 


^ 


*■" 


1.0 


~" 





* Omitted in last census report. 
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I^0wBa9m, 





Native. 


Irish. 


English. 


French. 


German. 


Cana- 
dian. 


Swedes. 


Ital- 


1868-1880 


















Insane 


66.2% 


32.0% 


2.6% 


— 


9.1% 


— 


— 


— 


Population 


76.0 


16.3 


2.1 


— 


4.4 


— 


— 


— 


1880-1890 


















Insane 


48.6 


32.4 


4.6 


.3 


9.3 


.6 


J9 


.3 


Population 


74.1 


13.4 


2.1 


.1 


6.6 


1.1 


JB 


2.3 


1880-1900 


















Insane 


66.0 


20.1 


1.9 


.4 


7.7 


.4 


1.4 


2.9 


Population 


76.4 


10.2 


1.8 


.1 


4.6 


1.2 


1.3 


5.1 



Table VIII. 

A comparison of Tables VIIP and VHP reveals the fol- 
lowing facts concerning the predominance of particular forms 
of psychoses in the given periods. 

1. In the order of degree, the towns produced relatively 
more cases of neurasthenia, manic depressive insanity, and 
■dementia praecox in the first period. In the cities there were 
more cases of neurasthenia, dementia praecox, dementia para- 
lytica, and epilepsy. 

2. In the next decade, in the order of predominance from 
the country are dementia paralytica, neurasthenia, and mel- 
ancholia, while from the cities organic dementia and the rel- 
atively infrequent psychoses are alone above the average. 

3. In the last decade, from the towns paranoia, unbecil- 
ity, alcoholic insanity, senile dementia, and epilepsy are 
most in evidence. From the cities for the same period, para- 
noia, imbecility, senile dementia, neurasthenia, alcoholic in- 
sanity, and dementia paralytica predominate. 

4. The first period marks few cases of paranoia, organic 
dementia, imbecility, and senile dementia from the towns, 
while from the cities there are relatively few cases of paranoia, 
organic dementia, senile dementia, and imbecility. 

5. In the second period the towns show the smallest rela- 
tive percentage of paranoia, imbecility, and alcoholic psy- 
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choses; and the cities show relatively few cases of neuras- 
thenia and dementia paralytica. 

6. In the last decade the towns present relatively few cases 
of neurasthenia and melancholia, while from the cities there 
are relatively few numbers of dementia prsecox, epilepsy, 
and melancholia. 

TABLE vra. 

Pebcbntaobb of Total Numbbb of Patibnts suffbbino fbom thb Samb 

PSTCHOSBS IN DiFFBBBNT DbCADBS BT T0WN8 AND CITIB8 TO BB COM- 

PABBD WITH Total Numbbb of Insanb in Diffbbbnt Dbcadbs. 

vmi. 





Towns. 


Cities. 




1868-1880. 


1880-1880. 


1890-1900. 


1868-1880. 


1880-1880. 


1800-1900. 


Dementia FrtBCOx . 


22.2% 


38.2% 


41.6% 


19.0% 


36.1% 


46JX% 


Manic DepiessiYe . 


26.6 


31.6 


43.2 


16.0 


86.1 


464) 


Senile Dementia 


13.9 


36.8 


60.1 


12.0 


32.9 


66.0 


Alcoholic Insanity . 


16.8 


30.3 


63.8 


16.2 


38.7 


60.0 


Dementia Paralytica 


16.2 


41JS 


42.2 


18.0 


31.3 


60.6 


Melancholia . . . 


21.1 


39.7 


39.1 


16.1 


38.1 


46.6 


Oiganic Dementia 


11.6 


36.4 


61.9 


8.4 


40.0 


61.6 




19.1 


33.9 


47.0 


18.7 


36.9 


46.8 


Paranoia 


9.2 


2«.7 


66.9 


4.0 


86.7 


60.2 


Neurasthenia . . . 


33.3 


40.0 


26.6 


30.7 


16J) 


63.8 


Imbecility .... 


13.1 


29 JS 


67.3 


12.6 


30.6 


66.8 


Idiocy 


— 


— 


— 


— 


104) 


— 


Other Psychoses . . 


32.1 


31.2 


36.6 


21.9 


43.8 


34.2 



VUR 





Towns. 


Cities. 




1868-1880. 


1880-1800. 


1890-1900. 


1868-1880. 


1880-1800. 


189O-1900. 


Total Insane . . . 


21.4% 


38.1% 


42.4% 


16.9% 


36.0% 


48.0% 



Table IX. 

A comparison of the percentages of different psychoses 
from towns and cities is interesting in bringing into view 
some of the etiological factors concerned in the production 
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Pbrcbntaob of Diffbkbnt Psychoses bt Dbcadbs fbom Towns and 

CrriBs. 





Towns. 


Cities. 




1868- 
1880. 


1880- 
1890. 


1890- 
1900. 


Total 
Averasre. 
1868-1900. 


1868- 
1880. 


1880- 
1890. 


1890- 
1900. 


Total 
Average. 
1868-1900. 


Dementia PraBCOZ . 


32.3% 


30.3% 


25.9% 


28.7% 


32.3% 


2805% 


27 J% 


29.3% 


Manic Depressive . 


28.1 


20.8 


21.6 


22.6 


21.3 


23.0 


21.4 


22J5 


Senile Dementia 


5.2 


9.1 


9.8 


8.6 


6.6 


7.1 


9.1 


8.2 


Alcoholic Insanity . 


4.7 


5.3 


7.3 


6.0 


10.1 


10.2 


10.7 


10.7 


Dementia Paralytica 


3.3 


6.1 


3.9 


4.2 


7.0 


6.3 


6.1 


6.2 


Melancholia . . . 


9.1 


9.8 


7.6 


8.7 


7.6 


9.1 


8.6 


8.4 


Organic Dementia . 


2. 


3.7 


4.7 


3.8 


2.6 


3.6 


3.6 


3.5 


Epileptic Insanity . 


4.7 


4.9 


4.6 


4.7 


4.9 


4.7 


3.9 


4.6 


Paranoia 


1.3 


1.8 


3.4 


2.2 


— 


1.4 


2.8 


.8 


Neurasthenia . . . 


2.1 


3.0 


4.3 


3.4 


.6 


.1 


.4 


2.4 


Imbecility .... 


2.1 


2.9 


4.3 


3.4 


2.0 


2.0 


2.7 


.9 


Other Psychoses . . 


4.8 


2.8 


2.2 


2.9 


4.6 


4.6 


2.4 


6.0 



of insanity. A comparison of the tables under IX may 
lead to some conclusion in regard to these factors. De- 
mentia prsecox is slightly less predominant in the country 
than in the city; manic depressive insanity is especially 
marked in neither country nor city; senile dementia is 
more characteristic of the suburban population; alcoholic 
insanity is much more prominent in the city, where its av- 
erage during the three decades is almost constant, — this is 
also true of dementia paralytica; melancholia is more prom- 
inent in the coimtry; organic dementia is also slightly 
more predominant in the country; while paranoia, neuras- 
thenia, and imbecility are markedly more prevalent in the 
country. 

Table X. 
Table X^ when compared with that of X? gives us inter- 
esting data concerning the distribution of different forms 
of insanity by periods. The most important facts deduced 
are these: (1) Middlesex, New Haven, and Tolland C!ounties 
during the first decade show the largest relative percentage 
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of dementia prsecox cases from the towns. In the second 
decade Middlesex and Tolland lead in the nimiber of this 
psychosis, while in the last decade Middlesex County alone 
gives more than its average of this psychosis. (2) Alcoholic 
insanity is largely represented from Fairfield, Hartford, and 
New Haven Counties, while New London, Hartford, and Fair- 
field Counties are productive of a proportionately larger num- 
ber of cases of paralytic dementia. 

A study of Table X^ also reveals many facts in regard to 
the movement of the different psychoses in the several decades. 
(1) The increase of dementia prsecox in Windham and Hart- 
ford Counties and the decided decrease in Tolland, New Haven, 
and Middlesex Coimties is shown. (2) Manic depressive 
insanity shows a marked decrease in Tolland, New Haven, 
New London, and Middlesex Coimties, with a slight increase 
in Hartford County. It is also a noteworthy fact that it 
had its greatest prevalence in Litchfield, Windham, Hartford, 
and Middlesex Counties in the middle decade. 

Senile dementia shows an increase in Fairfield, Litchfield, 
Windham, Hartford, and New London Counties, while in 
Tolland and Middlesex Counties there is a decrease in this 
form of insanity. 
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TABLE XI. 
FmmcmwrAam or PnrcHossi wmam Towvs wr Cocsms A3n> Dbcadbs. 

















. 






1 


-6 
1 

1 




1 


1 
1 


§ 

>- 

s 

i 


§ 

i 

2 


9 

1^ 


Dementia PraBcoz: 


















liw-iaw 


njfk 


9J% 


3.7% 


7J% 


15w4% 


12J»% 


10l8% 


Ii9% 


]mr>-iaoo 


1L7 


11.9 


7.2 


6.2 


18.4 


U.1 


10.4 


8.3 


ueo-1900 


1L3 


9.6 


6.8 


4.9 


2*4) 


9.6 


9.1 


6J 


Manic DeiweiriTe In- 

Mnity: 
lM9-]ffiO 


















114) 


11.4 


4.3 


6.2 


12.4 


16.2 


143 


11.9 


imr>-U90 


104) 


164) 


lA 


6j0 


19.3 


U.7 


9.0 


12J 


ueo-1900 


U.3 


12.1 


&6 


1.9 


16.3 


1141 


6.7 


9.6 


8enUe Dementia: 


















1868-U80 


iL2 


WA 


6.2 


7.8 


10.6 


10.6 


2.6 


28J 


1880-lffiO 


11.2 


11.2 


4.3 


4.3 


27.5 


19.7 


2.5 


16.3 


1890-li»0 


U.1 


11.8 


6.8 


&6 


29.3 


104) 


6.2 


IJi 


Alcoholic Insanity: 


















1868-1880 


• 5.7 


8.6 


— 


6.7 


28.5 


11.4 


5.7 


23.8 


1880-1880 


13.4 


2.9 


24» 


6.9 


22.3 


13.4 


54) 


8.9 


1800-1800 


13.3 


114 


ZA 


6.0 


154) 


10.8 


5.8 


745 


Dementia Paralytica: 


















1868-1880 


12.0 


^ 


8.0 


4.0 


2*4) 


124) 


16.0 


8.0 


1880-1800 


13.8 


4US 


10.7 


6.1 


204) 


1.3 


10.7 


4.6 


1800-1900 


17.1 


12.5 


7.8 


4.6 


9.3 


3.1 


144) 


3.1 


Melancholia: 


















1868-1880 


13.2 


14.7 


2.9 


6.8 


19.1 


22.0 


10.2 


8.8 


1880-1800 


9.6 


14.2 


4.7 


7.1 


10.3 


18.2 


12.6 


9.6 


1800-1900 


13.9 


17.3 


9J6 


1.7 


20.8 


17.3 


7.8 


84S 


Organic Dementia: 


















1868-1880 


— 


6.6 


— 


13.3 


— 


6.6 


20.0 


204) 


1880-1890 


10.6 


10.6 


4.2 


6.3 


2.1 


6.3 


6.3 


10.6 


1890-1900 


11.6 


7.7 


5.1 


2.5 


1.2 


26.9 


6.1 


6.2 


Epileptic Insanity: 


















1868-1880 


8.6 


8.6 


11.4 


14.2 


17.1 


8.6 


5.71 


84S 


1880-1800 


17.4 


12.6 


7.9 


4.7 


14.2 


14.2 


1.6 


14.2 


1890-1900 


10.7 


24.6 


7.6 


6.1 


24.6 


7.6 


16.3 


9.0 


Paranoia: 


















1868-1880 


^ 


20.0 


-~ 


— . 


20.0 


20.0 


10.0 


20.0 


1880-1890 


4.1 


8.3 


16.6 


16.6 


8.3 


26.0 


— 


8.3 


1800-1900 


6.6 


16.9 


1.8 


9.4 


32.0 


16.0 


— 


3.7 


Neurasthenia: 


















1868-1880 


— 


60.0 


— 


— 


16.6 


16.6 


— 


— 


1880-1890 


.— 




16.6 


16.6 




16.6 


— 


\%A 


1890-1900 


— 


40U) 


— 


— 


— 


40.0 


— 


— 


Imbecility: 


















1868-1880 


18.7 


— 


18.7 


6.2 


18.7 


— 


18.7 


12.5 


1880-1890 


10.5 


13.1 


7.8 


2.6 


21.0 


6.2 


13.1 


10J5 


1890-1900 


26.6 


6.6 


9.8 


2.8 


8.4 


12.6 


16.4 


9.8 


Other Psychoses: 


















1868-1880 


16.2 


10.8 


10.8 


2.7 


29.7 


13.6 


— 


10.8 


1880-1890 


11.3 


9.0 


2.2 


4.5 


43.1 


11.3 


2.2 


11.3 


1890-1900 


6.7 


12.6 


6.0 


2.6 


26.0 


20.0 


2.6 


17.6 
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TABLE X«. 
Pbbcentaob of Pofulation of Towns bt Couittibs and Dbcadbs. 



Popula- 
tion. 


Fail- 
field. 


Litch- 
field. 


Wind- 
ham. 


Tolland. 


Hart- 
ford. 


New 
Haven. 


New 
London. 


Mid- 
dlesex. 


1880 
1880 
1900 


13J!% 

14.4 

13.9 


15.3% 

16.0 

16.0 


11.1% 
10.9 
9.9 


7.0% 

7.0 

6.2 


20.9% 

20.9 

22.0 


12.8% 

14.0 

16.3 


12.2% 
.11.2 
10.2 


7.0% 

6.9 

6.1 



Alcoholic insanity is increased in Fairfield, Litchfield, 
Windham, and New London Counties, but is decreased in 
Tolland, Hartford, New Haven, and Middlesex Counties. 

Dementia paralytica is increased in Fairfield and Litch- 
field Coimties, but is decreased remarkably in most of the 
other counties. 

Melancholia shows an increase in Fairfield, Litchfield, Wind- 
ham, and Hartford Counties, a decrease in the other coimties. 

Similar deductions can be made concerning the other psy- 
choses. 

Table XI. 

Table XI combines the figures of Table X and gives the 
percentage of each psychosis from the different counties for 
the whole period. By comparing the figures of each psychosis 
with those of the population for the same coimty the differ- 
ences in regard to the distribution of the psychoses for the 
whole period are seen. 

1. Litchfield and Windham Counties show relatively very 
few cases of dementia praecox. 

2. Windham County is relatively very low in all psychoses 
except imbecility and epilepsy. 

3. Manic depressive insanity is quite evenly distributed 
throughout the State. 

4. Senile dementia is most frequent in Middlesex and less 
frequent in New London County. 

5. Litchfield, Windham, and New London Counties are 
comparatively free from alcoholic insanity. 

6. Dementia paralytica is most abundant in Fairfield and 
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New London Counties, and relatively free from Litchfield, 
Tolland, and New Haven Counties. 

7. Melancholia is less predominant in Windham and Tolland 
Counties. 

Similar deductions may be made in regard to the other 
psychoses. 

TABLE XI. 

Pebcbntaob of Each Psychosis fboii Towns bt €k>UNnBs fob 

Whole Pbbiod. 

( To be compared with Average County Popuiation.) 



1868-1900. 


2 


•s 

1 


1 

1 


1 


» 




1 


i 
1 


Dementia PrsBcox 


11.9% 


10.4% 


5.9% 


6.2% 


19.3% 


11.2% 


10.1% 


9JB% 


Manic depresBive Ins'ty 


12.7 


13.2 


5.8 


4.7 


16.0 


13.0 


10.0 


11.2 


Senile Dementia . . 


9.8 


11.2 


6.4 


5.9 


22.4 


13.4 


3.8 


17.6 


Alcoholic Insanity . 


10.8 


7.7 


2.1 


5.5 


21.8 


11.8 


6.8 


13.2 


Dementia Paralytica 


14.3 


5.7 


8.3 


4.9 


17.8 


5.5 


13.6 


6.2 


Melancholia .... 


12.2 


15.4 


5.7 


4.9 


16.7 


19.2 


10.2 


M 


Organic Dementia . 


7.4 


8.3 


3.1 


7.4 


1.1 


13.0 


lOJi 


12.2 


Epileptic Insanity . 


12.2 


15.2 


9.0 


8.3 


18.6 


10.1 


9.6 


10.6 


Paranoia 


3.2 


15.1 


6.1 


8.6 


20.1 


20.0 


3.3 


10.7 


Neurasthenia . . . 


— 


30.0 


5.5 


5.5 


6.5 


24.4 


— 


6.6 


Imbecility 


18.2 


6.2 


12.1 


3.8 


16.0 


6.9 


16.7 


10.9 


Other Psychoses . . 


1.6 


10.8 


6.0 


3.2 


32.6 


31.9 


1.6 


13.2 


Aver. Co. Population 


13.9% 


15.4% 


10.6% 


6.7% 


21.2% 


14.0% 


11.2% 


6.6% 



Table XII. 

Table Xlla gives the percentage of the various mental 
diseases from the cities for the whole period, also the per- 
centage of the average population of the different cities for 
comparison. Hartford, Middletown, and New Haven are 
the leaders in nearly every psychosis. Alcoholic insanity, 
dementia paralytica, and neurasthenia show a very large 
relative percentage from Hartford, while from New Haven 
paranoia, imbecility, dementia paralytica, and manic de- 
depressive insanity are especially predominant. 

Another interesting fact is apparent in the table; viz., that, 
where alcoholism and paralytic dementia are most prevalent, 
imbecility shows the largest percentage. 
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Table XII6 shows a comparison of the different psychoses 
from county and city, pointing out those psychoses which 
are most prevalent in each. The towns show much larger 
percentages of dementia prsecox, manic depressive insanity, 
senile dementia, melancholia, epileptic insanity, and imbecil- 
ity, while the cities furnish a larger majority of alcoholic 
insanity and dementia paralytica. 



TABLE XII. 

PSBCSNTAOBS OF VARIOUS PSTCHOSBS FBOM EaOH CiTT FOB WhOLB PbBIOD COMPABBD 

WITH Avbbaoe Population of Each City, also Total Psychoses of Cities Com- 
PABBD WITH Those of the Towns. 

XIIo. 







1 , 

11 

II 


li 


si 

^►9 




.2 

1 
1 


J 


1 


.2 


1 


3 

1 


11 


9^ 


Ansonia . . 


1.8% 


1.3% 


.6% 


1.4% 


.8% 


1.1% 


.7% 


1.0% 


2.0% 


^ 


1.0% 


2.0% 


2.0% 


Bridfireport . 


8.2 


9.8 


7.3 


8.6 


10.7 


10.0 


9.2 


12.5 


8.1 


— 


8.4 


6.8 


12.6 


Danbury . . 


4.0 


4JS 


4.6 


3.6 


4.7 


2.6 


5.3 


4.6 


1.0 


7.6 


6.3 


2.0 


14.0 


Derby . . . 


2.2 


3.5 


2.1 


1.4 


2.1 


2.2 


3.0 


2.6 


1.0 


16.3 


1.0 


— 


2.1 


Hartford. . 


21.4 


15.2 


16.3 


22.9 


20.1 


20.6 


17.6 


16.1 


19.2 


23.0 


15.7 


22.4 


14.7 


Meriden . . 


4.8 


6.5 


7.0 


4.6 


6.8 


9.1 


5.3 


7.2 


4.0 


16.3 


4.2 


4.7 


6.1 


Middletown 


4.7 


6.3 


12.3 


11.9 


3.4 


4.7 


10.0 


10.4 


7.1 


7.6 


6.3 


8.8 


3.7 


New Britain 


4.2 


5.5 


0.5 


4.6 


4.7 


6.5 


6.9 


2.0 


6.1 


— 


6.2 


4.7 


4.9 


New Haven 


23.4 


24.4 


16.3 


19.1 


26.3 


20.0 


164) 


20.3 


28JS 


23.0 


27.3 


26.1 


21.6 


New London 


3.9 


3.7 


3.6 


2.8 


6.4 


3.6 


2.3 


3.1 


3.0 


— 


3.1 


.6 


3.5 


Norwalk. . 


ZJi 


2.2 


4.0 


1.9 


1.7 


3.6 


2.3 


2.6 


4.0 


— 


4.2 


2.7 


4.4 


Norwich . . 


6.8 


4.7 


11.3 


4.7 


2JS 


7.7 


8.4 


7.2 


7.1 


— 


1.0 


6.4 


5.8 




.9 


1.0 


.3 


— 


.4 


1.1 


— 


2.6 


2.0 


7.6 


1.0 


2.7 


1.6 


Stamford . 


2.8 


3.6 


3.8 


1.1 


1.7 


4.4 


6.3 


1.0 


1.0 


— 


4.2 


2.7 


3.8 


Waterbury . 


8.8 


6.2 


6.4 


10.7 


7.2 


3.0 


6.3 


6.2 


5.1 


— 


9.4 


8.1 


8.8 



XII6. 



Total Cities 
Total Towns 



l(C 



28^ 



■a 



21.9% 
23.3 



11 



7.2% 
9.1 



o . 

si 



10.2% 
6.1 



.28 
IS 



4.3 



8.7% 
9.0 



3.1% 
3.6 






AS 



4.6% 2.3 



5.1 



.2 

I 



2.4 



I 



2.3 
3.4 






3.6 

3.1 



J 

51.6 
48.4 
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Table XIII.* 
Table XIII gives the percentages of each nationality from 
the towns and cities by periods for each psychosis. The 
more important points disclosed by these tables are as fol- 
lows: (1) the native cases of dementia praecox from the 
towns are relatively much larger than those from the cities 
for each period: the average percentage from the towns is 
approximately 68, that of the cities is 53. (2) The major- 
ity of the dementia prsecox Irish for each of the periods is 
from the cities. (3) The natives are much more largely rep- 
resented in manic depressive insanity by the towns, while 
the Irish, as in dementia praecox, come more largely from the 
cities. This is largely true of all the other nationalities in 
each of the psychoses. (4) Senile dementia among the na- 
tives is largely a product of the suburban population ; this 
is especially characteristic in the third decade. The towns 
in this decade furnish 66.2 per cent, of the native cases of 
senile dementia, while the cities furnished only 38.7 per 
cent. The Irish in this decade furnished 44.3 per cent, of 
the cases of senility from the cities. Another striking fact 
in regard to senile dementia among the Irish is the great 
increase in the percentage in the last period: whereas in 
the period from 1868-1880 the Irish furnished in the towns, 
only 5 per cent, of the seniles, and in the cities only 22.^ 
per cent., they furnished in the last decade 26.8 per cent, and 
44.3 per cent, for the towns and cities respectively. (5) A 
comparison of this table with Table XIIP shows a relatively 
large percentage of dementia prsecox cases from the cities. 
(6) Alcoholic insanity among the natives is relatively in- 
frequent in the towns, while the Irish, on the other hand, 
from both towns, and cities, furnish a very large proportion 
of this psychosis. (7) Dementia paralytica is quite infre- 
quent among both the native and the Irish in towns and cities, 
but is very prevalent among the English and Germans. Melan- 
cholia is largely represented by the Irish both from the towns 
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and cities. The Swedes, also, in the last decade, show a rela- 
tively large percentage of this psychosis. (8) Paranoia is 
largely a psychosis of the native and Irish, though the Ger- 
mans and Swedes are represented to a large extent. (9) Epi- 
leptic insanity comes largely from the native population. 
The Irish are particularly free from this form of psychosis. 
(10) Neurasthenia is practically a psychosis of the native 
and English. 

TABLE XIIIi. 



Pb&cbntaob of Nationalities in Dipfkrent Pstchosss by Dbcadbs fboic 
Towns and Cities. 




Towns* 


Cities. 




186ft-1880. 


1880-1890. 


1890-1900. 


1868-1880. 


1880-1890. 


1890-1900. 


Dementia Prseoox: 

Native 

Irish 

English 

Gennan 

Italian 

Swedes 

French 

Canadian .... 
All others .... 

sanity: 

Native 

Irish 

English 

Grerman 

Italian 

Swedes 

French 

Canadian .... 
AU others .... 

Senile Dementia: 

Native 

Irish 

English 

German 

Italian 

Swedes 

French 

Canadians .... 
AU others .... 


06.2% 

23.3 

3.3 

2.6 

.4 

1.0 

.4 

.8 

1.2 

66.0 
23.4 

3.8 

4.3 

.9 

.4 
.9 

84.6 
0.0 
2.5 

2.6 
6.0 


66.1% 
20.8 

1.0 

3.1 

1.0 

2.0 
.6 

2.0 

3.1 

66.6 

16.2 

8.7 

4.6 

.7 

3.0 

.7 

1.8 

2.2 

69.8 
17.1 

3.4 

3.4 

.8 
6.1 


71.2% 
11.3 

2.4 

3.0 

1.4 

4.9 
.2 

1.8 

3.6 

67.9 
9.3 
4.8 
3.9 
2,2 
3.9 
.8 
1.4 
6.3 

66.2 
26.8 

4.3 

1.8 

.6 


64.0% 

37.7 

.4 

6.1 

.4 

.4 

.4 

1.2 

60.0 
28.6 

1.9 

8.4 

*^6 

.6 
.6 

64.6 
22.9 

4.1 

2. 

6.2 


60.8% 
33.4 

4.6 

6.0 

IJJ 

.2 

1.2 

2.8 

66.4 

36.6 

6.3 

7.8 

.9 

.6 

.9 
2.2 

67.1 
24.4 

7.1 

4. 

1. 

2. 
4. 


66.7% 
21.8 

2.0 

7.7 

1.8 

3.1 
.6 

1.4 

6J» 

62.0 
20.6 

4.3 

7.9 

1.2 

3.3 
.2 

2.6 

7.6 

38.7 
44.3 

3.9 

7.3 

1.1 

2.2 
2.2 
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TABLE XJm,— Continued. 



Alcoholic Insan ity : 

Native 

Irish 

English 

German 

Italian 

Swedes 

French 

Canadian .... 
All Others . . . . 

Dementia Paralytica: 

Native 

Irish 

English 

German 

Italian 

Swedes 

French 

Canadian .... 
All Others .... 

Melancholia: 

Native 

Irish 

English 

German 

Italian 

Swedes 

French 

Canadian .... 
All Others .... 

Organic Dementia: 

Native 

Irish 

English 

German 

Italian 

Swedes 

French 

Canadian .... 
All Others .... 

Epileptic Insanity: 

Native 

Irish 

English 

German 

Italian 

Swedes 



Towns. 



1868-1880. 1880-1890. 1800-1900. 



00.0 

28.6 

5.7 



6.7 

02.0 

37.9 

7.9 

12.0 



76.4 
17.6 
2.9 
1.4 



1.4 



73.3 
20.0 



6.6 



80.0 
8.5 



8.0 



47.7 

40.2 

4.4 

1.4 

2.9 
1.4 
1.4 



73.8 
12.8 
1.5 
4.6 

1.5 

8.0 
3.0 

624S 

28JS 

8.9 

2.3 



2.3 

68.8 
26.5 

6.3 

2.1 

2.1 
2.1 

85.7 
4.7 
4.7 
1.6 

1.5 



68.3 

26.6 

3.3 

3.3 

1.6 



4.1 
2.5 

66.6 
15.6 
4.6 
1.5 
3.1 
1.5 

4.6 
3.1 

63.0 

20.8 

1.7 

7.8 

.8 

10.4 

1.7 

2.6 

.8 

63.2 
20.7 
2.6 
6.1 

1.2 

2.5 
14.2 

76.9 
9.2 
4.6 
6.1 



Cities. 



1868-1880. 1880-1890. 



63.0 
27.8 
8.2 
1.3 



56.8 
13.7 
9.8 
3.9 



15.6 

60.0 

80.8 

1.8 

6.4 



1.8 

15.6 
6.2 



26.5 

68.8 
16.6 
11.1 
5JS 



43.9 

40.4 

2.1 

9.2 

.7 



2.1 
1.4 

66.4 
21.6 

1.3 
10.8 

2.7 



8.1 

47.6 
31.7 

8. 

8.7 

1J( 
.8 

.8 
.8 

60.0 
28. 
10. 
6. 



4. 
2. 



72.7 

22.7 

3.0 



1890-1900. 



57.8 

29.1 

1.4 

5.2 

.9 

.4 

3.8 
.9 

62.6 

13.3 

2.5 

8.3 

.8 

.8 

4.1 
7.5 

43.1 
30.5 
7.7 
9.5 
.6 
2.3 
1.1 
2.3 
2.3 

80U> 

27.1 

11.4 

8^ 

1.4 



71.4 
10.4 
6.5 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 
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TABLE XSm."- Continued. 







Towns. 


Cities. 




1868-1880. 


1880-1890. 


1890-1900. 


1886-1880. 


1880-1890. 


1890-1900. 


EpileDtic Insanity: 
(Continued) 














A^oncli 


— 


~ 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Canadian .... 


— 


— 


3.0 


2.7 


1.6 


1.3 


AU Others .... 


2.8 


IJi 


— 


— 


— 


6.6 


Paranoia: 














Native 


80.0 


60.0 


67.9 


100.0 


36.0 


62.6 


Irish . 




20.0 


29.1 


16.0 


— 


40. 


31.6 


English 




-. 


— 


8.7 


^ 


10. 


1.7 


German 




— 


8.3 


7.6 


~~ 


16. 


6.2 


Italian 




~ 


_ 


— 


_ 


— . 




Swedes 




— 


4.1 


3.7 


— 


— 


1.7 


French 




— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1.7 


Canadian .... 


— . 


~ 


1.8 


-. 


— 


3.4 


AU Others .... 


— 


8.3 


— 


— 


— 


1.7 
















Native 


88.3 


83.3 


80.0 


100.0 


iod.o 


71.4 


Irish 


— 


-. 


— 


— 


— 


14.2 


English 


— 


16.6 


20.0 


-. 


— 




Gtorman 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


14.2 


Italian 


~ 


~ 


— 


— 


— 


_ 


Swedes 


— 


_ 


— 


~ 


~ 





French 


^ 


— 


— 


— 


— 


.. 




— 


— 


_ 


~ 


— 


.^ 


AU Others .... 


16.6 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


ImbecUity: 














Native 


68.7 


84.2 


92.9 


80.0 


86.7 


86.8 


Irish 


2S. 


6.2 


2.8 


20.0 


7.1 


9.4 


English 


6.2 


6.2 


1.4 


— 


3.6 


— 


German 


~ 


_ 


— 


— 


ZJi 


— 


Italian 


— 


— 


1.4 


— 


— 


— 


Swedes 


~ 


_ 


— 


_ 


— 


— 


French 


^ 


^ 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Canadian .... 


— 


— 


1.4 


— 


— 


— 


AU Others .... 


— 


6.2 


— 


— 


— 


3.7 


Other Psychoses: 














Native 


67.5 


76.0 


77.6 


61.6 


61.6 


40.4 


Irish 


16.2 


13.6 


7JJ 


30.3 


UJR 


19.1 


English 


8.1 


2.2 


2JR 


8.0 


4.8 


— 


German 


2.7 


— 


6.0 


6. 


8. 


10.6 


Italian 


— 


— 


— 


~ 


— 


— 


Swedes 


— 


2.2 


2.6 


— 


3.2 


2.1 


French 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


2.1 




— 


— . 


6.0 


— 


IS 


6.3 


AU Others .... 


6.4 


6.8 


— 


9. 


16.1 


19.0 
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Pbbcbntaob of Insane fboic Towns and Citibs bt Dbcadbs. 
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Towns. 


Cities. 




1868-1880. 


1880-1890. 


1890-1900. 


1868-1880. 


1880-1890. 


1890-1900. 


Ireland . . . 


20.8% 


19.4% 


16.0% 


29.4% 


29.4% 


2X8% 


England . . 


3.5 


3.6 


3.1 


2.9 


4.6 


3J$ 


France . . . 


.1 


.2 


.2 


.3 


.3 


.4 


Germany . . 


3.1 


3.6 


4. 


6.2 


6.6 


7.0 


Russia . . . 


.0 


.0 


1. 


.1 


.2 


1^ 


Sweden . . . 


.6 


2.0 


3.6 


.0. 


.8 


2.0 


Italy .... 


.1 


.4 


1.2 


J5 


.7 


1.1 


Other Nations 


2.9 


3.3 


4.9 


2.4 


2.3 


5.1 


Total Foreign 


81.0 


32.6 


33.1 


41.0 


44.9 


44.5 


Natives . . . 


69.0 


67.3 


66.8 


58.9 


66.1 


4&4 



Table XIV. 
A comparison of Table XIV^ with XIV^ reveals the fol- 
lowing facts: — 

1 . Dementia prsecox is less prevalent among the English and 
Germans both in the cities and towns, while a large percentage 
of the Italians, Swedes, and French belong to this psychosis. 

2. The Irish and the Canadians are less prone to the manic 
depressive type of insanity. The natives, Germans, Italians, 
Swedes, and French are especially prone to this form of 
insanity. 

3. Senile dementia is comparatively more prominent 
among the Irish and English, and less prominent among the 
other nationalities. 

4. Alcoholic insanity occurs more frequently among the 
Irish and Canadians, less frequently among the natives and 
other nationalities. 

5. Dementia paralytica is a niental disease most frequent 
among the English, Germans, Italians, and Canadians. The 
Irish, Swedes, and French are notably free from this psychosis- 

6. Melancholia is remarkably frequent among the foreign 
population, except the Italians and Canadians, which are 
somewhat below the average in this psychosis. 
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7. Paranoia and imbecility are largely psychoses of the 
country, the former being most represented by the natives, 
Irish, Germans, and Swedes. 



TABLE XIV. 

psbcicntaoe of each nationality in each psychosis by towns and 

Cities fob Wholb Pbbiod. 

XIVK 



Dementia PrsBOOx: 
Town .... 
City .... 



Manic Depressive In- 
lity: 



sanity: 
Town . . 
City . . 



Senile Dementia: 

Town 

City 

Alcoholic Insanity: 

Town 

City 



Dementia Paralytica: 

Town 

City 

Melancholia: 

Town 

City 



Organic Dementia: 
Town .... 
City .... 



Epileptic Insanity: 
Town .... 
City .... 

Paranoia: 

Town .... 
City .... 

Neurasthenia: 
Town .... 
City .... 

Imbecility: 

Town .... 
City .... 



Other Psychoses: 
Town . . . 
City . . . 



29.9% 29.6% 
28.3 31.2 



23.1 
22.0 



9.2 
7.0 



5.1 
10.3 



4.3 
6.5 



8.0 
7.4 



3.4 

3.1 



5Ji 
6.7 



2.3 
1.9 



4.5 
3.7 



3.3 
3.0 



20.0 
19Ji 



10.4 
10.6 



11.0 
12.8 



4.0 
3.6 



IIJS 
10.0 



4.8 
3.3 



1.9 
2.6 



2.7 
2.4 



1.2 
.9 



2.4 
2.5 



.4 



19.2% 
18JS 



21.9 
23.4 

10.6 
9.8 

7.8 
7.4 

5.i 
6.5 

7.8 
14.8 

1.7 
8.6 

6.2 
6.7 

1.7 
1.8 

1.7 



3.6 
.6 



4.3 

2.4 



26.6% 



28.9 
26.1 



6.7 
6.6 



4.1 
9.2 



6.7 
7.3 



IIJS 
11.0 



6.6 
8.3 



6.6 
1.1 



4.1 
2.2 



2.4 
4.4 



40.7% 
34.3 



37.0 
28.1 



9.3 



7.4 
9.3 



7.4 

9.3 



3.7 
3.1 



8.1 



3.1 



3.7 



40.2% 
45.0 



29.2 
31.3 



1.2 



2.4 



2.4 
1.9 



14.6 
11.7 



2.4 



1.2 
1.9 



3.6 
1.9 



a 



33.3% 
33.3 



41.6 
18.3 



2.4 

I" 



8.3 
6.6 



16.6 
20. 



13. 



6.6 



I 



33.9% 
20J( 



20.7 
20.6 



1.8 
13.2 



11.8 
16.1 



9.4 
7.3 



6.6 
7.3 



6.6 
1.4 



3.7 
4.4 



1.8 
2.9 



6.6 



1.8 



3.7 
6.8 



29.1% 
27.3 



26.2 
24.8 



7.7 
4.9 



4.8 
2.4 



8.8 
14.2 



4.8 
3.7 



11.6 
3.7 



1.9 
3.1 



1.9 
.6 



1.9 
1.2 



4.8 
13.6 
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xiy«. 

Pbbckntaob or Each Pstchobis fbom Towns ajtd Citibs fob T?holb 

Pbbiod. 



Dementia Prieoox . . . . 
Kanic Depreflsiye Inmnity . 

Senile Dementia 

Alcoholic Insanity . . . . 
Dementia Paralirtica . . . 

Melancholia 

Organic Dementia .... 

Epileitsy 

Paranoia . . . . . 

Neurasthenia 

ImbecUity 

Other Psychoses 




Cities. 

2BM 
22.6 

8.2 
10.7 

6.2 

8.4 

ZA 

4JS 
.3 

2.4 
.9 

6.0 



Table XV. 

Table XV gives the ages at which the diflferent psychoses 
are prone to appear. The entire range of the age at which 
dementia praecox appears in different individuals is from 
ten to fifty years, although the great majority, nearly 80 
per cent, of those suffering from this mental disease, have the 
psychosis between twenty and forty. The largest number, 
nearly 50 per cent., are afflicted first between the ages of 
twenty and thirty. 

Manic depressive insanity and epilepsy have the widest 
range of onset. The range of the former is from ten to 
seventy years. The largest percentage of cases, approxi- 
mately 80 per cent., however, have an onset between the years 
twenty to fifty. The range of epilepsy is from one to sev- 
enty, the largest percentage of cases having an onset between 
ten and forty. 

Alcoholic insanity occurs between the ages twenty and 
seventy, the onset of the greatest number of cases being be- 
tween thirty and forty. This psychosis appears relatively 
later in the towns than in the cities. 

Senile dementia occurs most frequently between the ages 
of sixty and seventy in the coimtry, and seventy and eighty 
in the city. 
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Dementia paralytica appears most frequently between the 
ages of forty and fifty. 

Melancholia is most frequent between the ages forty and 
fifty. 

Paranoia makes its appearance earlier in the country than 
in the city, and is most frequent between the ages of thirty 
and forty. 

TABLE XV. 

AOE8 AT WHICH THE DiFFSBKNT PSTCHOSSS ABLE MOST PBONB TO APPEAR. 



Yeats of Asre. 


1-10. 


1(H». 


20-90. 


3(M0. 


40-60. 


60-60. 


60-70. 


70-80. 


80-80. 


Dementia Pkmoox : 

Town 

City 


- 


11.0% 
11.4 


47.0% 
48.3 


32.3% 
30.4 


8.2% 
7.7 


1.6% 
1.0 


- 


- 


- 


Manic Depressive In- 
sanity: 

Town 

City 


- 


8.1 
11.7 


30.7 
33.1 


28.8 
28.5 


19.4 
16.3 


7.7 
6.7 


4.1% 
2.7 


.9 
.6 


- 


Alcoholic Insanity: 

Town 

City 


- 


- 


18.9 
24.2 


31.7 
37.4 


25.3 
24.5 


17.6 
8.8 


5.4 
5.3 


- 


-- 


Senile Dementia: 

Town 

City 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1.8 


13.0 
14.2 


40.7 
38.7 


86U> 
38.6 


9.6 
8.5 


Dementia Paralytica: 

Town 

City 


- 


- 


6.1 
7.1 


37.6 
334) 


40.4 
41.9 


15.4 
13.8 


1.9 
2S 


- 


- 


Melancholia: 

Town 

City 


- 


- 


- 


9.1 
11.0 


46 J( 
47.9 


32.6 
30.2 


11.7 
10.7 


- 


- 


Organic Dementia: 

Town 

City 


- 


- 


12.9 
12.3 


9.6 
11.0 


19.4 
20.0 


37.1 
20.7 


20.9 
22.3 


9.2 


3.8 


Epileptic Insanity: 

Town 

City 


13.8% 
11.1 


21.7 
23.2 


23.8 
28.0 


17J5 
19.5 


11.6 
8.4 


8.9 
5.8 


2.6 
3.6 


- 


- 


Paranoia: 

Town 

City 


- 


1.1 


13.9 
8.3 


37.2 
38.5 


26.7 
31.2 


14. 
15.6 


8.0 
6.2 


- 


- 
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Table XVI. 
Table XVI gives the relative duration of the four most 
important mental diseases. The figures include only those 
cases which have died in the institution, and of the cases of 
dementia prsecox entering the institution from 1868-1900, 
approximately 17.2 per cent, have died in the institution; of 
the cases of paralytica dementia, 75.6 per cent.; of senile de- 
mentia, 72.4 per cent. ; and of the cases of melancholia, 29.8 
per cent. (1) Of the cases of dementia prsecox 52.6 per cent, 
have died before the psychosis had a duration of ten years. 
(2) 81.2 per cent, of the cases of dementia paralytica had a 
course of four years or less. (3) Only 75.3 per cent, of the 
senile cases died within five years,* and (4) nearly 50 per 
cent, of the cases of melancholia died within two years. 

Table XVII. 

Table XVII shows in general the relation of heredity to 
the different forms of insanity and gives the hereditary factors 
at the different ages of onset of the mental diseases. The 
table is worthy of considerable study, and only a few facts 
will be selected for this general smrey. (1) Manic de- 
pressive insanity shows the highest percentage of hereditary 
cases, 49.9 per cent.; paranoia and dementia prsecox follow 
with 44.6 and 42.5 per cent, respectively. (2) Organic de- 
mentia and alcoholic psychoses represent the lowest heredi- 
tary psychoses. 

A more careful study of the table reveals the interesting 
fact that the hereditary influences are greatest at the age 
when the psychoses are most prone to appear. To illustrate 
this, the diagrams following Table XVII have been prepared. 
In these diagrams the ordinates represent the ages of onset 
of the mental diseases, and the abscissas the percentages of 
hereditary cases. The white in a similar manner represents 
the number of cases having their onsets at the different ages. 

* Senile cases as classified in the tables include also pre-senile dementia. 
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TabU XVIIL 

Table XVIII reveals the following: (1) The laborers, 
shop-hands, and domestics who become insane are espec- 
ially prone to dementia precox, while there are relatively 
few housewives, store employees, and teachers afflicted with 
this form of mental disease. (2) Periodical insanity is most 
frequent among the housewives, domestics, store employees, 
and teachers, and comparatively infrequent among the 
laborers. (3) Alcoholic insanity is more prominent among 
the laborers and shop-hands. (4) Senile dementia is very 
prominent among the insane farmers and housewives and 
notably infrequent in the remaining occupations. (5) De- 
mentia paralytica is proportionately large among the shop- 
hands and the store employees. (6) Melancholia is largely 
a mental disease among housewives and teachers. (7) Or- 
ganic dementia is most frequent among- laborers, farmers, 
and store employees. (8) Epileptic insanity is markedly 
infrequent among the housewives and teachers. 



Appendix. 

The table in the appendix is added for the purpose of 
direct comparison of the insane population of the State for 
the various periods by counties and general nativity with 
the insane computed in a similar manner. It will be noticed 
that, although Windham County in the first period had a very 
large percentage of foreigners, it had a very low percentage 
of insane. In the next decade, however, there is a large in- 
. crease of the foreign insane from this county, and the per- 
centage of increase in the insane is the largest in the State. 

This table also gives the increase of insane compared with 
the increase of population, and shows that, whereas from 1880 
to 1890 there was a larger proportional increase of insane, 
from 1890 to 1900 the proportional increase has been very 
slight. 
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APPENDIX. 
Summary of rach County by Prriods and Gbnkral Nativity. 







i 


|§ 


i 


1 


3^ 


if 


Fairfield: 
















1868-1880 


16.0% 


.17.9% 


33.3% 


18.6% 


.19% 






1880-1800 


16.9 


20.1 


34.2 


22.8 


.30 


112JB% 


33.9% 


1880-1000 


16.9 


20.2 


36.4 


24.8 


.30 


25.1 


22.7 


1868-1900 


16.1 




34.6 










Litchfield: 
















1868-1880 


6.6 


8.3 


21.5 


14.2 


.16 






1880-1890 


6.6 


7.1 


32.2 


18.5 


.27 


88.6 


3.0 


1890-1900 


6.3 


7.0 


27.3 


21.8 


.29 


27 JJ 


18.6 


1868-1900 


6.4 




27.9 










Windham: 
















1868-1880 


2.1 


7.0 


9.6 


24.4 


.07 






1880-1880 


3.3 


6.0 


26.0 


26.9 


.19 


183.9 


2.0 


1890-1900 


2.9 


6.1 


32.0 


27.0 


.21 


17.0 


3.7 


1868-1900 


2.9 




26.1 










Tolland: 
















1868-1880 


3.8 


3.8 


21.8 


19.6 


J22 






1880-1890 


3.4 


3.3 


40.2 


28.0 


.36 


67.2 


4.0 


1880-1900 


2.6 


2.6 


32.6 


23.6 


.38 


3.2 


2.2 


1868-1900 


3.1 




33.0 










Hartford: 
















1868-1880 


20.3 


20.1 


41.1 


22.8 


.21 






1880-1880 


20.4 


19.7 


41.3 


24.6 


.37 


88.0 


17.3 


1890-1900 


22.7 


21.0 


47.7 


27.6 


.41 


47.9 


32.7 


1868-1900 


21.6 




46.1 










New Haven: 
















1868-1880 


25.0 


23.5 


40.1 


23.8 


.22 






1880-1890 


27.3 


28.0 


43.7 


22.6 


.36 


107.3 


33.5 


1890-1900 


26.7 


29.6 


42.9 


28.9 


.36 


28.8 


28.7 


1868-1900 


26.7 




42.7 










New London : 
















186»-1880 


11.0 


11.7 


37.1 


10.9 


.22 






1880-1890 


8.3 


10.2 


37.2 


21.4 


.28 


33.6 


4.7 


1890-1900 


8.7 


9.1 


32.2 


22.2 


.37 


38.0 


7.9 


1868-1900 


9.1 




86.0 










Middlesex: 
















1868-1880 


11.1 


6.7 


31.0 


16.7 


.44 






1880-1890 


8.6 


6.2 


30.7 


27.6 


.69 


46.2 


11.0 


1890-1900 


6.7 


4.6 


30.6 


22.4 


.67 


8.4 


5.6 


1868-1900 


8.2 




30.7 










Total: 
















1868-1880 


100. 


100. 


36.2 


20.8 


.22 






1880-1890 


100. 


100. 


38.7 


26.1 


.36 


87.8 


19.8 


1890-1900 


100. 


100. 


39.6 


26.2 


.36 


33.1 


21.7 


1868-1900 


100. 




38.6 
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In giving out the results of this study, the author realizes 
the incompleteness of the work from a sociological standpoint. 
A complete work would necessarily inquire into the causes 
and relate the facts disclosed to the sociological factors which 
are inherent in the various communities making up the State. 
Whatever deductions have been made and whatever conclu- 
sions have been drawn, it is necessary to keep in mind, are 
based on the figures for Connecticut only, and they may be 
subject to considerable variation, when other States are 
studied in the same way. The deductions are not general ; 
for, to be such, it would be incumbent upon a single individual 
to go laboriously over the histories of the insane of many 
States. The figures are given out for Connecticut, however, 
with the hope that the alien of other States may be more 
thoroughly and systematically studied in the future than in 
the past, and that the sociological, environmental, and per- 
sonal causes which incite mental disturbances may soon be 
disclosed for the benefit of a humanized people. 
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URBAN AND RURAL NEW ENGLAND. 
By Wiluam B. Bailet. 



For some time interest has been growing in the problem 
presented by the decay of the rural towns in New England, 
and numerous articles have been written upon it. There 
is, however, a singular absence of accurate statistical in- 
formation upon the subject; and it is to state facts, rather 
than to propose remedies, that this article is written. It 
is generally imderstood that the small towns have been los- 
ing in population during recent years; but how great has 
been the loss, or from what decade it dates, is not so well 
known. No scientific discussion of the subject can be car- 
ried on, and no remedies proposed, until such study has 
been made. 

There had been considerable manufacture on a small scale 
in New England during the eighteenth century. The col- 
onies had largely imported manufactured articles, and ex- 
ported raw materials. In 1807 the imports amounted to 
$138,500,000 and the exports to over $108,000,0()0. Then 
came the Embargo Act, and our imports fell to $57,000,000 
and exports to $22,400,000 in one year. This prohibition 
of foreign trade necessitated the home manufacture of goods, 
and from this period dates the rapid growth of our indus- 
tries.* The manufacturing towns grew rapidly, but the 

•F. W. Taassiff. "The Tariff History of the United States." 4th edition, pp. 16. 17. 
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country districts were prosperous with their small mills and 
agricultm'e. Before the Erie Canal was opened, there was 
little competition in the raising of cereals, for grain could 
not be transported more than a hundred miles by wagon 
without losing its value. 

There may have been as many of the yoimg men and 
women who left the coimtry towns for the cities at this period 
as there are at present; but the size of families was so much 
greater that several sons or daughters could go to the city to 
make a fortime, and the old place be kept in the family and 
carried on to a profit by some member who considered it a 
privilege to inherit it. But about 1850 there came a change. 
The discovery of gold in California enticed many to try their 
fortune in this land of promise. The prairies of the Central 
West began to be settled, and sometimes a large party would 
leave a small town in New England to settle in the new coimtry. 
The new town would then bear the name of the old one they 
had left. Then, too, there came the building of the rail- 
roads; and, as these pushed westward, they brought grain 
to the cities of the East, which imdersold the product of the 
New England farms. As the cattle appeared on the vast 
ranges of the West, they left the pastures of the hill towns 
in the East. The small industries, which had in many cases 
made the country towns prosperous, were now moved to the 
larger cities, where there were better means of commimica- 
tion, a larger supply of labor, and the economies that go 
with combination. As a result of these varied causes, the 
country towns declined; and the young men and women 
went in large numbers either to the cities or to the farms of 
the West. 

Two different tasks are attempted in this paper: first, to 
determine the relative rates of increase, since 1850, of the 
places of different sizes in New England; and, secondly, to 
see if, at present, the constitution of the population is differ- 
ent in the cities from that in the country districts. 

It was decided to group the population under six heads, — 
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places with a population greater than 100,000, 50,000 to 
100,000, 25,000 to 50,000, 10,000 to 25,000, 4,000 to 10,000, 
and under 4,000. It would have been a comparatively 
easy matter to find out from the successive censuses the 
numbers living in places of these different sizes; but it was 
felt that the value of the study would be increased if a list 
was made of the places imder each head in 1900, and the 
growth of the groups thus composed was traced from 1850. 
The same places would thus be grouped together all the 
way. A difficulty was soon encountered. Towns have been 
set off from others in some cases, and in a very few two or 
three have been drawn upon to form a new one. Where 
these places fell within the same group in 1900, no rearrange- 
ment was necessary; but where, for example, one place fell 
within the group of cities between 10,000 and 25,000, and 
the other within the group between 4,000 and 10,000, it 
was decided to include both within the former head. The 
only alternative would have been to determine the popula- 
tion on the territory which had been set off at the censuses 
prior to the date of division, and this was impossible. There- 
fore, the distribution of the population of 1900 in the tables 
showing growth is not exactly the same as in the tables show- 
ing static conditions; but, as these sets of tables are not used 
for purposes of comparison, the difference will cause no error 
in the results. 

TABLE I .♦ 
Growth of Population of Nbw England by Dbcadbs. 





1900. 


1890. 


1880. 


1870. 


1860. 


1860. 


New England 


6.602.017 


4.700.746 


4,010.629 


3.487.921 


3.136,283 


2,728.116 


Places over 100,000 in 1900 


1,067.800 


826.721 


637.830 


466,141 


306.769 


227.312 


fiO.000 to 100,000 


813,188 


689.018 


433.006 


326.067 


244.036 


163.886 


26,000 to 60.000 


600.353 


381.»17 


266.487 


188.476 


138.196 


93.992 


10.000 to 26.000 " " 


8OT.306 


712,793 


Ma678 


444,162 


358.173 


272.836 


4.000 to 10.000 ** 


773,666 


675,687 


673.375 


488.167 


420.641 


363.860 


Places under 4.000 '* ** 


1.639.704 


1,515.679 


1.660.063 


1.6M.931 


1.667,478 


1,606.241 



*A11 the tables given in this article have been formed from fiflrureB in a 
United States Census. When abbreviations are given. M. stands for male, F. for 
female, and T. for the total of the two sexes. 
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In Table I. we have the growth of the population since 
1850. If we take, for example, the numbers in 1900 in cit- 
ies from 50,000 to 100,000, we have 813,188. Taking the 
corresponding number for 1850, we must not infer that there 
were 163,885 living in cities which were at that time between 
50,000 and 100,000 in size, but that the area which contained 
513,188 people in 1900 held 163,885 m 1850. The towns 
under 4,000 contained 27.5 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion in 1900; while in 1850 these same towns held 58.8 per 
cent, of the inhabitants. While the population of the small 
towns had fallen from 1,606,241 to 1,539,704, that of the 
rest of the States had increased from 1,121,875 to 4,052,313. 



TABLE n. 
CoMPAaATivB Growth of the Population bt Decades. 





1900. 


1890. 


1880. 


1870. 


1860. 


1860. 


New England 


205.0 


172.3 


147.0 


127.9 


114.9 


100.0 


Cities over 100.000 in 1900 


469.8 


363.3 


280.6 


200.7 


134.9 


100.0 


fiObOOO to 100.000 '• " 


496.2 


350.4 


264.4 


199.0 


148.9 


lOOJ) 


25,000 to 60,000 " " 


632.4 


406.3 


283.6 


200.6 


147.0 


100.0 


10,000 to 25,000 " ** 


328.9 


261.3 


198.2 


162.8 


131.3 


lOOJ) 


4,000 to 10,000 " " 


212,7 


186.7 


157.6 


134.2 


115.6 


100.0 


Places under 4.000 " ** 


96.9 


94.4 


97.1 


98.7 


103.8 


lOOU) 



These changes are made more apparent by a study -of 
Table II., which gives the growth of the population from 
1850 to 1900. In this case the numbers in 1850 are reduced 
to the base of 100. During the entire period the total popu- 
lation has a little more than doubled. The size of the cit- 
ies over 25,000 is about five times what it was fifty years 
ago, places from 10,000 to 25,000 about three times, from 
4,000 to 10,000 about twice as large, while the towns under 
4,000 have not held their own. There appears to be some 
connection between the size of cities and their rate of increase. 
This increase is of course intensified bv the fact that 
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only cities of rapid growth have been included in the upper 
classes; and, if the cities had been grouped according to 
their population in 1850, the same results would not have 
been obtained. This exceptional growth of the larger cities 
has been due, principally, to the factory system. The more 
purely manufacturing cities over 25,000 have increased from 
136,402 to 782,519 during the past five decades.* This 
gives a comparative growth from 100 to 573.5. The popu- 
lation of the other cities in the same groups has grown from 
100 to but 458.4. We can thus see the effect of manufact- 
ure in hastening this growth. 



TABLE IlL 
Pkbcbntile Growth of Pofulation by Dbcadbs. 





180(hl900. 


188(V^. 


1870-80. 


1880-70. 


1860-60. 


New Rnffland . - . . . 




19.0 
29.3 
38.1 
31.0 
26.9 
14.6 
1.0 


17.2 
29.5 
36.0 
43.3 
31.8 
17.8 
2.8t 


16.0 
39.8 
32.8 
41.4 
21.7 
17.6 
1.6t 


^1.3 
48.7 
33.6 
36.4 
24.0 
16.1 
4.9t 


14t9 


Places oTer 100,000 in 1900 
60.000 to 100,000 ** " 
26.000 to 00.000 •• •* 
lOOOO to 26,000 ** ** 
4.000 to lOOOO ** ** 
Placet under 4,000 " " 




84.9 
48.9 
47.0 
81.3 
16.6 
8.8 



The increase by decades is shown more clearly by Table 
III. With the single exception of the period during the Civil 
War there has been a constantly increasing rate of growth. 
In the decades ending in 1860 and 1900 it was most rapid 
for cities from 50,000 to 100,000; in 1870, for cities over 
100,000; in 1880 and 1890, for cities from 25,000 to 50,000. 
It seems remarkable that the. most rapid rate of increase 
for cities over 100,000 should have been from 1860 to 1870. 
In fact, the growth of Worcester and Fall River during this 

•These cities are Manchester, N.H.: Fall River, Haverhill, Holyoke, Law- 
rence. Lowell, Lynn, New Bedford, and TanntoD, Mass.; Bridgeport, Merlden, 
New Britain, and Waterbnry, Conn.; and Pawtucket, R.I. 

t Decrease. 
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decade was over 74 per cent. Places from 4,000 to 10,000 
barely maintained the rate of growth of the preceding dec- 
ade, while for all of the others there was a decided loss. 
Places between 25,000 and 100,000 grew most rapidly in 
the decade ending 1860, while those between 4,000 and 25,000 
had their maximum from 1880 to 1890. The small towns 
grew most rapidly before 1860; and since then, with the ex- 
ception of a slight increase since 1890, there has been a 
steady decrease. In fact there were over -100,000 more people 
in these same coimtry towns in 1860 than there are at pres- 
ent. We see from this that the rural depopulation consti- 
tutes a real problem. 

The remainder of the article will be devoted to the study 
of the composition of the population of New England at the 
present day, in order to determine if there are any decided 
distinctions between the country towns and the cities of 
different size. 



Classification bt Sex of thk Total PotulAtiok in 1900. 









Actual Numbers. 


On Base of ijooo. 




Total. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Male. 


Female 


NewEDffland . . . 


6.602.017 


2,763.796 


2,828,221 


1,000.0 


494.3 


606.7 


Cities over 100.000 






1,067,800 


6'23.178 


644,622 


191.0 


93.6 


97.4 


60.000 to 100.000 . 






762.049 


368,138 


303,911 


136.3 


66.8 


70.6 


26,000 to 60.000 






488,209 


237.701 


260,606 


87.4 


42.5 


4441 


10,000 to 25,000 . 






832,700 


402,797 


429,903 


149.1 


72.2 


76J 


4,000 to 10.000 . . 






825,864 


. 406,004 


420,860 


147.7 


72.4 


76J 


Places tinder 4.000 






1,615,396 


826.978 


788,417 


288.6 


147.8 


140.7 



There are 64,425 more females than males m New Eng- 
land. In the places over 4,000 there is an excess of females 
amoimting to 102,986, but in the country districts the males 
predominate to the number of 38,561. For the entire area 
there are 494.3 males to 505.7 females, but in the groups 
of places over 4,000 the males are never more than 490.4 
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to 1,000 of total population. In the places under 4,000 there 
are, however, 512.0 males to 488.0 females. This excess 
of females in the cities is due to a variety of causes. The 
greater rate of mortality among males would naturally 
tend to reduce their nimibers. This cause would also act 
in the country districts, but the more hazardous occupations 
in which men engage are usually foimd in the cities. In 
the cities of the registration area the death-rate for males 
in 1900 was 2.3 per 1,000 higher than for females, while in 
the rural districts the excess for males was but 0.8 per 1,000.* 
The opportimities for employment in the country are prin- 
cipally open to men. Women are more dependent upon 
their friends than men, and therefore do not take kindly to 
the life of a servant in a small town. The occupations 
which are open to wopien are, as a rule, to be found in the 
cities. Those places which have kept their mamifactures 
have grown so that they now contain more than 4,000 in- 
habitants, while the rural districts have lost in numbers. 
The women in search of work have therefore left the small 
towns and gone to the neighboring cities. Women are great 
migrants for a short distance, but do not take long jour- 
neys to get employment. 

Clas&^ication by Sex of the Native-born Population in 1900. 









Actual Numbers. 


On Base of l,ooo. 




Total. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Male. 


Female. 


New England . 
Places over 100.000 
eaooo to 100.000 . 

26.000 to 50.000 . . 
10.000 to 26.000 . . 
4.000 to 10.000 . . 

Places under 4.000 






4.146.780 
696.320 
506.417 
330.497 
604.328 
623.434 

1.386.784 


2.048.171 
343.993 
246,320 
160,826 
291.461 
303.812 
701,770 


2,098.609 
362,327 
260.097 
169,672 
312.877 
319.622 
684,014 
• — 


1,000.0 
168.0 
122.1 
79.7 
146.8 
160.3 
334.1 


493.9 
83.0 
694 
38.8 
70.3 
73.2 

169.2 


606.1 
85.0 
62.7 
40.9 
75.6 
77.1 

164.9 



•Twelfth Cendus of the United States, vol. iii. p. Ixiv. 
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Among the native-bora there are almost exactly 50,000 
more females than males; and the relation between the 
sexes is 493.9 to 506.1, — a slightly greater excess of females 
than in the total population. The females outnimiber the 
males in all the groups over 4,000, but in the small towns 
the males predominate. 



Classification bt See of thb Fokbion-bobn Population in 1900. 









Actual Numbeis. 


On Base of 1,000. 




Total. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Male. 


Female. 


NewEncrland . . . 


1.446,237 


716,625 


729,612 


1,000.0 


496.1 


004.9 


Places over 100,000 






371,48(1 


179,180 


192,290 


2ff7.1 


124X) 


133.1 


60,000 to 100,000 . 






200,632 


121,818 


188,814 


176.9 


84.3 


924 


2S,000 to 00,000. . 






107.712 


76,876 


80336 


109.1 


03.2 


06.9 


10,000 to 20,000 . . 






228,372 


111,316 


117,026 


108.0 


77.0 


81.0 


4.000 to laooo . . 






202,430 


101,192 


101,238 


140.1 


70.0 


70.1 


Places under 4,000 






228,611 


120,206 


104,408 


108.8 


MS 


T2.2 



We might expect to find that among the foreign-bora 
the males would lead, but this is not the case. There are 
14,000 more females among this class; but the numbers are 
more nearly equal than with the native-bom, — 495.1 to 
504.9. Throughout most of the coimtry, among the foreign- 
bora, the males are in excess; but in New England peculiar 
conditions have prevailed. When the people of a coimtry 
begin to migrate, the single men or married men without 
their families are the first to leave. Later the wives go to 
join their husbands, and finally single women often go to 
take places which have been assured them. These young 
women do not leave until there is a colony of their friends 
or relatives in some place in the new world. New England 
has more of the Irish than of any other nationality. Thej'' 
began to come in large numbers before 1850, and since 1870 
the women have arrived to take employment as servants or 
in the factories. At present a woman with a knowledge 
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of English has perhaps a better chance to obtain immediate 
employment than a man. The demand for servants is con- 
tinually greater than the supply. The building of steam 
railroads in New England was largely completed two decades 
ago, and there is not the demand for male labor in this line 
which formerly existed. Agriculture has not been very 
profitable; and the farm hands have gone farther west, some, 
like the Scandinavians, to take up new land, others to work 
by the month. The textile industries of Eastern New Eng- 
land have furnished emplojrment to thousands of foreign- 
bom women. Less than one-sixth of the foreign-bom are 
in the coimtry districts, while more than a third of the 
native-bom are in places under 4,000. 



Classification bt Sbz of thk Nativb Whitbs of Natiyb Pasents 

IN 1900. 









Actual Nnmbers. 


On Base of 1,000. 




Total. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Male. 


Female. 


New England . . . 


2.611.110 


1,243,718 


1.2674302 


1,000.0 


496.4 


604.6 


Places oyer 100.000 






288.682 


143,314 


146.248 


114.9 


67.1 


678 


60.00010100,000 , 






247.700 


120.774 


126,936 


98.6 


48.1 


60.5 


25.000 to 00.000. . 






160.768 


78,336 


82,422 


64.0 


31.2 


32.8 


10.000 to 26.000. . 






336.064 


161.120 


• 178,936 


133.6 


64.2 


69.3 


4.000tO 10.000 . . 






386.866 


188.181 


196,075 


164.1 


76.0 


79.1 


Places under 4.000 






1,002.161 


661,984 


6*0,177 


434.9 


219.8 


216.1 



Equality between the sexes is more nearly reached among 
the native whites of native parents than in any other group. 
The numbers per thousand are 495.4 and 504.6. The 
reason is, as in all cases there are more females in places over 
4,000, and more males in the small towns, that 43 per cejit. 
of this class are in the country districts. They do not fur- 
nish their share of the population in the places over 10,000, 
but below this line they fumish a greater proportion than 
any other class. 
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Classification by Sex of the Native Whites of Fobbion Pabbnts 

IN 1900. 









Actual Numbers. 


On Base of 1,000. 




Total. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Male.- 


Female. 


New England . 
Places over 100,000 
60,000 to 100,000 . 
26.000 to 60.000. . 
10.000 to 26,000. . 
4,000 to 10.000 . . 

Places under 4,000 






1,679,044 
388,326 
248,661 
166,308 
260.976 
231.196 
283.686 


777.143 
191.140 
120,816 
80.896 
126,600 
113,164 
144.039 


801,901 
197.186 
127.836 
86.413 
134,476 
118.044 
188,947 


1.000.0 
246.0 
167.6 
106.4 
166.4 
146.4 
179.3 


482.1 
121.1 
76.6 
61.3 
80.2 
71.7 
91.3 


607.9 
124.9 
8L0 
64.1 
86.2 
74.7 
88.0 



The native whites of foreign parents show the greatest 
disparity between the sexes of any class which has been 
studied, the males furnishing but 492.1 in 1,000. About 
a fourth of this class are foimd in cities over 100,000, whereas 
among those of native parents less than one-eighth are in 
these large cities. But in places under 4,000 the males lead. 



Classification bt Sex of thb Neobobs in 1900. 









Actual Numbers. 


On Base of 1.000. 




Total. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Male. 


Female. 


New England . . . 


69,009 


28,679 


30,620 


1,000.0 


483.6 


616.4 


Places over 100,000 






20.723 


10.167 


ia666 


360.6 


1T2.0 


178.6 


60.000 to 100.000 . 






11,096 


6.261 


6,836 


187.7 


89.0 


98.7 


26,000 to 60.000 , . 






3,728 


1.748 


1.980 


63.1 


29.6 


33.5 


10.000 to 26.000. . 






8,667 


3,943 


4.624 


146.0 


66.7 


78.3 


4,000 to 10,000 . . 






6,337 


2,604 


2.833 


90.3 


42.4 


47.9 


Places under 4,000 






9.648 


4,^6 


4.692 


163.3 


83.9 


79.4 



It is among the negroes that we note the greatest diflference. 
Here we find only 483.6 males to 516.4 females. The reason 
for this is that they are largely confined to the cities. Over 
63 per cent, of the negroes are in cities over 50,000, and less 
than a sixth of them in the country. 
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Whether any class in the population has a large or 
small proportion of males seems to depend upon the per- 
centage of that class which lives in the cities. City life, 
and that especially in places \^here the textile industry pre- 
vails, attracts women; and, if we have given the proportion 
of the population living in cities, we can make a good esti- 
mate of the relative numbers of the sexes. The labor of 
women is becoming increasingly mobile, and follows the 
demand for it. It does not appear to have been conmion 
that the supply of female labor in any place has determined 
the establishment of industry. A growing business has 
furnished demand, and migration the supply. 

TABLE IV. 



CI.A8SIFICATION OF POPULATION IN 1900 BY SeX AND 


Nationalitt on 


Babb 






or 1,000. 












England. 


Places 
over 


60.000 
to 


26,000 
to 


lOjJOO 


4,000 

to 


Places 
under 




100.000. 


100,000. 


60.000. 


26,000. 


10,000. 


4.000. 


Total popala-l» 
tion. . . ,\f 


1,000.0 


1.000.0 


1,000.0 


1.000.0 


1,000.0 


1.000.0 


1,000.0 


494.3 


480.0 


483.1 


486.9 


483.7 


480.4 


612.0 


006.7 


610.0 


616.9 


613.1 


616.3 


609.6 


488.0 


IT. 


741.6 


662.1 


664.6 


676.9 


726.9 


764.9 


867.0 


Native-born . { jf. 


306.2 


322.2 


323.2 


329.3 


360.1 


367.9 


434 J{ 


(F. 


375.4 


329.9 


341.3 


347.6 


376.8 


387.0 


428.4 


(T. 


268.4 


317.9 


336JS 


323.1 


274.1 


246.1 


142.1 


Foreign-bom \ jf 


127.9 


167.8 


169.9 


157.6 


133.6 


122.6 


774^ 


(F.' 


130.6 


180.1 


176.6 


166.6 


140.5 


122.6 


64.6 


Native whites ( T. 


449.1 


270.2 


325.0 


328.3 


402.4 


468.6 


676.1 


Native par- < M. 


222.6 


131.2 


158.6 


160.6 


193.6 


227.9 


841.7 


ents . . . . ( F. 


226.6 


136.0 


166.6 


168.8 


206.9 


240.6 


334.4 


Native whites (T. 


282.4 


363.7 


326.2 


340.7 


313.# 


280.0 


176.0 


Foreign par- j M. 


139.0 


179.0 


168.6 


166.7 


161.9 


137.1 


80J 


ents. . . .CF. 


143.4 


184.7 


167.7 


176.0 


161JS 


142.9 


8B.0 


(T. 


10.6 


19.4 


14.6 


7.7 


10.3 


6.4 


6.0 


Negro . . Jm. 


6.1 


9.6 


6.9 


3.6 


4.7 


8.0 


3.1 


(F. 


6.6 


9.9 


7.7 


4.1 


6.6 


3.4 


2.9 

! 



Nationality (Table IV.). — 74 per cent, of the population 
is native-bom, and 26 per cent, foreign-bom. This gives 
a ratio of about 3 to 1, whereas for the whole coimtry it is 
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roughly 7 to 1. There is but one State in the Union, North 
Dakota, with a percentage of foreign-bom inhabitants larger 
than that of Massachusetts and Rhode Island. Over a third 
of the population of the cities over 25,000 is foreign-bom. It 
is a remarkable fact that the proportion of the foreign-bora, 
commencing with 14.2 per cent, in the coimtry towns, in- 
creases with each increase in the size of cities; while the 
converse of this holds for the native-bom. This shows to a 
peculiar degree the attraction of the large city for the for- 
eigner. It is in the large cities that the best opportxmities 
for unskilled help are to be found; and there, too, are the 
aggregations of his own nationality, where he feels most at 
home. This probably holds true for the Russians, Italians, 
Greeks, and Chinese more than for any other races. In the 
cities over 25,000 the native whites of foreign parents greatly 
outnumber the native whites of native parents, while in 'the 
places imder 4,000 the latter class is nearly four times as 
numerous as the former. With the single exception of the 
cities between 50,000 and 100,000 the ratio of the native 
whites of foreign parents steadily increases with the size of 
cities. The negroes concentrated in the large cities form the 
greatest of any class. Over 35 per cent, of them are in cit- 
ies over 100,000. In the cities over 50,000 their proportion 
surpasses all others, while in places under 10,000 they have 
the smallest percentage of any class. In the cities over 
25,000, 41.5 per cent, of the total population is foimd, while 
for negroes 60.1 per cent., foreign-bom 54.3 per cent., native 
whites of foifeign parents 51.0 per cent., native-bom 37.0 
per cent., and native whites of native parents only 27.7 per 
cent. This seems to show that there is a steady migration 
from the country to the cities. Those possessing little prop- 
erty and coming from a distance, like the foreign-bom 
and negroes, find their way there at once. The children of 
the foreign-bora stay in the cities where they are born; while 
the native whites of native parents, bom in the country 
and kept there by the property they hold, gravitate less to 
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the cities. Although the foreigner goes to the small town 
in some instances, he has not yet done so in sufficient num- 
bers to repair the drain. 

Age, — ^When we come to the distribution of the popula- 
tion by age groups, it is impossible to distinguish between 
the places of different size under 25,000, so that these have 
been grouped imder one head. But above this the same 
classification has been preserved, and these groups are suffi- 
cient to enable us to trace numerous distinctions. The 
various classes have been divided into four age groups: under 
15, from 15 to 35, from 35 to 65, and over 65. There remains 
a number with age imknown, but it is comparatively small. 
It was thought best in this division of the subject to introduce 
only the tables of percentages, as these are much better 
for purposes of comparison than those giving the actual 
numbers in each group. 



TABLE V. 
Total Population in 1900 Classified by Sbx and Aob on Base op i,ooo. 





All 
Agres. 


Under 
16. 


16 to 36. 


36 to 66. 


Over 65. 


Afire un- 
known. 


NewEDgland . . . 


(T. 

Jm. 


1,000.0 
494.3 


274.1 
137.4 


360.4 
177.0 


303.9 
160.9 


68.9 
27.2 


2.7 
1.8 




(F. 


606.7 


136.7 


183.4 


153.0 


31.7 


0.9 


Cities over 100.000 . . 


\li 


1,000.0 
490.0 


274.8 
137.6 


389.6 
189.0 


296.4 
145.7 


36.9 
16.6 


3.3 
2.3 




If. 


610.0 


137.3 


200.6 


149.7 


21.4 


1.0 


60,000 to 100,000 . . . 


(T. 


1,000.0 
483.1 


271.3 
136.2 


389.3 
186.7 


294.5 
141.7 


41.9 
17.6 


3.0 
2.0 




(F. 


616.9 


136.1 


202.6 


162.8 


24.4 


1.0 


26,000 to 60,000 . . . 


IT. 
JM. 


1,000.0 
486.9 


291.9 
145.2 


378.7 
182.2 


286.0 
140.6 


40.9 
17.4 


2.5 
1.6 




CF. 


613.1 


146.7 


196.6 


145.6 


23JS 


0.9 


Places under 26.000 . 


(T. 


1,000.0 
499.4 


272.1 
136.8 


341.4 
170.1 


311.6 
156.3 


72.6 
31.5 


2.6 
1.7 


■ 


(F. 


600.6 


136.3 


171.3 


166.2 


38.0 


0.8 



Turning to the total population (Table V.), we find that 
almost exactly two-thirds are between 16 and 65 years of 
age, leaving at least one-third who by reason of their years 
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are unable to support themselves. For those under 15 3rears 
there seems to be but small diflference except in cities from 
25,000 to 50,000, where they are most numerous. From 
Table IV. we see that there is a particularly large propor- 
tion of native whites of foreign parents in these cities; and, 
since they are very largely in the early age groups, this would 
account for the great number of children. But, when we 
come to the productive age groups from 15 to 65, there are 
marked differences. In the largest cities there are the most 
to be f oimd, and the mmiber regularly decreases until we come 
to the smallest towns. The number per 1,000 for cities 
over 100,000 is 685.0; from 50,000 to 100,000, 683.8; from 
25,000 to 50,000, 664.7; and, under 25,000, 652.9. The 
niraiber between 15 and 35 is particularly small in the coun- 
try districts, probably due to the fact that many of the youth 
have gone to the cities to complete an education. To many, 
city life seems to offer varied advantages that cannot be 
obtained in the country. Yotmg women go to the cities 
for employment as stenographers or book-keepers; while 
the young men see that the great prizes in business are in 
the large cities, and hope that they may obtain one. When 
we come to the groups over 65 years, we find that nearly 
twice as many per 1,000 are in the small places as in the 
cities over 100,000. If we could obtain the figures for the 
places under 4,000 alone, it is probable that the distinction 
would be even more marked. The reasons for this difference 
are apparent. Even if the death-rates in the city and coun- 
try were equal, we should have proportionately fewer in the 
older age groups in the city; for the population there is largely 
recruited by immigration, and these new arrivals are gen- 
erally between 15 and 40. The higher birth-rate in the 
cities intensifies this. Then, too, many who have spent the 
more active years of life in the city, go to the country for 
their declining years. 

The number of males and females under 15 years is nearly 
equal, and there are but slight differences in this respect be- 
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tween the cities of various sizes. This is because migration 
does not affect the children [to any great extent, and the 
births are divided very nearly equally between the sexes. 
After 15 there is no case where the males equal the females 
in numbers except between 35 and 65 in the places under 
25,000. If we had the places imder 4,000 separated from 
the others, we should doubtless find in all age groups, ex- 
cept that over 65, a majority of males in these small towns. 



TABLE VI. 
Natiyb-bobn Population in 1900 Classified by Sbx and Age on Base 

OF 1,000. 





All 
Ages. 


Under 

16. 


16 to 35. 


35 to 66. 


Over 66. 


Age on- 
known. 




(T. 


1,000.0 


346.6 


331.3 


262.8 


67.9 


2.6 


New England . . . 


]m. 


493.9 


173.3 


163.2 


129.1 


26.6 


1.7 




(F. 


606.1 


172.2 


168.1 


133.7 


31.3 


0.8 




(T. 


1,000.0 


887.0 


368.4 


221.4 


29.2 


4.0 


Cities over 100.000. . 


JM. 


494.0 


193.7 


m.i 


108.3 


12.0 


2.9 




CF. 


606.0 


193.3 


181.3 


113.1 


17.2 


1.1 




IT. 


1,000.0 


372.2 


348.0 


,238.4 


38.0 


3.4 


fiO»000 to 100,000 . . . 


]m. 


486.4 


186.9 


169.7 


112.8 


16.6 


2.4 




(F. 


613.6 


186.3 


178.3 


125.6 


22.4 


1.0 




'l'^'- 


1,000.0 


897.0 


336.6 


228.^ 


36.8 


2.4 


26»000 to 60^000 . . . 


JM- 


486.6 


197.7 


162.2 


109.7 


16.5 


1,4 




CF. 


613.6 


199.3 


173.4 


118.5 


21.3 


1.0 




IT. 


1,000.0 


322.7 


320.2 


283.1 


72.0 


2.0 


Places under 2S,000 . 


-;m. 


496.3 


162.3 


168.6 


140.3 


33.9 


1.3 




(F. 


603.7 


160.4 


161.7 


142.8 


38.1 


0.7 



In the native-bom (Table VI.) we have a population 
which has been affected only indirectly by foreign immi- 
gration, and the distribution of the population has been 
brought about more by birth and death rates. We can 
thus see whether economic and social forces tend to affect 
the age classification of the cities of different sizes. Under 
15 years there are 34.5 per cent, of this portion of the popu- 
lation, while only 27.4 per cent, of the total population is 
in the same age group. Two-thirds of the total population 
are between 15 and 65 years, while less than three-fifths 
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of the native-bom fall within the same group. The pro- 
portion over 65 varies but little. When we compare the 
various groups of native-bom under 15 by size of city, we 
find grave differences. In no case are there within 5 per 
cent, as many children in places imder 25,000 as in any 
group over this, and m one case the figure is as high as 7.5 
per cent. This is partially due to the lower birth-rate in 
the country, partially to the presence of more old per- 
sons which reduces the proportion of the yoimg, and in 
part to the fact that, when children get to be from 10 to 
12 years of age, they are often taken to the city to be edu- 
cated. Economic forces cannot act upon a class at this 
early age. From 15 to 35 there are proportionately fewer 
in the small than the large places. In fact, as the size of 
city increases, so does the proportion within this active age 
group increase in regular order. This is the result of migra- 
tion. The young men and women go to the cities to enjoy 
the greater social, educational, and business opportimities 
which are there offered. When we pass the 35th year, we 
meet with a change. In the succeeding group there are 
about 5 per cent, more in the small than in the large places. 
As the cities are recruited not only by a high birth-rate, 
but by the migration of the youth from the country, we 
should expect that there would be relatively fewer in the 
higher age groups than in the country districts where causes 
opposed to these are at work. Then, too, the higher death- 
rate of the cities reduces the numbers in this group. The 
effect of greater mortality is more noticeable in the highest 
age group, including those over 65. We find the represent- 
atives of this group twice as nimierous in the places under 
25,000 as in those over this number. This is largely, as 
before stated, traceable to the high death-rate of the cities; 
but there is also the tendency to retire to the old home in 
the country for the remaining years of life. 

Under 15 there are more boys than girls. This is due 
solely to the proportion between the sexes at birth; for, with 
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the exception of a very few years after 20, the death-rate 
of males is always higher than that for females. From this 
age forward there is always a majority of females. It is 
unfortmiate that we could not separate the places under 
4,000, but it was impossible to do so. Had this been done, 
we should probably have found the males outnumbering 
the females in all age groups imder 65. Above this age the 
females might have led, but it is entirely problematical. 



TABLE VII. 

FOBKION-BOBN POPULATION IN 1900 CLASSIFIED BT SSX AND AOE ON BaSB 

OF 1,000. 





All 
Ages. 


Under 
16. 


16 to 36. 


35 to 66. 


Over 
66. 


Age un- 
sown. 


New England. . . 


J£. 


1,000.0 
496.1 


69.6 
34.4 


444.2 
216.6 


421.6 
213.4 


61.6 
28.7 


8.2 

2.1 




(F. 


604.9 


36.1 


227.7 


208.2 


32.8 


1.1 


Places over 100.000 . 


iT. 


1.000.0 
482.3 


64.4 
32.1 


448.4 
211.3 


434.3 
216.0 


61.3 
22.0 


1.6 
0.9 * 




(f. 


617.7 


32.3 


237.1 


218.3 


29.3 


0.7 


50,000 to 100,000 . . 


i,T. 


1.000.0 
476.6 


71.3 
34.7 


471.2 
220.6 


406.5 
198.8 


49.8 
21.3 


2.2 . 
1.1 




(F. 


623.6 


36.6 


260-6 


206.7 


28.6 


1.1 


:i6.000 to 60.000 . . . 


(T. 


1,000.0 
487.4 


71.4 
36.0 


468.9 
224.1 


407.3 
206.0 


49.6 
21.3 


2.8 
2.0 




(F. 


612.6 


36.4 


244.8 • 


202.3 


28.3 


0.8 


Places under 26.000 . 


(T. 

]m. 


1,000.0 
611.4 


71.3 
36.6 


426.4 
216.1 


424.1 
219.6 


74.8 
37.1 


4.4 
3.1 




(F. 


488.6 


36.8 


209.3 


204.6 


37.7 


1.3 



Turning to the foreign-bom (Table VII.), we are con- 
fronted with entirely different conditions. Among the 
native-bom over a third of the population is under 15, while 
with the immigrants less than one-fourteenth is in this age 
group. 86.6 per cent, of the foreign-born are between 15 
and 65, compared to 59.4 per cent, of the native-born. The 
proportionate numbers over 65 years are about equal for 
the two classes, with the foreign-born slightly in the lead. 
Nothing should be concluded from this last statement as to 
the relative mortality of the two groups, for with the small 
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niunber of children among the foreign-bom there would of 
necessity be more in the higher age groups. But, on the 
other hand, the foreigners have been coming to New Eng- 
land in continually increasing numbers of late; and it is too 
early for many of the Italians and Russians to have reached 
this advanced age. They are quite largely in^ the age group 
between 35 and 65. It is never safe, without the classifi- 
cation of a group, to draw conclusions as to the rate of mor- 
tality. And, in fact, the crude death-rate of two groups 
serves as a poor criterion of their relative healthiness, unless 
the age classification is similar. 

The smallest number of children among the foreign-bom 
is found in the cities over 100,000. This is due to the fact 
that the single men and women are more common in the 
large centres. The reason for this is foimd in the crowding 
. of the late comers into the foreign quarters of the large 
cities. These latest arrivals, as is always the case when 
a nation is beginning to emigrate, are more often single. 
Therefore, the number of children is small. From 15 to 
35 the opposite is the case, and of this group {here are more 
in the large than in the small places. This class is composed 
of the more recent inunigrants who have come to the large 
centres, where numbers of the same nationality have already 
settled. Between the ages of 35 and 65 we find a peculiar 
distribution. In the cities between 25,000 and 100,000 there 
are comparatively few of this age group. The reason for 
this is not apparent on the surface, but is most likely the 
following. Before 1880 the immigrants settled principally 
in the few largest cities. Since then they have also come 
to the other cities of considerable size. A glance at the 
table will show that the numbers between 15 and 35 in the 
cities between 25,000 and 100,000 is higher than in any 
other groups, and between 35 and 65 is lower than any others. 
These immigrants have not been in the coimtry long enough 
to swell the numbers in the higher age groups. This same 
reasoning applies to the group over 65. The large numbers 
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found in the small places in the two upper age groups is 
due to different causes. It takes some time for an immigrant 
to save up enough money to buy a farm, and in a great 
many cases he stays in the city to work for several years 
before he buys his little place in the country. Thus the 
higher age group would be foimd better represented in the 
small towns. Then, too, life for a single person is not so 
attractive in the coimtry as in the city. Opportimities for 
domestic service and work in the factories attract the yoimg 
to the cities. The higher death-rate of the cities also tends 
to reduce the numbers of the old. 

There are more females than males under 15, regardless 
of the size of place. Between 15 and 35 there are more fe- 
males except in places under 25,000. The foreigners under 
35 are not often held to any place by ties of property, and 
are therefore free to follow their choice in selecting their 
place of residence. Social affinity, as among the Jews, may 
decide the question; but it is generally a purely economic 
motive. It is, therefore, interesting to note that in this 
active age group the males are more common in the coimtry, 
and the females in the city. This is almost wholly due to 
the fact that it is in the cities that the women find employ- 
ment best suited to their tastes and capabilities. The farms 
offer work to the men. Between 35 and 65 there are more 
males than females. But in the cities over 50,000 the females 
are in the majority. The great disparity lies in the places 
under 25,000, where the males are far more numerous. In 
the age group over 65 there are more females than males in 
every case, although in the group of smallest places the dif- 
ference is not appreciable. The predominance of females 
in this highest age group is due almost entirely to the higher 
mortality among males. 
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TABLE vm. 

Total Population in 1900 Classified by Skx. Age. and Nativity ok Base 

OF 1,000. 





All 
Ages. 


Under 
16. 


16 to 86. 


36 to 66. 


Over 
65. 


Age un- 
known. 


Total Population: 


It. 


1.000.0 


274.1 


360.4 


303.9 


68.9 


2.7 


New England . . 


M. 


4M.3 


187.4 


177.0 


160.9 


27.2 


1^ 




(F. 


606.7 


136.7 


183.4 


163.0 


31.7 


0.9 




(T. 


414JS 


114.9 


160.6 


121.6 


16.4 


1.* 


Places oyer 2S,000 . 


M. 


201.9 


67.4 


77.4 


09.4 


6.9 


0.8 




If, 


212.6 


67.6 


83.1 


62.1 


9US 


a4 




T. 


686.6 


169.2 


199.9 


182.4 


424S 


1.6 


Places under 26,000 


M. 


292.4 


80.0 


904 


91JS 


2a3 


14) 




If, 


293.1 


79.2 


100.3 


90.9 


22.2 


041 


NatiTe-bom: 


















CT. 


741.6 


266.3 


246.6 


194.9 


424) 


1.9 


New England . . 


M. 


866.2 


128.6 


121.0 


96.7 


19.7 


1.3 




If. 


876.4 


127.8 


124.6 


99.2 


23.2 


0.8 




Ct. 


274.8 


106.6 


96.0 


62.6 


9.2 


14) 


Places oyer 26,000 . 


M. 


194.8 


82.7 


47X) 


30.1 


3.8 


0.7 




fF. 


140.0 


62.8 


49.0 


32.6 


6.4 


0.3 




iT. 


4074) 


160.8 


149.6 


132.3 


33.7 


0.9 


Places under ^000 


M. 


281.9 


76.8 


74.0 


66.6 


16.9 


0.6 




fp. 


236.4 


76.0 


IM 


66.7 


17.8 


0.3 


Foreign-bom: 


[T. 


26S.4 


17.8 


114.8 


109.0 


164) 


0.8 


New England . . 


M. 


128.1 


8.9 


66.0 


66.2 


745 


045 




fr. 


130.3 


8.9 


68.8 


53.8 


84S 


0.3 




T. 


140.2 


9.4 


64US 


68.9 


7.2 


0.2 


Places over 26,000 . 


M. 


67.6 


4.7 


30.4 


29.3 


3.1 


ai 




fp. 


72.6 


4.7 


34.1 


2^6 


4.1 


ai 




{T. 


118.2 


8.4 


60.3 


60.1 


8.8 


0.6 


Places under 26,000 


M. 


60.6 


4.2 


26.6 


25.9 


4.4 


a4 




[F. 


67.7 


4.2 


24.7 


24.2 


4.4 


0J2 



Table VIII. has been introduced in order to show at a 
glance how the population is divided by sex, age, and nativ- 
ity with a base of 1,000. Thus it is possible to tell the num- 
ber of males among the foreign-bom between the ages of 15 
and 35 in places under 25,000. In order to reduce the size 
of the table without greatly impairing its value, the cities 
over 25,000 have been included imder one head. In the 
total population there are proportionately about 40 per cent, 
more^ children in the places under 25,000 than in those over 
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that number. Yet, when we take the age group over 65, the 
places of smaller size lead by about 150 per cent. So, too, 
with the native-bom. Under 15 years they are scarcely 
50 per cent, more numerous in the smaller places, but the 
disparity gradually increases imtil, over 65, there are nearly 
300 per cent, more in the coimtry districts. Among the 
foreign-bom there are more in the larger than in the smaller 
places, until the oldest group is reached, where the propor- 
tion is reversed. 

Conjugal Condition, — As was done when dealing with the 
age classification, so, when we take up the subject of the 
conjugal condition, the gross numbers are not given, but 
simply the percentages. 



TABLE IX. 

Total Population in 1900 Classified by Sbz and Conjugal Condition on 

Base of 1,000. 





England. 


Cities over 
100,000. 


60^000 to 
100.000. 


26.000 to 
60.000. 


Places 
under 26*000. 


Asvregate . . 


(T. 
. JM. 


1.000.0 
4M.3 


1,000.0 
490X) 


1.000.0 
483.1 


1,000.0 
486.9 


480.4 




(F. 


fi06.7 


610.0 


616.9 


613.1 


600.6 




'l"^- 


Ml .9 


978.3 


668.6 


666.8 


026.8 


Single .... 


. Jm. 


277.3 


280.6 


274.7 


282.6 


273.2 




(F. 


264.6 


282.8 


278.9 


283.2 


802.6 


MazTiod. . . . 


. Jm. 


387.6 
1M.7 


380.8 
181.3 


378.9 
189.6 


378.0 
186.9 


201.4 




(F. 


192.9 


179.6 


189.4 


186.1 


190.1 


Widowed . . . 


. Jm. 


61.6 
19.0 


61.4 
16.2 


62.1 
16.0 


66.8 
16.8 


67.8 
21.2 




(F. 


46.6 


46.2 


46.1 


41Z 


46.1 


Diyoioed . . . 


. Jm. 


3.4 
1.6 


2.5 
0.9 


2.6 
0.9 


2.2 
0.8 


4.0 
1.9 




(F. 


1.9 


1.6 


1.6 


1.4 


2.1 


Unknown . . . 


(T. 

. Jm. 


2.6 
1.8 


3.0 
2.1 


2.9 
2.0 


2.2 
1.3 


2.4 
1.7 




(F. 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.7 



Considering the total population (Table IX.), we find 
that 54.2 per cent, are single, 38.8 per cent, married, 6.4 per 
cent, widowed, and 0.3 per cent, divorced. As the size of 
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city increases, the proportion of single persons increases; 
and there are 5 per cent, more of this class in the cities over 
100,000 than in the places under 25,000. The married, 
widowed, and divorced persons are most numerous in the 
smaller places. These figures, however, show nothing but 
the numbers of each class in the cities of dififerent sizes. 
They are interesting for purposes of comparison, but they 
do not show conclusively the tendency of city life with re- 
gard to matrimony. To bring this point out clearly, we 
need to compare the numbers of single and married persons 
with the numbers in the different age groups. One popula- 
tion might have a larger number of children than another, 
so that the proportion of single persons would of necessity be 
large. In order to make a more careful study of this point, 
Table X. has been drawn up. If the Census had given the 
numbers of single, married persons, etc., by age groups for 
places as small as 25,000, the line of demarcation would have 
been drawn there; but this was done only for the total popu- 
lation of the States and the cities over 100,000. Therefore, 
in this table we must be contented with a comparison of the 
cities over this number and those below. This is not as sat- 
isfactory as the other tables, but it is the best that can be 
computed. 
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TABLE X. 

Total Population in 1900 Classified bt Srx, Ads, and Conjugal 
Condition on Base of i,ooo. 





All 
Affes. 


Under 
15. 


15 to 35. 


36 to 65. 


Over 65. 


Agre un- 
known. 




















[T. 


1,000.0 


1,000.0 


1,000.0 


1,000.0 


1,000.0 


1,000.0 


Cities over 100,000 . 


M. 


490.0 


500.3 


485.0 


493.3 


420.5 


6(19.0 




!f. 


610.0 


499.7 


516.0 


506.7 


679 JS 


301.0 




[T. 


1,000.0 


1,000.0 


1,000.0 


1,000.0 


1,000.0 


1,000.0 


Places under 100,000 


M. 


405.4 


601.3 


492.8 


497.4 


466.6 


061.6 




!f. 


501.6 


498.7 


607.2 


602.6 


633.6 


338.4 


Sincrle: 


















;t. 


572.3 


1,000.0 


627.4 


166.8 


84.4 


239.9 


Cities over 100,000 . 


M. 


289.5 


600.3 


325.5 


80.6 


23.1 


146.1 




fp. 


282.8 


499.7 


301.9 


85.2 


61.3 


93.8 




|T. 


634.9 


999.7 


005.5 


136.6 


72.9 


26741 


Places under 100,000 


M. 


274.5 


501.3 


323.9 


66.9 


26.7 


175.2 




fp. 


260.4 


498.4 


281.6 


68.7 


46.2 


92.4 


Married: 


















:t. 


360.8 


• 


366.7 


696.8 


419.8 


160J 


Cities over 100,000 . 


M. 


181.3 


• 


154.6 


376.4 


267.9 


84.7 




'f. 


179.5 


• 


202.1 


321.4 


161.9 


74.9 




;t. 


393.9 


0.2 


380.2 


746.1 


477.1 


280.7 


Places under 100,000 


M. 


197.9 


• 


163.1 


393.4 


303.6 


167.3 




fp. 


196.0 


0.2 


217.1 


362.7 


173.6 


113.4 


Widowed: 


















(t. 


61.4 


• 


11.7 


130.6 


491.6 


40.0 


Cities over 100,000 


M. 


16.2 


0.0 


3.2 


34.6 


127.6 


11.^ 




fp. 


45.2 


• 


8JS 


96.1 


363.9 


28.9 




»T. 


66.3 


• 


9.5 


109.0 


443.9 


76.6 


Places under 100,000 


M. 


19.7 


• 


3.4 


32.4 


132.7 


26 J( 




(p. 


45.6 


• 


6.1 


76.6 


311.2 


49.1 


Divoiced: 


















[T. 


2.5 


0.0 


2.0 


5.5 


2.8 


0.9 


Cities over 100.000 . 


M. 


0.9 


0.0 


0.6 


2.1 


1.4 


0.0 




(p. 


1.6 


0.0 


1.5 


3.4 


1.4 


0.9 




,T. 


3.5 


0.0 


2.4 


7.8 


4.2 


2.6 


Places under 100,000 


M. 


1.6 


0.0 


0.8 


3.7 


2JS 


1.8 




(P. 


1.9 


0.0 


1.6 


4.1 


1.7 


0.8 


Unknown: 


















IT. 


3.0 




2.2 


1.3 


1.6 


660.6 


Cities over 100,000 . 


M. 


2.1 




1.2 


0.7 


0.5 


467.0 




(p. 


0.9 




1.0 


0.6 


1.0 


102.6 




(T. 


2.4 


0.1 


2.4 


1.6 


1.9 


873.6 


Places under 100,000 


M. 


1.7 




1.6 


1.0 


1.0 


290.8 




(P. 


0.7 


0.1 


0.8 


0.5 


0.9 


82.7 



* Less than 0.1. 
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The first thing noticeable is the greater disparity be- 
tween the sexes in the large than the small cities. It is, 
therefore, necessary that there be a smaller number of mar- 
ried among the females than the males. This surplus could 
never have been married, or else must have been separated 
from their husbands by either death or divorce. The only 
alternative is that they are living apart from their husbands. 
It may be that the husbands of some are absent, but this 
nimiber is more than offset by the married men among the 
immigrants who have left their wives at home. The natural 
result of such disparity between the sexes is a large number 
of single among the numerically superior. It is unfortunate 
that we cannot compare with these the places imder 4,000 
where the males outnumber the females; for it is probable 
that we should find here a greater proportion of married or, 
at any rate, of married plus widowed among the women than 
the men. Taking up the distribution by age groups, we 
find, of course, that practically all under 15 years are single. 
In all New England there are 30 males and 96 females married 
and 2 males and 8 females widowed in this earliest age group. 
None are divorced. Almost exactly half of these (66) are 
native whites of native parents. 31 native whites of foreign 
parents, 36 foreign whites, and 2 persons of negro descent. 
Of these, 23 are in places of over 100,000. Since these cit- 
ies contain about 20 per cent, of the total population, it is 
clear that prematurely early marriages are not as conunon 
in the very large cities as among the remainder of the popu- 
lation. But the total number of cases is too small to enable 
us to draw any accurate conclusions. Proceeding to the age 
group between 15 and 35, we find that there are more single 
persons in the large than in the small cities. The same is 
true among the widowed, showing here the effect of the 
higher death-rate of the metropolis. There are, however, 
about 2.4 per cent, more married persons in the smaller 
places. This is quite as we should expect to find it. Cost 
of living, and particularly rent, is considerably higher in 
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the great centres. Many prefer to remain single to a greater 
age in the city on account of the diflBculty of setting up a 
suitable establishment. The man has become accustomed 
to a certain standard of living, and feels that, if he marries, 
he will have to give up many pleasures which he has begun 
to look upon in the light of necessities. A wife to him is 
not an economic advantage. There are more opportunities 
for a yoimg woman to support herself in a large city than 
elsewhere; and she may be imwilling to renounce her inde- 
pendence, and assume the cares of a home. Club life tends 
to intensify this feeling with both sexes. The large apart- 
ment building in these great centres makes housekeeping 
much easier for the wife, and partially overcomes this objec- 
tion to taking the care of a home. It is by the farmer that 
the need of a wife is most severely felt; for to him she be- 
comes an economic advantage, and in the sparsely settled 
districts, where social intercourse is slight, the home must 
be the great centre. We should therefore expect that in 
the small places there would be earlier marriages than in 
the large centres. With regard to sex there are in the age 
group between 15 and 35 more than twice as many single 
as married among the males in the cities of the first class, 
but not twice as many in the smaller places. There are 
about 60 per cent, more females single than married in the 
large cities, but an excess of less than 30 per cent, in the 
small ones. Less than a sixth of the males and more than 
a fifth of the females are married in both classes, caused by 
the fact that the latter marry at an earlier age. 

We come now to the age group from 36 to 65. Here, 
again, there are more single and fewer married in the cities 
of the first class. The number of widowed has also grown 
more rapidly in the large centres, until there is now a differ- 
ence of more than 20 in 1,000. In the previous age group 
the single outnumbered the married nearly 2 to 1, and were 
about sixty times as niunerous as the widowed. Now there 
are about four times as many married as single, and the 
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latter are only slightly ahead of the widowed. The number 
of single persons is now greater among the females than the 
malesr There are two reasons for this. The higher death- 
rate among the males has been continually depleting their 
numbers. Also, more men than women marry in the higher 
age groups. There are nfearly three times as many widows 
as widowers in the large cities, while in the small places 
there are but a little more than twice as many. There are 
a few more widowers in the large than the small places, but 
the higher mortality of the cities does not affect the women 
as much as the men. The worry and dissipation of city 
Kfe is fatal to the men, while the death-rates of women are 
not so much raised. In the registration area for 1900 the 
death-rate for males was 4.0 per 1,000 greater in the cities 
than in the country, while that for females was but 2.5 
higher.* 

Of persons over 65 years of age there are about a sixth 
more single to 1,000 of total population in the large cities. 
There are, then, more who never marry. The proportion 
of married is much greater in the smaller places. The 
widowed are much more numerous in the large cities. The 
mmiber of married in the small places is so much larger than 
in the great pities in this age group, not only because there 
are fewer who have never married, but because the higher 
mortality of the large centre has broken up the marriage by 
the death of one of the parties. In the cities of first size 
single are about one-fifth as numerous as married persons, 
and one-sixth as the widowed. In the small places, on the 
contrary, the married outnumber the widowed. Among 
the single and widowed the females outnumber the males, 
but in the case of the married the opposite is true. In every 
case the disparity is greater in the large cities. 

Occupaiions (Table XI.). — In the statistics of occupations 
only that portion of the population is included which is 10 
years of age or older. Here we find that, with the single 

• Twelfth Census of the United States, Vol. iii., p. Iziv. 
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exception of the cities over 100,000, the number engaged 
in the gainful occupations increases with the siae of the city. 



TABLE XI. 

Total Population over lo Ybars of Agk in 1900 Clasbifikd by Sex and 
Occupation on Base of i,ooo. 







New 


Places 


60.000 


26.000 


Places 






England. 


over 


to 


to 


under 






100.000. 


100.000. 


60.000. 


25.000. 


PopuIatioD, 10 Years Of Age 
and over 


(T. 

Jm. 


1.000.0 
492.6 


1.000.0 
487.2 


1.000.0 
470.0 


1.000.0 
488JK 


1,000.0 
498.7 




(F. 


607.4 


612.8 


621.0 


616.6 


601.3 


Persona epsasred in Gainful 
Occupations 


(T. 

]m. 


626.2 
396.6 


664.9 
397.9 


666.4 
391.9 


637.7 
390.8 


606.7 
306.6 




(F. 


129.6 


167.0 


164.6 


146.9 


110.1 




i.T. 


63.6 


4.4 


6.0 


8US 


104.1 


Agriculture 


]m. 


61.4 


4.8 


6.9 


8.4 


100.6 




f F. 


2.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


3.6 




,T. 


25.3 


29.6 


27.2 


22.8 


23.9 


Professional 


]m. 


15.0 


19.7 


16.9 


13.8 


13.1 




(F. 


10.3 


9.9 


9.3 


9.0 


10.8 




IT. 


99.3 


127.3 


100.2 


01.6 


91.3 


Domestic and Personal . . . 


JM. 


67.2 


72.6 


64.9 


61.0 


68.8 




(F. 


42.1 


64.7 


46.3 


40.6 


37.6 




IT. 


106.1 


158.8 


133.2 


117.6 


81.2 


Trade and Transportation . . 


M. 


90.7 


130.8 


111.0 


98.2 


72.0 




(F. 


16.4 


28.0 


22.2 


19.3 


9.2 




,T. 


230.9 


234.8 


290.8 


297.3 


206.2 


JUanufacture and Mechanical, 


M. 


171.3 


170.6 


203.2 


219.4 


167.2 




(F. 


69.6 


61.3 


87.6 


77.9 


49.0 



In the two highest groups the numbers are nearly equal. 
In no case is less than a half of the capable population at work. 
In this section the numbers over 10 years will be considered 
as the total population, since no record need be made of the 
children. 6 per cent, of the total population is engaged in 
agriculture. Here, as is natural, the proportion increases 
as the size of city decreases. Under 25,000, 10 per cent, 
are so employed; but in cities above this line the number 
in no case equals 1 per cent. About 2.5 per cent, are in the 
professional classes. The large cities contain more than 
their proportional share. The number of males in this 
class follows the order of cities, but with the females the 
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proportion is largest in the smallest places. This is doubt- 
less due to the number of female teachers in the country dis- 
tricts, where the attendance in many of the schools is very 
small. When we come to domestic and personal service, 
we find 9.9 per cent, of the population included. Here, 
again, the proportion increases with the size of city. This 
progression is more marked for the females. With the ex- 
ception of the cities over 100,000 the nximber of males shows 
small variations. The large cities are the termini of rail- 
roads and the great shipping points. We should therefore 
expect that, the larger the city, the larger would be the 
numbers engaged in trade and transportation. This is the 
case, and with the exception of agriculture this occupation 
shows the greatest variations. There are nearly twice as 
many thus occupied in the cities over 100,000 as in the 
places imder 25,000. With the females the ratio is nearly 
3 to 1. Since most of the women are employed as clerks, 
saleswomen, and stenographers, it is easy to see why they 
are so much more numerous in the business centres. As the 
cities over 100,000 are such centres, and the smallest places 
have more agriculture than the others, so the places from 
25,000 to 100,000 are the manufacturing cities. In the cities 
of this size there are more engaged in this than in all of the 
other occupations combined. This cannot be said of either 
of the other classes. 

When we consider the proportion between the sexes in 
the different occupations, we find it most nearly equal in 
domestic and personal service. Then follow in order the 
professions, manufacture, trade and transportation, and agri- 
culture. This accoimts, in great measure, for the exodus of 
females from the rural districts. There seems to be little 
which they desire to do in the coimtry towns. The trades 
in which they are most largely represented are in the cities. 
They have gone there to obtain employment. As is true 
in most cases of migration, an economic cause is behind it. 
To 1,000 of total population there are about a half more 
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women at work in gainful occupations in the cities from 
50,000 to 100,000 than in places under 25,000. No treat- 
ment of the rural problem can be exhaustive which does 
not give great weight to this factor. 

Illiteracy. — This is no place to enter upon the relative 
merits of the city and country schools in New England, ex- 
cept in so far as the figures of Table XII. give their con- 
vincing testimony on the question. It is hard to get a measure 



TABLE xn. 

Number of Illitbbatbs in New England pbb 1*000 of Population 10 
Ybars of Aob and ovbb in 1900. 



• 


«New^ 
KnfiTland. 


Places 

over 

100.000. 


50,000 

to 
100.000. 


26,000 

to 
50,000. 


Places 
onder 
25.000. 


Total Population 
Native Whites . . 
Foreign Whites . . 
Colored 


60.2 

13.1 

161^ 

130.5 


63.9 

5.4 

139.6 

118.0 


61.1 

5.6 

140.2 

119.3 


64.6 

7.3 

150US 

123.8 


68.2 
17.0 
184.7 
147^ 



of education. It is much easier to get one for the lack of it. 
A good rough test is the ability to read and write. There 
are many, especially among the immigrants, who attend 
night school when in the prime of life; but the greater part 
of the people can read and write at ten years of age if they 
ever can. This rough test has therefore been applied, and 
the figures show the number out of 1,000 over 10 years of 
age who can neither read nor write any language. We find 
that for all New England there are 60.2 per 1,000 who can 
do neither. Looking at the table hastily, and consulting 
none but the total population, we should be inclined to say 
that the level of education was highest in the coimtry, and 
lower in the large cities. Let us, then, divide the popula- 
tion into native whites, foreign whites, and colored. What 
do we find now to be the case? In every instance there is a 
steady progression in illiteracy from the largest to the small- 
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est places. Take the groups, in order. Among the native 
whites there are over three times as many illiterates to 1,000 
in the places under 25,000 as in those over 100,000. The 
level of education among the native whites is much higher 
in the cities than in the coimtry. This has doubtless been 
intensified, in many cases, by the fact that the best educated 
in the country have gone to the cities. It is felt that, if 
a person is to make a success in a large city, a fair educa- 
tion is a necessity. The best have continually gone forth, 
and left the illiterate behind. But the superior advan- 
tages of the city schools should be given their share of 
praise. 

The same is true of the foreign whites. The best of them 
have gone to the cities. The artists and musicians are found 
there. The uneducated peasantry have gone to the country. 
Some nationalities, like the Russians, are eager to avail 
themselves of any opportimity to improve their minds, 
that they may make a greater success of life. Others, like 
the Italians, do not seem to care so much for this. This 
difference in literacy between the foreign-bom in the cities 
and coimtry is due to the double fact that the best have 
gone to the cities, and that the opportimity for education by 
night schools is greater than in the country. 

The case of the colored is not at all different. The best 
are in the cities. Here we find a combination of the reasons 
that related to the two previous classes. Some have been 
bom and educated in New England, so that the same causes 
which apply to the native whites would hold with them. 
Others have come from the South, where the level of edu- 
cation is as low as in the countries from whiph our immi- 
grants come. If they can read and write any language, it 
is English; but only a few of the Southern negroes can do 
this. In 11 of the States of this country more than half of 
the blacks are illiterate. When this class comes to the North, 
it is often to engage in farm labor, if male; and the propor- 
tion of illiterates in the country is increased. 
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We can now clearly see the truth of the statement that, 
although from the figures relating to the total population it 
would appear that there was less illiteracy in the cpimtry 
than the city, when we separate the classes, we find that in 
every case the level of education rises with the increasing 
size of city. This apparent contradiction is due to the dif- 
ferent composition in nativity of ^the population in the va- 
rious cities and towns. The discrepancy would be still 
greater if we considered that, generally, the males were 
better educated than the females, and that the greatest pro- 
portion of males was in the coimtry. 

Families and Dwellings, — There is, of course, no question 
about the relative number of persons to a dwelling in city 
and country; for the apartment house, with its large niunber 
of occupants, is seldom found outside a city. But it may 
be of interest to discover whether the size of family is larger 
in the one place or the other. Table XIII. will answer this. 

TABLE xm. 

Number of Pbrsons to a Family in New England in 1900 on Base of 1,006. 



Anrregate 

1 person 

2 penoDs 

3 persons 

4 persons 

5 persons 

6 persons 

7 persons 

8 persons 

9 persons 

10 persons 

11 to 15 persons . . . 
16 to 20 persons . . . 
21 persons and over . 



Ensrland. 


Places 

over 

100.000. 


50,000 

to 
100.000. 


50,000. 


1,000.0 


1,000.0 ^ 


1,000.0 


1,000.0 


48.6 


40.3 


38.3 


35A 


176.4 


160.3 


162.5 


154.8 


195.5 


181.9 


191.4 


187.6 


177.3 


175.3 


181.0 


178.3 


138.9 


143.8 


144.4 


148.1 


99.1 


107.8 


103.9 


100.0 


66.2 


73.4 


69.3 


72.7 


41.0 


47.3 


43.4 


47.1 


24.4 


28.4 


25.6 


28.8 


13.9 


16.3 


14.2 


16.9 


16.1 


20.2 


17.8 


18.3 


1.8 


2.8 


2.4 


1.6 


1.8 


2.2 


2.8 


1.6 



Places 
under 
26,000. 



1,000.0 

55.2 

187.2 

2004) 

177.0 

136.0 

94.0 

60.8 

87.8 

22.3 

12.7 

14.2 

1.4 

lUS 
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In every case there are more families of 3 persons than of 
any other one number. In places over 25,000 the second 
place is held by families of 4, but in the small towns or cities 
families of 2 are next in order of magnitude. Places under 
25,000 have the greatest number of any class in fan^ilies of 
3 or less, but for families of 5 or over there is not a case 
in which they do not have the smallest proportion. It is, 
then, very evident that the country is the portion of New 
England in which the smallest families are most frequently 
foimd. These small places contain two-thirds of the families 
with 2 persons or less, but only one-half of the number with 
11 or over: The following figures, which are comparable 
with those of our recent Census,* will bring out clearly these 
distinctions: — 

NUMBXB OF PbBSONS TO A FAMILY IN NbW EnOLAND DT 1900 ON BA8B OF 1,000. 



1 person 

2 to e pencils . . . 
7 to 10 penons . . . 

11 persons and over . 



England. 


Places 
over 


60,000 

to 
100,000. 


26,000 

to 
60.000. 


48.0 
787.2 
144.6 

19.7 


40.8 
760.1 
166.4 

26.2 


88.8 
786.2 
1S2.6 

23.0 


36.2 
777.8 
166.6 

21Ji 



Plaoes 
under 
28.000. 



6S.2 
794.1 
133.6 

17.1 



There are exceptions in some cases; but, as a rule, it holds 
that, the larger the city, the more families of large size. 
This is caused to a considerable extent by the presence of 
the large hotels in the great cities. Most of the towns have 
one or more hotels, depending largely upon the summer 
trade or upon a few regular boarders; but they are almost 
always of small size. During certain seasons these hotels 
in the mountains or on the shore have a large corps of 
servants; but this is not permanent, like that of the city 
hotel. 

* Twelfth Census, vol. ii. p. clzzxi. 
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TABLE XIV. 
Size of Families in New Enolakd in 1900. 





Number of 

Persons to the 

Dwellinfir. 


Number of 

Persons to the 

Family. 


Number of 

Persons to 

Private Family. 


NewEnsrland .... 
Places over 100.000 . . . 






\ 
6.66 
8.24 
6.77 
6.78 
6.63 
6.16 
4.40 


4.46 
4.73 
4.61 
4.65 
4.60 
4.43 
4.14 


4.33 
4.63 


Places 80.000 to 100,000 . 
Places 26,000 to 50,000 . . 
Places 10,000 to 26,000 . . 
Places 4,000 to laooo . . 
Places under 4.000 . . . 




4.44 
4.56 
4.46 
4.31 
4.01 









As was stated at the commencement of this section, the 
number of persons to the dwelling is greater in the large 
cities. In fact (Table XIV.) there are almost twice as 
many in the cities over 100,000 as«ukthe places under 4,000. 
With a single exception, where thePkriation is so slight that 
it may be nearly overlooked, there is a regular gradation, 
following the order of size. When we come to the number 
of persons to a family, the same order holds; but the differ- 
ences are by no means so great. When we ejliminate the 
hotels, schools, boarding-houses, institutions, etc., and con- 
fine the study to the number of persons to the private family, 
we find that the cities over 10,000 are above the average, 
and those under this size below the average. But above 
this line of demarcation there is not a regularly ascending 
order, corresponding to the size of cities. Those between 
25,000 and 50,000 now lead, followed by the cities over 
100,000. Cities between 10,000 and 25,000 hold third place. 
It is hard to give a satisfactory explanation of the large 
size of private families in cities between 25,000 and 50,000, 
but the following is offered. We saw (Table IV.) that these 
cities had a large number of native whites of foreign parents, 
also (Table VII.) that they had the largest number under 
15 years of age, and (Table XI.) the maximum nimiber en- 
gaged in manufacture. We know that the foreign-born have 
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a high bbth-rate, even when the difference in age classifica- 
tion is considered. These cities are then composed largely of 
a mill population, with a great number of foreigners. Their 
children, who are old enough, find work in the factories, 
and live at home with their younger brothers and sisters. 
This makes the number of persons to the private family 
extraordinarily large. 

Proprietorship of Homes. — It is important to know whether 
m the cities or the country districts of New England a larger 
proportion of the population own the homes in which they 
live. Taking the whole area (Table XV.), about 41 per 



TABLE XV. 
Pbopbibtobship of All Homes is New England in 1900 on Base or i,O00i 





England. 


Cities 


00,000 


26,000 


10^000 


Plaoes 




over 
100^000. 


to 
100.000. 


to 
60,000. 


to 
!25,000. 


nnder 
laooo. 


ToUl .... 


1*000.0 


1,000.0 


1,000.0 


l,O0OX) 


1.000.0 


l,000i) 


Owned: 














Free. . . . 


241.8 


90.0 


123.8 


131.6 


188.4 


370.3 


Encumbered 


160.7 


106.4 


124.7 


168.2 


106.0 


isa? 


Unknown . 


9.8 


24) 


4U5 


8.0 


7.2 


16.1 


Hired .... 


609.4 


706J( 


716.4 


673.9 


613.2 


397.8 


Unknown . . 


28.8 


84.2 


31.6 


28.3 


26.2 


26.1 



cent, own and 56 per cent. rent. There is here, as we have 
seen in so many cases, a connection between ownership and 
size of city. In cities over 100,000 about 20 per cent, own 
their homes, while in places imder 10,000 the percentage of 
ownership rises to over 57. The percentage of renters, 
since it is very nearly the complement of the former class, 
changes in inverse order. This is but natural. Land in 
the large cities is too valuable to allow each laborer to have 
a plot of ground with a little house on it owned by himself. 
There are so many needing to live near their work that these 
houses must be built up tier on tier. Only wealthy indi- 
viduals or corporations can afford to buy this* land and erect 
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the necessary buildings. Hence we find the mass of the peo- 
ple in the large cities contented or compelled to live in these 
tenements. It may be that cheap or rapid transit will in 
time overcome this tendency in part, but this is no place to 
enter upon a discussion of it. In the coimtry, on the con- 
trary, the desire of each family is to own its own home; and, 
if the statistics for places imder 4,000 were available, it is 
probable that an even larger percentage of owners would 
be found. In the cities over 25,000 a majority of the owned 
homes are mortgaged, but in the small places the opposite 
is true. In places under 10,000 nearly two-thirds of them 
are unencumbered. 

When we classify the population according to nativity, 
some striking facts are brought out (Table XVI.). Among 
the native whites, 49 per cent, own their homes, while 48 

TABLE xvi. 

Propbibtobship of All Hombs in Nbw England in 1900 Classifibd bt 
Nativity on Base ov i,ooo. 





Asgre^ate. 


^»&* 


^^ 


Negro. 


Indian. 


Chinrne 

and 
Japanese. 


ToUl .... 


1,000.0 


1*000.0 


1,000.0 


1.000.0 


1,000.0 


1.000U) 


Owned: 














Free. . . . 


2tl.8 


ZllA 


1284) 


76.2 


601.7 


8.3 


Encnmbered* 


ieo.6 


168.1 


160.7 


91.8 


T2.8 


1.7 


Unknown . 


9.8 


12.4 


6.6 


4.0 


6.2 


1.7 


Hired .... 


609.5 


479.1 


688.2 


772.3 


248.1 


920.6 


Unknown . . 


28.3 


28.8 


26.6 


66.7 


82.7 


67.8 



per cent, rent them. The foreign whites own in 28 per cent, 
of the cases, the negro in 17 per cent., and the Chinese and 
Japanese in only 1 per cent. The Indians constitute a pe- 
culiar group, who own their homes in 67 per cent, of the 
cases. Among the native whites over 60 per cent, of the 
homes they own are free and clear, while more than half 
of those of the foreign whites are encumbered, 45 per cent, 
of the. homes owned by the negroes have no encumbrance 
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on them. The Chinese and Japanese are peculiar. They 
rent their homes in over 90 per cent, of the cases; but, when 
they do buy one, they generally pay the cash for it. They 
are thrifty races, and hate to run into debt. But this table, 
however interesting and instructive, contains an element 
which detracts largely from its value. The different classes 
are not equally distributed throughout the territory. 
The foreign-born are proportionally much more niunerous 
in the cities than in the country, and it is an entirely diiBferent 
matter for a person of ordinary means to purchase and pay 
for a home in a large city than it is in a small town. It would 
be better to compare them for the cities of different size. 
The only case in which this is possible is in cities over 100,000, 
and accordingly this has been done. 

TABLE XVII. 

Propbibtobship of All Hohbs in Citibs ovbb 100,000 in 1900 Classified bt 
Nationaxity on Babb of 1,000. 





Affgrregate. 


Native 
White. 


Foreign 

White. 


Negro. 


Indian. 


Chinese 

and 
Japanese. 


Total .... 


1,000.0 


1,000.0 


1.000.0 


1,000.0 


1,000.0 


1,000.0 


Owned: 














Free. . . . 


90.0 


120.1 


68.3 


24.2 


62.6 


6.1 


Encumbered 


106.4 


110.1 


106.6 


41.2 


62.6 


1.5 


Unknown . 


2.9 


3.5 


2.6 


0.2 


00 


0.0 


Hired .... 


766.6 


726.3 


796.3 


869.4 


812.6 


928.6 


Unknown . . 


34.2 


41.0 


27.2 


65.0 


62.6 


63.9 



In these largest cities we find (Table XVII.) that 20 per 
cent, own their homes. The only class in which the per- 
centage is greater than the average is the native whites, 
who own over a fourth of their homes. The foreign whites 
come next, and have done very well to have made so much 
progress. The negroes own in 6.5 per cent, of the cases, 
while the Chinese and Japanese bring up the rear with less 
than 1 per cent. The Indians are so few in number that 
they may be overlooked. The same order holds as in the 
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previous table, but the superiority of the native whites is 
not so apparent. It is probable that large numbers of them, 
instead of renting in the city, prefer to live in a suburb and 
return daily to their work. This is particularly true of Bos- 
ton. With regard to free ownership we note that only one- 
fifth of the homes owned by the Chinese and Japanese are 
mortgaged, while a little less than a half of those owned by 
the native whites are encmnbered. Only about a third of 
the foreign whites and negroes have completely paid for the 
homes which stand in their names. The foreigners, how- 
ever, hate a debt; and officers of savings-banks which have 
loaned money to the foreigners testify that, when the day 
of pajrment arrives, they are generally prompt with their 
interest, and often make it a point to reduce the principal 
at the same time. 

Instead of taking, for purposes of comparison with the 
above, the statistics for all places under 100,000, it was 
thought better to introduce a table showing the ownership of 
farm homes in New England. 

TABLE xvm. 



Pbopbibtobshi^ ov Farm Homes in 


[New ENOLAin> in 


1900 Classified bt 


Nation AI.ITY on Basx or i.ooo. 








Agfirregate. 


^1f&« 


^S^ 


Nesro. 


Indian. 


Chinese 

and 
Japanese. 


Total .... 


1.000.0 


ltOOO.0 


1,000.0 


1.000.0 


1.000.)> 


1.000.0 


Owned: 














Free. . . . 


600.7 


603.8 


400.7 


406.4 


833.3 


260.0 


Encumbered 


2M.6 


276.1 


423.2 


337.8 


133.3 


0.0 


Unknown 


19.9 


20.7 


16.2 


16.9 


0.0 


0.0 


Hired .... 


109.7 


104.1 


146.6 


239.9 


33.3 


760.0 


Unknown . . 


6.1 


6.3 


6.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 



Table XVIIl. shows this with the same classification by 
natnnty. Here we are struck at once with the amazing 
difference between the conditions of ownership in the coun- 
try and the great city. 88 per cent, of the farms are owned 
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by those who live on them. Among the native whites this 
reaches 89 per cent., and for the foreign white 84 per cent. 
Even the negro owns his farm in more than three-fourths 
of the cases. The Indians, Chinese, and Japanese together 
give a total of only 34 cases, so that they may be overlooked. 
Nearly two-thirds of the farm homes owned are free from 
encumbrance. Among the native whites this fraction is 
even greater. A little less than a half of the fann property 
of the foreign whites is imencimibered. The negroes come 
between these two classes, and have done well to pay for such 
a large percentage of their homes. The average value of the 
property of the white farmer in New England is $3,335, 
while that of the negro is but $2,205.'*' 

Before taking up the extent to which the different nation- 
alities have purchased farm or other homes, it is interesting 
to know the extent to which they are going to the coimtry. 
There is a considerable number of writers who look to the 
foreigners to take up the deserted farms in New England. 
Table XIX. will show the extent to which the different na- 
tionalities are in the coimtry. 

TABLE XIX. 

Fbivatk Families on Farms or Othkr Hombs ik New Enolaio) in 1900 on 

Base of 1,000. 



Total 

United States or Unknown 
Austria-Hunsrary .... 
Canada (English) . . . . 

Canada (French) 

Germany 

Great Britain 

Ireland 

Italy 

Poland 

Russia 

Scandinavia 

Other Countries 

Mixed Foreign Parentage . 



Total Private 
Fai^ilies. 



1.000.0 
1,000.0 
1.000.0 
1.000.0 
1.000.0 
1.000.0 
1,000.0 
1.000.0 
1.000.0 
1.000.0 
1,000.0 
1,000.0 
1.000.0 
1.000.0 



Farm Homes. 



102.1 
243.9 
43.6 
112.0 

e7.i 

70.1 
04.9 
47^ 
164) 
33.3 
14.6 
76.2 
65.1 
73.8 



Other Homes. 



8474) 
766.1 
966.4 
888.0 
932.9 
9294) 
93S.1 
963.0 
983.1 
966.7 
985.4 
923.8 
934.9 
926.2 



• Twelfth Census, vol. v. pp. cii-cix. 
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We find that, in general, a little over 15 per cent, of the 
private families are on farm homes. Almost one-fourth of 
the native families are in the coimtry, and still constitute 
the bulk of our farming population. The English Canadians 
are the only other class which have more than 10 per cent, 
in the country. These are largely in the northern tier of 
States. The Scandinavians, Germans, French Canadians, 
and British follow in order; and all have over 6 per cent, on 
farms. The Irish, Austro-Hungarians, and Poles follow 
with between 3 and 5 per cent. ; while the Italians and Rus- 
sians bring up the rear, with less than 2 per cent. The Ger- 
mans, and particularly the Scandinavians, have always 
taken kindly to farming since they began to come to this 
coimtry; and they have contributed a fair share to this occu- 
pation in New England. The only other classes which have 
been willing to go there have been the English-speaking 
immigrants. The Irish have always shown a liking for city 
life. The remainder is composed of the most recent immi- 
grants; and they have, in large part, gone to the cities. The 
Italians had had a bitter experience with farming in their 
former home, and were not willing to try it here.* Then 
these classes did not know our language, and life was pleas- 
anter for them in the large cities. It may be that, when 
they have learned the language and accumulated some money, 
they will be willing to take up the deserted farms, which it 
would seem that the methods of agriculture with which they 
are acquainted render them peculiarly fitted to successfully 
manage. 

The next question to suggest itself is how much progress 
the different nationalities have made in paying for their 
homes either in city or coimtry. Let us first take up farm 
homes. 

* Report of the Industrial Commission, 1902, vol. xlx. pp. 970, 971. 
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TABLE XX. 

PBOPRIBTOR8HIP OF FaBH H0MB8 IN NjEW ENGLAND IN 1900 BT NaTIONAUTT 
ON BaSB of 1,000. 



Total 

United States or Unknown 
Anstria-Hanflrary .... 
Canada (En^rlish) . . . . 

Canada (French) 

Gennany 

Great Britain 

Ireland 

Italy 

Poland 

Russia 

Scandinayia 

Other Conntries 

Mixed Foreign Farentaffe . 



Total. 



1,000.0 
1.000.0 
1,000.0 
1,000.0 
1,000.0 
1,000.0 
1,000.0 
1,000.0 
1,000.0 
1,000.0 
1,000.0 
1,000.0 
1,000.0 
1,000.0 



Owned. 



Free. 



660.7 
610.0 
296.8 
387.4 
366.8 
306.0 
464.0 
488.6 
301.6 
206.8 
160.2 
280.0 
341.6 
406.6 



Encnm- 
bered. 



284.6 
264.8 
679.9 
431.6 
416.1 
489.6 
360.2 
381.6 
366.4 
60S.4 
4»6.1 
613.1 
382.2 
401.9 



Un- 
known. 



19.9 
21.0 

0.0 
19.3 
12.6 
10.2 
14JS 
19.7 
UJi 

8.4 
11.0 

8.3 
19.6 
16.3 



Hired. 



109.7 
98.0 
109.6 
163J» 
206.9 
129.8 
164.3 
105.6 
320.6 
177.2 
143.7 
196.6 
261.7 
169.5 



Un- 
known. 



6.1 
6.2 
13.7 
7.9 
6.6 
4.4 
7.0 
4.7 
0.0 
4.2 
0.0 
3jO 
5.1 
6.8 



The native population own their own homes in about 90 
cases in 100, and in over 60 cases they are free and clear. 
This is, as we should naturally expect, the best showing of 
any. The Irish have the next largest proportion of homes 
paid for. They have been coming here in large numbers for 
more than a half-century, aiid, although nearly penniless 
when they arrived, have accumulated considerable property 
in the mean time. They now own more than 10,000 farm 
homes in New England. The English, Gennans, French, 
and English Canadians follow in order. None of these, with 
the exception of the French Canadians and Gennans, had 
the difficulty of language to contend with, and were not, 
therefore, bound to their fellows in the cities. They own 
or hire over 20,000 farms. The Scandinavians do not make 
the good showing we should expect them to. Still, they con- 
trol over 1,500 farms. Now follow the Aiistro-Hungarians, 
Italians, Poles, and Russians. Together they cannot claim 
1,000 farms. It would be of great value if we could trace 
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the ownership of homes back to the census of 1860, in order 
that we might compare the progress made in ownership by 
the Irish at that time with that of the Italians at present. 
Unfortmiately, this cannot be done, as the statistics go back 
no farther than 1890. Since then the Austro-Hungarians,. 
English Canadians, Russians, and Poles in this country have 
made gains in the proportional number of farm homes owned 
free; but all other nationalities show a loss. This does not 
mean that they are not going to the country as much aa 
formerly, but that the farms of which they are proprie- 
tors are not entirely paid for. They are either hiring them 
or buying them before they can pay the whole price. The 
Russians, Poles, and Austro-Himgarians are not renting 
farms in New England to any great extent; but they are 
beginning to buy them by giving a mortgage in part paymeht. 
It will be interesting to watch the extent to which these 
mortgages will be paid during the next decade. 

When we come to the proprietorship of other than farm 
homes, we are confronted with an entirely different set of 
conditions. 

TABLE XXL 

PBOPBIKTOB8HIP OF OTHBR THAN FaBM H0ME8 IN NsW ENGLAND IN 1900 BT 

Nationautt on Basb of 1,000. 



Total 

United States or Unknown 
Anstria-Hunfirary . . • . 
Canada (Enfflish) . . . . 
Canada (French) . . . . 

Germany 

Great Britain 

Ireland 

Itoly 

Poland 

RoBBia 

Scandinavia 

other Countries 

Mixed Foreign Parentage . 



Total. 



1,000.0 
1,000.0 
1,000.0 

1,000.0 
1.000.0 
1,000.0 
1,000.0 
1,000.0 
1.000.0 
1,000.0 
1,000.0 
1,000.0 
1,0000 
1,000.0 



Owned. 



Free. 



185.2 
274.1 
43.9 
1M.0 
67.9 
123.8 
128.8 
151.7 
38.5 
19.9 
15.8 
M.l 
102.1 
103.8 



Encum- 
bered. 



137.8 
142.3 
100.8 
114.3 
98.3 
193.3 
137.4 
151.9 
62.8 
69.7 
93.3 
165.5 
109.1 
125.9 



Un- 
known. 



8.1 
11.6 
1.6 
7.0 
4.3 
5.1 
5.3 
5.9 
2.9 
2.3 
2.0 
4.3 
4.5 
5.8 



Hired. 



637.0 
535.7 
815.3 
740.7 
801.8 
653.4 
703JJ 
663.9 
855.5 
864.2 
861.4 
748.1 
743.0 
735.8 



Un- 
known. 



31.9 
86.3 
29.4 
34.0 
27.7 
24.4 
25.0 
26.6 
40.3 
4dJ) 
27.5 
28.0 
41.3 
28.7 
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Here the homes are hh^d in 63.7 per cent, of the cases. 
Property in the cities is so valuable that a workingman 
cannot afford to own his own home. In the small place he 
may work at his trade and buy a home. In the cities more 
homes are owned free than encmnbered, but the difference 
is by no means as great as in the coimtry. In nearly 50 per 
cent, of the cases the native-bom own their homes, and in 
over 27 per cent, they are free. This is the only class in 
which more are free than encumbered. The Irish have the 
next largest percentage free, and have entirely paid for 
more than 33,000 homes. In fact, the number of free and 
encumbered homes is nearly equal. They still rent over 
146,000 homes. The English own free 10,841 homes. The 
Germans have bought more than 11,000 homes, and have 
paid for more than 4,500 of them. These three classes have 
been here the longest, and should naturally own the most. 
When we consider the penniless condition in which the early 
Irish came, their progress has been remarkable. The Eng- 
lish and French Canadians each own over 5,500 homes free; 
but the English rent only 39,229 homes, while the French 
rent 69,194. It is, therefore, evident that the English have 
made the greater headway. The French Canadians are 
largely lumbermen or operatives in factories. They are a 
more migratory element than the English, returning to their 
homes in Canada when work gets slack. The Scandinavians 
are the only other class which own more than 1,000 homes 
free. They have, however, bought, but not paid for, nearly 
4,000 homes. The Austro-Hungarians, Russians, Poles, and 
Italians rent their homes in more than 80 per cent, of the 
cases. These are the latest unmigrants, and are still herded 
together in the poorest sections of our cities. They have not 
yet been here long enough to tell what progress they will 
make. The Russians and Poles intend to stay here, and so 
have every inducement to buy homes. The Italians return 
to their home country in much larger numbers; and their 
ambition is to put aside money, and not to invest it in real 
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estate. These four groups own at present slightly over 
1,000 homes completely paid for. If we mclude the farm 
homes, there are still less than 1,500 owned free. When we 
remember that there are nearly 160,000 of these classes in 
New England, we get a better idea of their progress. The 
Irish are less than 390,000, and yet they own free 38,000 
homes. There are slightly more than 185,000 from Great 
Britain here, and yet they have bought and paid for 13,500 
homes. The Austro-Himgarians, Poles, Russians, and Ital- 
ians rent about 33,000 homes; while those from Great Britain 
rent in the neighborhoood of 60,000. The British rent less 
than twice as many, but have paid for nearly forty times as 
many. They own, encumj^ered, about four times as many. 
These figures give us a fair idea of the progress which has 
been made by the foreigners in becoming property-holders. 

St^mmary.— The cities which in 1900 had a population of 
over 25,000 have increased about 400 per cent, since 1850, 
those from 10,000 to 25,000 over 200 percent., those from 4,000 
to 10,000 over 100 per cent., while the places at present 
under 4,000 have not held their own during this period. 

Since 1860 the total population has increased at a con- 
tinually accelerated rate. 

There was an excess of about 64,000 females in 1900. In 
the places over 4,000 there were 4 per cent, more females 
than males, while in the towns under this number there 
were 5 per cent, more males than females. The excess of 
females is greatest among the negroes. Then follow in order 
the native whites of native parents, native-bom, foreign- 
bom, and native whites of native parents. In each class, 
however, there are more females than males. 

The large cities have the greatest proportion in the pro- 
ductive age groups from 15 to 65 years. In the coun- 
try districts are found the largest numbers of the old. 
This is particularly noticeable among the native-bom, and 
the number of the children of this class in the country is 
small. The youth of the country are going to the cities on 
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account of the greater opportunities for employment to be 
found in them. The cities seem to attract females even 
more than males. 

There are more single and widowed in the large cities and 
more married in the small places. This is largely due to 
the expense of msKntaining a home in the city, the attrac- 
tiveness of city life to single men, and the increased oppor- 
timities for single women to obtain emplojrment. 

The numbers engaged in gainful occupations are greater 
in the large than the small places. The difference is greater 
for females than for males. The numbers in domestic and 
personal service, trade and transportation, and the profes- 
sions, vary directly with the size of places. Those in manu- 
facture and mechanical pursuits are concentrated in the 
cities between 25,000 and 100,000, while the numbers in agri- 
culture vary inversely with the size of place. | 

With all classes of the population the smallest proportion 
of literates is found in the small places, and increases directly 
with the size of city. 

There are 4.33 persons to the private family in New Eng- 
land. The number is smallest in the coimtry, and increases 
almost without exception as we approach the larger cities. 

The native whites own more homes in both city and coim- 
try than any other class, followed by the foreign whites, ne- 
groes, and Chinese and Japanese. Among the foreign classes 
the Irish have made the most progress in this respect, fol- 
lowed by the English, Germans, English and French Cana- 
dians. The Austro-Himgarians, Russians, Poles, and Italians 
have acquired but little property as yet. 
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REVIEW^S AND NOTICES. 



NOTES ON VITAL STATISTICS. 

The need for improvement in the collection and handling of munic- 
ipal statistics is forcibly presented in two recent publications, "The 
Vital Statistics of Iowa," by F. I. Herriott, Ph.D., reprinted from the 
Iowa Medical Joumaly and a pamphlet on "Uniform Municipal Account- 
ing and Statistics," by Dr. E. M. Hartwell, published for the National 
Municipal League. Ltr. Herriott points out that the laws of Iowa with 
regard to the registration of deaths are persistently violated, and that 
many of the large cities of the State have never systematically pub- 
lished any vital statistics whatever. The census of 1900 reported 
serious deficiencies in the records of deaths in many Iowa cities, as 
at Des Moines, where 723 deaths were registered and where the census 
eniunerators found 127 more. The reporting of infectious diseases is 
still more inaccurate; and yet the urgent need for sanitary reform is 
indicated by high infantile death-rates, obvious even through the im- 
perfect statistics, and by recent epidemics of typhoid fever at Fort 
Dodge and Marshalltown. 

Dr. Hartweirs report summarizes the progress made by the Commit- 
tee on Uniform Municipal Accounting and Statistics in securing 
comparable summaries of municipal statistics in Newton, Brookline, 
Cambridge, Boston, Chicago, and Baltimore, and then points out the 
diflSculty in instituting extensive reforms along this line until the 
collection of the original data to be summarized is radically improved. 
The fundamental figures for all comparative studies, statistics of 
population, are notoriously inaccurate in intercensal years. Dr. Hart- 
well gives the following table for three leading cities : — 

ESTIMATB OF POPULATION FOB 1888 BT 





Health Dept. 


U.S. Labor 

Dept., Jan. 1. 

1899. 


National Municipal Leagae 
Ck>mmittee.— estimated on 


.. Cities. 


Rate of 
Growth. 
1880-1800. 


Bate of 
Growth, 
1880-1900. 


Baltimore 

Gincinnatl .... 
St.Lonis 


641.000 
40S,000 
823.000 


MLOOO 
416.000 
623.000 


638,312 
336,196 
663,466 


493,004 
819,886 
648.102 
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The case of Baltimore shows clearly the weakness of the decennial 
census system, but in the other instances the errors of the estimators 
seem inexcusable. The differences in death-rates due to the substi- 
tution of the Health Department estimates for the true population are 
considerable. In Baltimore a death-rate of 20.65 in 1898 was decreased 
to 18.82, in Cincinnati one of 16.29 to 12.86, in St. Louis one of 16.07 
to 14.13. No wonder that the committee concluded "it is impractica- 
ble at present to attempt to secure uniform returns throughout the 
whole field of municipal statistics from any considerable number of 
American cities." 

The Annual Report of the Board of Health of Cambridge, Mass., for 
1902, contains, besides the usual valuable statistics of seasonal prev- 
alence and fatality of the commoner zymotic diseases, some significant 
data regarding the small-pox epidemic of 1901-02. Of 187 cases, 83 
had been vaccinated, but aU of the latter were over 15 years of 
age. Of the unvaccinated, on the other hand, 41, or nearly half, were 
under 15. Of the 83 vaccinated persons, 7 died. Of these 1 had 
been vaccinated eight years previously, the other 6, aged 19, 31, 40, 
50, 62, and 76 respectively, in childhood. The deatii-rate in this 
class was 8.43 per cent., while among the unvaccinated it was 26.92 
per cent. As in most of the epidemics of 1901-02, the fatality was 
therefore low, but yet three times that among the vaccinated. 

The Board of Health of Brazil recently published a very thorough 
and satisfactory review of local yellow fever statistics, by Dr. Bulhoes 
Carvalho, entitled "ContribuiqSo parao Estudo Epidemiologioo da Febre 
Amarella." The author appears not to be familiar with the work of 
Dr. Reed and his colleagues on the transmission of this disease by 
mosquitoes; but this only adds to the value of his confirmatory testi- 
mony. He first shows that disinfection has failed to control the 
malady, since in Rio de Janeiro there were 11,808 deaths from this 
cause in the thirteen years, 1877-1889, before the enforcement of dis- 
infection, and 22,506 deaths in the thirteen years, 1890-1902, after- 
ward. The yearly variations have been controlled mainly by a single 
factor, the number of immigrants entering the port, as Dr. Carvalho 
shows by two striking diagrams, high death-rates either coinciding 
with or following those years in which the largest increments of non- 
inmiune population were added. From another table it appears that 
between 1890 and 1903 88.2 per cent, of the deaths occurred among 
foreigners, and 9.55 per cent, among natives, while 2.25 per cent, were 
unknown. Finally, curves are given for seasonal prevalence, showing 
a very regular maximum in the autimm months of February and 
March, corresponding well with the maximum temperature which 
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most favors the development of mosquitoes. The seasonal distribu- 
tion is so well marked that the average figures given are worth quoting 
for record. 

Deaths from Tsllow Fbvbb in Rio db Jankibo bt Months, 1851-1903. 



January. 


February. 


March. 


April. 


May. 


June. 


8»941 


10.988 


14,926 


9,642 


6,282 


2.766 




July. 


August. 


September. 


Ckstober. 


November. 


December. 


1,318 


704 


428 


416 


672 


1,601 



In the Journal -de la SocHtk de Statistique de Paris for July, 1902, 
Clement Juglar makes a valuable contribution to the question, ''Y a-t-il 
des p^riodes pour les manages et les naissances comme pour les crises 
commerciales?" He shows by a tabular and graphic analysis of the 
birth statistics for Paris, London, France, England, Prussia, and the 
German Empire that simultaneous waves of increasing and decreasing 
birth-rates have swept over Europe with remarkable uniformity. 
From 1850 to about 1870 the number of births was increasing, — ^from 
884,000 to 931,000 in France and from 593,000 to 938,000 m Prussia. 
The Franco-Prussian War caused a decrease to 767,000 in France 
and 832,000 in Prussia. Then came a period of increase up to 1876 
in France and Germany and up to 1884 in England, with a reaction 
following the panics of 1873 and 1882. Germany since 1881 and Eng- 
land since 1890 have shown an increase, while the French rate with 
minor fluctuations has continued to faU. The movements in the vari- 
ous coimtries, considered certainly roughly, correspond; but the proof 
of their connection with financial crises is not quite as dear as might 
be desired. 

Professor Kruse and Dr. Laspeyres contribute a suggestive review 
of the 'Tortschritte der offentlichen Gesundheitspflege in Bheinland- 
Westfaien wahrend der letzten Jahrzehnte" to the CentraJblaU fur allge- 
meine Oesundheitspflege, vol. xxii.. Parts 1 and 2. The authors com- 
pare in great detail the statistics of these provinces for the periods 
1878-83 and 1893-98, and show in the main a most satisfactory im- 
provement. The death-rate in the various age classes from 3 to 10 has 
decreased by from 10 to 40 per cent, of its original value, but under 
one year a slight increase from 164.0 per 1,000 births to 167.5 is re- 
corded. Of the specific diseases the typhoid rate has decreased from 4.1 
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per 10,000 to 1.5, and the scarlet fever rate from 6.9 to .9. Diphtheria 
was equally prevalent in both periods; but, taking the years 1895-99 
after the introduction of anti-toxine, there was a marked decrease. 
While tuberculosis has greatly fallen off, ''diseases of the liuigs" have 
increased. Combining the two, a 15 per cent, decrease appears. Heart 
disease, urinary disease, and nervous diseases have all diminished. 
Only cancer and suicide show marked increase on the face of the re- 
turns. Analyzing the statistics by districts, it appears that the im- 
provement has been greatest in those of an urban character. This is 
especially true for tuberculosis, 26 purely rural districts showing rates 
of 63 and 60 for the two periods, while those for the 12 cities were 
88 and 69. 

The same periodical contains an elaborate study, entitled ''Die 
todtlichen Ungliicksfalle in Preussen im Vergleich mit einigen anderen 
Staaten," by Dr. Prinzing, of Ulm. The author discusses the sources 
of error in such statistics from the difficulty of separating accidental 
deaths from murder and suicide, especially among young children. In 
Prussia the ratio of deaths from accident to 100,000 inhabitants was 
64.1 for men and 15.2 for women for 1896-1900, less than for 1876-80, 
but more than for 1891-95. By age periods the rates per 100,000 living 
reach maxima of 82.8 for males between 2 and 3 and 55.1 for females 
between 1 and 2, decrease up to 15 years, and then increase again. 
Similar figures are quoted for Italy and England. The causes of death 
are then examined in detail by age and sex. Drowning is most com- 
mon, causing a rate of 51.4 among males between 5 and 15. Falls 
affect the higher age periods, and burning and scalding cause a high 
death-rate among women. Comparing urban and rural districts, it 
appears that deaths by accident are more abundant in the coimtry 
than the city except during the first year of life, when the reverse is 
the case. 

Dr. W. J. Barclay, in the Lancet for Sept. 19, 1903, discusses "Tuber- 
culosis and Cancer in New Zealand,'' comparing particularly the death- 
rates for those diseases in New Zealand and in England and Wales. 
Tuberculosis is not much more than half as prevalent in the colony, 
in spite of the fact that young adult males are in excess. Thus the 
rates for all tuberculous diseases from 1891 to 1900 were 10.55 in New 
Zealand and 20.10 in England and Wales, and for pulmonary tuber- 
culosis 7.99 and 13.91, respectively. This is attributed to the tem- 
perate climate, outdoor life, and prosperity of the Australian coounu- 
nity; For cancer the New Zealand rate is only slightly lower than 
that for England; and in both countries it is apparently on the in- 
crease. The inaccuracy of crude death-rates is well shown by the 
following table: — 
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Death-batb from Gancbr fer 10.000 Persons iv 1896. 



New Zealand. 








Crude. 


Corrected to Enfflish 
Standard. 


England and Wales. 


Penons. 


Males. 


Females. 


Persons. 


Males. 


Females. 


Persons. 


Males. 


Females. 


6JS0 


6.49 


6.61 


6.67 


5.64 


7.74 


7.60 


6.16 


84W 



The Milroy Lectures for 1903 were delivered by Dr. H. Timbrell' 
Bulstrode, on "The Causes, Prevalence, and CJontrol of Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis," and, as published in the Lancet for July 11, July 25, 
August 1, and August 8, furnish a store of statistics relating to the 
^' great white plague." In the first lecture the author quotes the 
figures gathered by Beincke at Hamburg and Korosi at Budapest, 
to show the heavy incidence of tuberculosis upon the poorer classes, 
and discusses various rather unsatisfactory attempts to show a close 
connection between this disease on the one hand and alcoholism 
and insanity on the other. In the second lecture statistics are 
given in ertenso for a number of European countries, showing in 
general a steadily decreasing death-rate. Norway, Ireland, Italy, 
and France, form apparent exceptions, the latter country showing 
a steadily high mortality from tuberculosis and "chronic bronchitis," 
a popular euphemism for the same disease. On the other hand, in 
Prussia a death-rate which was 31 in the census years, 1876, 1881, and 
1886 has fallen to 27 in 1891, 22 in 1896, and 19 in 1901. Some of 
the general results may perhaps be summarized as follows, though 
the figures for different states are not of course accurately comparable : 

DbATH-BATB PBS 10,000 FROM PULMONABT TUBBBCULOSIS. 



Locality. 


Period. 


Rate. 


Period. 


Rate. 


Saxony 

Amsterdam 

Copenhagen ..... 

Budapest 

Switzerland 

Lisbon 

NewYork 

London 

Australasia 

Scotland 


iiii!»l!! 

SIS3IIISS3 


23.1 
2^0 
31.2 
83.1 
23.4 
41.8 
38.3 
26.6 
10.1 
20.6 


1896-1900 
1897-1901 
1899-1901 
189fr-1809 
1896-1900 
1896-1900 
1896-1889 
189fr-1809 
1896-1898 
1888-1900 


19.3 
17.7 
16.6 
38.4 
18.9 
36.3 
26.0 
17.6 
9.3 
16.7 



C.-E. A. WiNSLOW. 
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RECENT STUDIES OF INFANT MORTALITY. 

The CentralblaU fur aUgemeine Gesundheitspflege, vol. xxii., Parts 
1 and 2, contains a brief paper by Dr. Dietrich on " Sauglingsernahrung 
und Wochnerinnen-Asyle." The author obtained reports from 628 
women of the poorer class in Ck>logne who had been patients at the 
Lying-in Hospital, which showed that 50.9 per cent, of the children 
had been nursed at the breast alone for three months, and only 21.5 
per cent, for nine months. Among those who received such natural 
nourishment for less than three months, 37.3 per cent, died in the 
first year, while of the rest only 8.1 per cent. died. 
. Dr. F. Prinzing in the Third and Fourth Part of the same volume 
studies " Die angebliche Wirkung hoher Eindersterblichkeit im Sinne 
Darwinischer Auslese," controverting the view of Oesterlen that coun- 
tries having a high infant mortality show more resistance among those 
surviving, due to more rigorous selection. He compares first the in- 
fantile rate with the rate between one year and five in various coim- 
tries of Europe, in the provinces of Prussia and Austria and the can- 
tons of Switzerland, with the result that no inverse relation appears. 
Comparison of infant mortality with tuberculosis rates and with the 
proportion of recruits fit for military service yields similarly negative 
results, and Dr. Prinzing closes with an able discussion of the causes 
of infant mortality, in which he shows that the diseases of the diges- 
tive canal and the respipatory tract mainly contributory to it do not 
specially affect children of generally weak constitutions, and that the 
infantile death-rate could not therefore be expected to be a selective 
one. 

In the Deutsche Viertdjahrsschrift fur offerUliche GesundheHspfUffe, 
vol. XXXV., Part 2, is a valuable review of "Die Saugiingsster- 
bhchkeit und die Massregeln offentlich-hygienischer Art, die zum 
Zwfecke ihrer Herabsetzung genonunen werden konnen," by Dr. A. 
Wiirtz, which begins with a compilation of the statistics of this sub- 
ject as collected by Eross (^eUschrift fur Hygiene, xix.) and others. 
The infantile mortality in thirteen European countries (deaths under 
one year per hundred births) was found to vary from 9.7 in Ireland 
to 28.7 in Bavaria, averaging 18.87. In 1899 the rates for the 29 
German cities of over 100,000 population ranged from 15.4 in Frank- 
fort-on-Main to 32.0 in Chemnitz, and averaged 22. Of this great 
mortality, moreover, about a third occurs in the first month. In 
Berlin the rate for the first month was 16.29, and for the twelfth only 
1.68, with a steady fall between. A rather close connection exists 
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between the birth-rate and the infantile mortality (per 100 bom) in 
various countries; and among families the same relation was shown 
by Neumann for Danish families^ as follows: — 



No. of children in fMaily . 
Deaths per 100 births . . . 



1 

20.0 


2 
19.1 


3 
25.1 


4 
23.4 


6 
24.5 


6 
31.1 


7 
36.8 


8 
40.3 



9 and 

more 

02 JS 



Probably the high birth-rate and the high mortality are independent 
effects of general economic conditions. By social grades the infantile 
mortality was found by Wolff to vary from 8.9 in the higher classes to 
30.5 among the artisans. Dr. Wurtz considers the enormous death-rate 
among illegitimate children, and then takes up the question of the 
causes of infantile mortality. From 30 to 60 per cent, of the deaths 
of young children are due to digestive derangements, according to 
various observers; and these occur almost entirely among the chUdren 
denied their natural nourishment. The following table is quoted for 
Berlin: — 



Food Supply. 


Deaths from Diseases of the Digestive Tract. 


Legitimate. 


niegitimate. 


Mother'smilk 

Mixed human and animal milk, 

Animal milk alone 

With milk substitutes .... 


1.3 
7.9 
18.7 
61.1 


1.6 
28.7 
29.9 
71.9 



Finally, it is in summer, when the bacteria in milk find opportunity 
for most excessive development, that the mortality is greatest. 



Dbaths 


FROM DlABBB<BA IN 1899 IN GbRMAN CiTIBS WITH OYBB 16,000 

Inhabitants. Ratbs pbk 10.000 Inhabitants. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


March. 


Apr. 


May. 


June. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


2.0 


3U) 


3.0 


3.0 


6.0 


9.0 


28.0 


60.0 


30.0 


7.0 


4.0 


3.0 



All these facts should be well known, and their practical importance 
is so great that they cannot be too often emphasized. 

The CentralblcUt fur allgemnne Gesundheitspflege, vol. xxii., 
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Parts 5 and 6, contains a somewhat similar paper by Dr. Arthur Keller 
on "Sauglingssterblichkeit und Sauglingsfursorge." He quotes from 
Maurel an interesting analysis of deaths during the various parts of 
the first year: — 

Aysraob Numbbr of Deaths pbb Day or F&ancs nr 1896. 



Days. 


5-9 
Days. 


10-14 
Daya 


15-30 
Days. 


2d 
Month. 


3d 
Month. 


4th-6th 
Month. 


7th-12th 
Month. 


4,Ml 


1.738 


h74B 


1,210 


638 


«rb 


311 


188 



The author, like Dr. Wiirtz, believes that the proportion of infantile 
mortality due to digestive disorders is commonly much underesti- 
mated as a result of defective diagnosis, and hole' i that these causes 
probably account for 70 to 80 per cent, of the total deaths under one 
year. 

Dr. John Tatham contributes some tables of "Infant Mortality" to 
Public Health for October, 1903, which show that the rate of deaths 
under one year to 100 births has during the last ten years ranged 
above and below an average of 16.8 for males and 13.8 for females, 
showing no general tendency toward a decrease. Diarrhceal diseases 
added 2.9 to the rate for males and 2.5 for females, a much lower pro- 
portion than that given by the German authorities. 

Another contribution to the same subject is a study of "The Factors 
which determine the Local Incidence of Fatal Infantile Diarrhoea," at 
Croydon, by Dr. H. M. Richards in the Journal of Hygiene for July, 
1903. That infantile mortality has been increasing from this cause 
is well shown by the following figures : — 

Deaths under One Year per lOO Births. 





Total. 


DiarrhoBa and 
Enteritis. . 


Other Causes. 


1883-1887 

1888-1802 

1893-1897 

1898-1902 


11.8 
11.6 
14.2 
14.3 


1.6 
1.0 
2.5 
3.8 


10.2 

lae 

11.7 
10.6 



For the ten years, 1893-1902, the rate for diarrhoea and enteritis 
was 3.1; and of this the third quarter of the year contributed 2.6. 
Among breast-fed children the author computes the death-rate per 
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100 from diarrhGeal diseases during the first six months of life as .5 
among the entirely breast-fed, 3.5 among those fed on condensed milk, 
and 3.8 among those fed on cow's milk. Dr. Richards is inclined to 
invoke the influence of polluted soil as a contributory cause in the 
infection of milk. 

Jn all the papers cited the danger from an ordinary city milk supply 
and the advantages of mother's milk are made very evident. The 
possibility of a proper artificial milk supply is considered by Dr. G. F. 
McCleary in the Lancet for Oct. 3, 1903. He points out that the low 
death-rate among breast-fed children may be due not only to their 
freedom from infection, but also to the acquisition of specific immu- 
nizing bodies transmitted according toDr. Welch through the mother's 
milk. When, however, this natiural nourishment cannot be had, 
modified and sterilized milk furnishes a fair substitute. Dr. McCleary 
examines the statistics of children fed ofl such milk supplied from 
a public station in Battersea, and shows that, while the death-rate per 
100 births in the whole borough (excluding deaths in the first seven 
days) was 11.89, that among the d^pdt-fed children (excluding those 
taking the milk for less than a week) was 6.34. This is an admirable 
showing, considering that most of the children receiving the modified 
milk were under six months old, many were sick, and a high proportion 
illegitimate, while of course many of the children outside were fed at 
the breast in a normaUy healthy way. 

C.-E. A. WmsLow. 



CENSUS WAGE INQUIRY. 

Employeea and Wages. By Davis R. Dewey. Special Report, 
Twdjth Census of the United States. Washington, 1903. pp. cxv, 
1228. 

This report is the result of a special inquiry planned by Mr. S. N. D. 
North in regard to the wages of individual employees in a number 
of selected manufacturing establishments in the United States for 
the years 1890 and 1900. For several censuses the problem of mak- 
ing a statistical presentation of the wages of workmen has been one 
of increasing difiiculty. The reasons for this have been clearly rec- 
ognized by the census officials. In brief, the difficulties in the inter- 
rpetation of census wage statistics are due : — 

(1) To the lack of information in regard to the precise character 
of the work performed by each employee, and the consequent inabil- 
ity to distinguish between the skilled and unskilled laborer. If there 
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had been a change in the proportion of skilled and unskilled labor 
between two given periods, comparisons based upon the use of figures 
returned for the total number of employees, regardless of occupa- 
tion, would be seriously impaired. 

(2) To the difficulty of determining the exact number of employees 
among whom a given amoimt of wages is distributed, and the con- 
sequent impossibility of deriving a satisfactory term which will ex- 
press the earnings of an individual employee. 

(3) To the disregard, in the statistics of earnings, of the working 
time of the individual. 

In addition to these fundamental defects it is to be noted that the 
only kind of statistical wage term derived from the census data is 
an average which is necessarily of so crude a character that the census 
authorities, in the introduction to the Report on Manufactures of the 
Twelfth Census, very wisely discountenanced its use. 
I The principles controlling the present investigation were briefly 
as follows:— 

(1) The restriction of the inquiiy to a few stable and normal in- 
dustries. 

(2) Collection of actual rates of wages. 

(3) Classification of employees by rates of wages and, as far as pos- 
sible, by occupations. 

The present inquiry is concerned primarily with rates, earningis 
being used only when the data in regard to rates are defective or 
require further interpretation. 

In the collection of data care was taken to select essentially manu- 
facturing localities. In all 34 industries are covered, nearly all of 
a permanent character, which are not violently affected by seasonal 
influences. 

The material used in the inquiry was derived from the pay-rolls 
of employees. Only in this way was it regarded possible to secure 
returns from ail the constituent elements in the given establishments. 
This method removes all opportunity for either exaggeration or under- 
valuation, and also to the possibility of substituting a customary wage 
for the actual one. Special effort was made to select establishments 
which may be regarded in every way representative. The number 
of pay-rolls in the compilation of the tables was 720. 

In the tabulation of the statistics two methods of grouping were 
followed : one was the assumption of returns for a given group with- 
out regard to establishments* lines for the purpose of making classi- 
fied tables of wages for particular occupations with appropriate 
grouping according to the section of the country; the other method 
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is to treat a given establishment in a given industry as uniform, and 
classify all the workmen within this unit according to the wage re- 
ceived. The number of occupations separately tabulated was 318 
for males and 82 for females. 

In classifying the wage statistics, the group method, instead of 
the use of the average, was adopted. In order to facilitate the com- 
pilation of the two given sets of returns so as to ascertain what changes 
had taken place, the term "cumulative percentage" was introduced. 
The cumulative percentage represents the proportion of the total 
number of persons in a given table receiving a wage as great as, or 
greater than, the lowest wage of the given wage group. 

The use of the columns of ciunulative percentages makes it easy 
to determine the range of wages for any given proportion of the work- 
ing force. By this means, also, it is possible to indicate the wage 
group of the employee who stands half-way between the lowest-paid 
and the highest-paid employee in the class under consideration. By 
the use of the median, employees at exceptional rates, either low or 
high, are not given an undue weight or importance, as they are when 
the average is used. 

Another advantage of the cumulative percentage lies in the facil- 
ity in showing the wages of the employees who stand at selected 
points along the whole series of employees, as, for example, at one- 
quarter and three-quarters up the ascending scale. The terms at these 
particular points are called "quartiles," and within these two limits 
would clearly fall the wages of at least one-half of the working force. 

In order to present the results derivable for the detailed tables in 
a form in which they can be readily compared, summaries have been 
made showing the median and quartiles for all the tabulations of the 
occupational occupation. It should be noted, however, that the 
basis of comparison furnished by the medians and quartiles is not al- 
ways satisfactory. Particularly is this true where the numbers are 
small or the workmen employed are massed at a few rates widely sep- 
arated one from another. Accordingly, in the analysis of the tables 
the significance of the median and the quartiles has in every case 
been tested by reference to the complete cumulative percentages; 
and from the detailed tables the reader can form an independent judg- 
ment regarding the changes which have taken place. 

The results of the inquiry in part are smnmarized as follows: — 

Cotton Manufactyring. — ^Wages of both men and women increased 
in the New England States between 1890 and 1900. In the South- 
ern States there was, on the whole, but little change. For males the 
range of wages of the middle half of the working force in cotton mills 
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in New England in 1900 was $6.50 to $12 per week as compared with 
a range of $6 to $11 in 1890. In the Southern States the range was 
$4.50 to $7 per week in 1900 as compared with $4.50 to $7.50 in 1890. 
The rates of wages for the middle 50 per cent, of female spinners in 
New England ranged from $5 to $6.50 in 1900 as compared with 
$4.50 to $6.50 in 1890. For female weavers the range was $6.50 to 
$9 in 1900 as compared with $5.50 to $8 in 1890. In the Southern 
States rates for the latter occupation were slightly higher in 1900 
than in 1890. 

Woollen Industry, — ^Most of the returns are for the New England 
States. The wages of both men and women in this section increased. 
In 1900 the range of the middle half for males was from $6.50 to 
$11.50 as compared with $6 to $11 in 1890, and for women from $6 
to $9 per week as compared with $5 to $8 in 1890. The range of 
wages of male weavers increased from $6.50 to $9.50 in 1890 to $7 
to $11 in 1900. For female weavers the range was raised from 
$6.50 to $9 in 1890 to $7 to $10 in 1900, and for female spinners 
from $4.50 to $6.50 in 1890 to $6 to $7 in 1900. 

Dyeing and Finishing Textiles, — ^There was an increase for males 
in the New England States, and a decrease in the Middle States. For 
females there was but UtUe change. Wages in carpet and knitting 
mills show httle change between 1890 and 1900. 

Agricultural Implements, — Nearly all of the returns for agricul- 
tural implements factories relate to the Central States. With few ex- 
ceptions there has been an increase in the several occupations. For 
assemblers the range for the middle half was from $10.50 to $14.50 
in 1900 as compared with $10.50 to $14 in 1890; for carpenters and 
hand woodworkers the wages of the middle half were from $11.50 
to $14 in 1900 and from $10.50 to $13.50 in 1890; for general laborers, 
from $9 to $10.50 m 1900 and from $7 to $10 in 1890; for metal ma- 
chine operatives the range was from $9 to $14 in 1900 and from $9 
to $12.50 in 1890; for journeymen machinists wages in 1900 ranged 
from $13.50 to $16, and in 1890 from $12 to $16; and for moulders 
a decrease is shown from $12 to $19 in 1890 to $10 to $15 in 1900. 

Furniture Factories, — ^The wages for the industry as a whole de- 
clined in the Middle States. Rates of cabinet-makers, however, 
remained stationary, and finishers show a slight increase. In the 
Central States there was but little change. 

Lumber and Planing Mills, — Reports principally from the Central 
and Pacific States show a slight increase for the industry as a whole. 
In the Central States the range of the middle half was from $8 to $10 
in 1900 as compared with $8 to $9.50 in 1890. In the Pacific States 
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in 1900 the range was from $10 to (14.50, and in 1890 from $10 to 
$15.50. 

Carriages and Wagons, — ^There was a slight increase in the Middle 
and Central States, from which sections the bulk of the returns are 
derived. In the Middle States the range of wages for the middle 
half was from $11 to $16.50 in 1900 and from $10 to $16.50 m 1890. 
In the Central States the range was from $7 to $11 in 1900 and from 
$6.50 to $11 in 1890. The considerable difference in height of wages 
between these two sections is caused by a difference in the nature 
of the goods produced by the factories from which reports were ob- 
tained. 

Car Shops. — Rates in the Middle States fell during the decade. 
In 1890 the range of the middle half was $7.50 to $13.50, and in 1900 
$7 to $12. In the Southern States there was little change. In 1890 
the range was $5.50 to $12, and in 1900 $6 to $12. In the Central 
States there was a decline from a range of $9.50 to $17 in 1890 to $9 
to $15.50 in 1900. The wages of machinists in this section, how- 
ever, increased from $13 to $16 in 1890 to a range of $14 to $16.50 
in 1900. 

Foundries and Metal Working, — As a whole, there appears to have 
been little variation in rates, although in particular occupations there 
were changes of greater or less magnitude. Wages are highest in 
the Pacific States, the middle half in that section drawing 
from $12 to $18.50 per week in 1900 as compared with $10.50 to 
$19.50 in 1890, and lowest in the Southern States, where the 
range of the middle half ii> 1900 was from $6 to $13, and in 1890 
from S7.50 to $14.50. In this industry twenty-eight different occu- 
pations are separately shown. Blacksmiths in the Middle States 
show considerable decrease, the range in 1900 being from $13 to $18.50 
as compared with $15 to $22 in 1890. Boiler-makers in the same 
section drew from $10 to $15.50 per week at both periods. Floor 
moulders in the Central States in 1900 ranged from $15 to $21 per 
week as compared with $14.50 to $18.50 in 1890. Three classes of 
machinists are shown. The middle range for journeymen machinists, 
including tool-makers and metal pattern-makers in the New Eng- 
land States, was from $11 to $15.50 per week in 1900, and in 1890 
from $11.50 to $15.50; in the Middle States in 1900 from $12 to $16.50, 
in 1890 from $13 to $18.50; in the Southern States from $12 to $17 
m 1900, and from $12.50 to $17 in 1890; m the Central States from 
$12 to $16 m 1900, and in 1890 from $12 to $15.50; and in the Pacific 
States the range in 1900 was from $17.50 to $21.50, in 1890 from $18 
to $21. Erectors and assemblers in the Middle States ranged in 1900 
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from $11 to $15.50, slightly lower than in 1890; in the Central States 
the range is from $9 to $14 in 1900 as compared with $7.50 to $12.50 
in 1S90. The third class, composed of machine tenders and ma- 
chinists of less skill, in New England in 1900 ranged from $8 to $12.50, 
in 1890 from $7.50 to $12.50. In the Middle States in 1900 the range 
was from $7.50 to $12.50, and in 1890 from $9 to $14. In the Central 
States the range in 1900 was from $7.50 to $12.50 as against $5 to 
$11 in 1890. 

Iron and Sted, — Reports include blast furnaces, puddling furnaces, 
rolling mills, Bessemer converters, and open hearth furnaces. Owing 
to the prevalence of turn or tour duty in this industry, the rates given 
are for two weeks' work instead of a single week. In the Middle States 
the middle half were paid at rates from $15 to $27 in 1900 and from 
$15 to $28 in 1890 for the two weeks' work; in the Southern States 
the middle range at both periods is from $13 to $26; and in the Cen- 
tral States at both periods the rates are about the same, the middle 
half ranging from $21 to $30 in 1900 and from $21 to $31 m 1890. 

Ship-yards. — ^There was a decrease in wages in the New England 
and Pacific States. In the former section the range of the middle 
half was $15 to $18.50 in 1890 and $11.50 to $15 in 1900, in the Pa- 
cific States $12 to $20 in 1890 and $10.50 to $17 in 1900. In the 
Middle States there was an increase, the range rising from $8 to $14.50 
in 1890 to $9 to $15.50 in 1900. There was little change in rates in 
the Central States. 

Breweries. — Returns are principally from the Middle and Central 
States. The figures for these sections, as well as for the sections 
from which only a few returns were received, show an increase in wages 
for the decade. In many establishments there was also a reduction 
in the working time, and the hour rates show a much greater increase 
than the week rates. 

Cigar Factories. — ^Wages are practically unchanged in the New 
England States, but considerably higher in 1900 in the Middle States. 
The range for the middle half in the latter section wa3 from $6.50 
to $12.50 in 1890, and from $8 to $13 in 1900. 

Clothing Factories. — Returns indicate a decrease in the wages of 
men, and also (though less marked) in the wages of women. Most 
of the returns are from the Middle States; and in that section there 
is little change in the rates for women, but for men the range of wages 
of the middle half was $7 to $16.50 in 1890 as compared with $5.50 
to $14.50 in 1900. 

FUmr Mills.— 'There was practically no change in wages between 
1890 and 1900. 
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Glass Factories, — Returns are principally from the Middle and Cen- 
tral States. In the former section the range of the middle half for 
blowers was from $22 to $29 in 1890, and from $22 to $26 in 1900. 
For gatherers it was $9 to $14 in 1890, and $11.50 to $14.50 in 1900. 
When all occupations are combined, the range is $7.50 to $15 in 1890 
and $6 to $14.50 in 1900. In the Central States a marked increase 
in rates is shown, the range of the middle half for blowers being $19.50 
to $28.50 in 1890 and $22.50 to $30.50 in 1900; that for gatherers, 
$11 to $15,50 in 1890 and $12 to $22.50 in 1900; and that for all occu- 
pations, $7.50 to $16.50 in 1890 and $8 to $18.50 in 1900. In this 
industry a large number of boys are employed, and their rates show 
an increase for the decade. 

Paper Mills, — There has been little change in the wages of men 
between 1890 and 1900. For women there is a slight decrease, due 
mainly to changes in the goods made, wood pulp having largely su- 
perseded rags as material. 

Printing Industry. — The change from hand to machine composi- 
tion between 1890 and 1900 makes a comparison of wages very diffi- 
cult. If all the machine compositors reported in 1900 are included, 
however, the comparison indicates an increase in wages. 

Shoe Factories, — Returns sufficiently large for comparative pur- 
poses are presented for shoe factories in the New England, Middle, 
and Central States. In the New England States there was a slight 
decrease during the decade; in the Middle and Central States rates 
were higher in 1900 than in 1890, the range for the middle half in the 
former section being from $6 to $13.50 in 1890 and from $7 to $14.50 
in 1900, while in the Central States the range was from $5.50 to 
$14.50 in 1890, and from $6.50 to $15.50 in 1900. 

Leather. — Important changes in process took place during the 
decade, and machinery largely displaced skilled hand labor. As 
a result wages were lower in this industry in 1900 than in 1890. 
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NOTE ON STATISTICS OF PROSTITUTION IN CUBA. 

(The following note is of interest as confirming and roughly meas- 
uring the common statement that prostitution in Cuba is idmost con- 
fined to the class of foreign-born women. It was prepared for, but 
not included in, the Census of Cuba, 1899, and is now published in 
the belief that any statistical information about a class, of which 
little is known, and regarding the legal treatment of which opinions 
differ radically, is worthy of preservation.) 

During the tabulation of the occupation returns for the Cuban 
census of 1899 it was remarked that in the city of Habana a certain 
number of women had reported their occupation as that of a prosti- 
tute. This raised the question whether it was desirable to recognize 
this occupation in the tables. The attitude of the United States 
Census Office, the practice of which was followed in that census^ is 
stated in the following extract from "Remarks on the Table of Occu- 
pations'' contained in the United States Census:*— 

The following tables embrace gainful and reputable occupations 
only. All persons whose means of livelihood are criminal, or, in the 
judgment of mankind, shameful, are excluded. 

The reason for excluding gamblers, prostitutes, keepers of brothels, 
and such persons from the Tables of Occupations, has not been found 
in any sensitiveness at the mention or recognition of these classes as 
actually existing in the community, but in the consideration that, 
from the necessity of the case, the numbers thus reported must be 
wholly inadequate to the fact, and that a seeming count of them in 
the census would have the effect to mislead rather than to instruct. 
Here and there, at the enumeration of the Ninth Census, such per- 
sons had the assurance to report themselves by their true designa- 
tions, or assistant marshals took the responsibility (and in some cases 
the risk) of writing down the real occupation of members of these 
classes who had sought to misstate their avocations or to disguise 
them under ambiguous terms; but an analysis of the schedules soon 
made it evident that this had not been done, as indeed was not to be 
expected, with such uniformity as to secure even approximately cor^ 
rect results. All such titles are therefore dropped. Some from these 
classes may have taken refuge, through false statements, in one or 
another of the occupations of good repute (notably keepers *of 
brothels as << boarding-house keepers," a euphemism familiar to the 
compilers of city directories); but as a general rule, where the calling 
was not correctly given, it was whoUy withheld, and it may there- 
fore be assumed that substantially the whole body of persons pursu- 
ing disreputable and criminal occupations are omitted from these 
tables. 

* Census of 1870, Population and Social Statistios, p. 86B. 
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While these remarks still hold good with reference to the total 
number of persons engaged in such an occupation, yet with the meth- 
ods of tabulation introduced since the passage was written, whereby 
the returns regarding any group may be readily analyzed, it is possible 
to get valuable informa^on from returns confessedly very incomplete. 
Accordingly, it was decided to distinguish this occupation in tabu- 
lating the returns for the city of Habana and the province of Santa 
Clara, where also a number of such returns were found on the 
schedules. 

Under the terms of a Cuban law promulgated July 17, 1877, all 
prostitutes were to be inscribed in the register, to pay a fee, and to re- 
ceive a certificate of enrolment. All houses of prostitution were to 
be licensed and to pay a monthly fee, being divided for that purpose 
into classes, for which the fees differed. Hiis system was continued 
as a hygienic measure by the United States military authorities. 
Efforts to supplement the scattering returns in the censuses were 
therefore made by a request through the Director of Police at Habana 
to the authorities of each municipal district that they would report 
the number, race, and nativity of all registered prostitutes. 

Of the 132 municipalities, 109, or nearly five-sixths, replied to the 
request for supplementary information; and from 23 mimicipalities 
no report was received. The municipalities which did not respond 
included by the census 201,126 people, or 12.8 per cent, of the popu- 
lation. The reports received, therefore, refer to municipalities em- 
bracing about seven-eighths of the population of Cuba and all the 
cities of over 10,000 people. Of the 109 municipalities reporting, 
84 reported no registered prostitutes, while 25 reported numbers 
ranging from 3 to 1,441. The 84 municipal districts which re- 
ported no names include a population of 623,123. The 25 which 
reported names embrace a population of 748,538; that is, for the 
population reporting about 45 per cent, reported no registered pros- 
titutes, while 55 per cent, reported registered prostitutes. The 25 
municipal districts reporting names on their registers contained rather 
less than half (47.6 per cent.) of the population of the island. The 
total number of registered prostitutes reported was 2,123, more than 
two-thirds of whom were in the city of Habana. While doubtless 
this number represents only a minimum limit to the total number 
of persons engaged in this occupation, yet there is no apparent reason 
for supposing that the omissions were proportionately greater with 
one race than with the other, with the native than the foreign born, 
or with one age group than another. Consequently, the race, nativ- 
ity, and age distribution of these 2,123 women probably does not differ 
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very much from the proportion that would be established if all persons 
of this class could be included in the tables. Of the total number 
1,511 were white, and 612 were negro or mulatto; that is, rather over 
seven-tenths (71.2 per cent.) of these women were white, and rather 
less than three-tenths (28.3 per cent.) were negro. As the white 
females constitute about two-ihirds (64.6 per cent.) of the total 
female population, and the negro females nearly one-third (35.4 per 
cent.), it would seem that prostitutes are recruited about as much 
from one race as the other; but, owing to the incompleteness of the 
returns, no more specific inference is warranted. Of the total num- 
ber, also, 1,477 were returned as native and 646 as foreign bom. 
The best basis with which to compare these numbers is apparently 
the total number of native and foreign born women 15 years of age 
and over. The foreign-born colored women are not returned by age 
group>s; and therefore, to get such a basis of comparison, it has been 
necessary to assimie the following proportion : The foreign-born wlute 
females of all ages (26,358) are to the foreign-born white females 
under 15 (2,548) as the foreign-bom colored females of all ages (6,458) 
are to x; i.e., the foreign-born colored females under 15. In this 
way the fourth term is found to be 624. On this assumption the 
native females are 443,376, and the foreign-bom females are 30,269. 
It follows that, in Cuba there are 33 prostitutes registered to every 
10,000 native women at least 15 years old and 218 to every 10,000 
foreign-born women at least 15 years old. That is, the proportion 
of this class among the foreign-born women is between six and seven 
times as great as among the native women. 

As nearly two-thirds of the prostitutes were reported from the 
city of Habana, a similar comparison for the population of that 
city has been made. The total number of native women at least 
15 years old was 87,516, and the total number of foreign-bom at 
least 15 years old was 11,526. The total number of native regis- 
tered prostitutes was 924, the total number of foreign-born regis- 
tered prostitutes 517. Hence to every 10,000 adult foreign-born 
women there were 449 registered prostitutes, while to every 10,000 
adult native women there were only 106. It would seem that in 
Habana this class is recruited from the foreign-born to more than 
four times the amount that it is from the natives. 

Incomplete returns for the province of Santa Clara were tabulated 
by the census. A total of 244 persons were found in that province 
who admitted to the enumerators that they followed this occupation. 
Assuming the proportion already explained in order to estimate the 
number of adult native and foreign bom colored, it appears that 
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in Santa Clara province there were 20 registered prostitutes to every 
10,000 adult native white women, 29 to every 10,000 adult native 
colored women, and 56 to every 10,000 adult foreign-bom white 
women. The figures for the city of Habana and the province of Santa 
Clara seem to conflict with those previously given for the whole island. 
From the figures for the whole island it appears that prostitution 
is from six to seven times as common among foreign-born women 
as among natives; from the figures for Habana city it appears that it 
is from four to five times as common among foreign-bom women 
as among natives; and, finally, from the figures for Santa Clara 
province it appears that it is not quite three times as common 
among the foreign-born white women as among the native white 
women. These results seem on their face inconsistent. Yet they 
may be harmonized in case most of the foreign-born women are liv- 
ing in those 25 municipal districts which have reported registered 
prostitutes. To test this, the number of foreign-born white females 
in these 25 municipal districts has been found. There were 19,334 
foreign-born white females in these districts, and in the whole island 
only 26,358. In other words, 73.3 per cent, of the foreign-bom white 
females on the island were in some one or other of these 25 municipal 
districts, although less than half of the population of the island (473 
per cent.) resided there. Applying similar calculations to the foreign- 
bom white males, it appears that two-thirds of them (66.5 per cent.) 
live in some one or other of the 25 districts reporting registered pros- 
titutes. One may safely infer that immigration and registered 
prostitution are characteristic rather of urban than of rural Cuba. 
On the whole it appears from the fragmentary data that the propor- 
tion of foreign-bom r^stered prostitutes is decidedly greater in 
Habana than it is in other parts of the island, but that in general 
the likelihood of foreign-bom white women becoming enrolled in 
this clas9 is at least two to three times as great as of native white 
women. 

In 759 cases the age was reported. From these the following table 
has been prepared. It gives the total number of women on the 
island belonging to a certain age group, the total number of regis- 
tered prostitutes known to belong to the same age group, and the 
number to every 10,000 women of that age group. 
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From this table it appears that the greatest prevalence of prosti- 
tution is at the afi;es of 20 to 24; that the five years immediately 
preceding and following are characterized by a prevalence about one- 
half that of the maximum; that the ages 30 to 34 show about one- 
half the rate of the ages 25 to 29, and the ages 35 to 39 about half 
that of the preceding quinquennial group. Whether this rapid de- 
crease in the prevalence of prostitution with advancing years is due 
to persons passing out from it to other occupations or to the high 
mortality characteristic of this class, or to both, the figures do not 
enable one to ascertain. 

The conclusions of this note may be summarized as follows: — 

1. Registered prostitutes are reported in 25 municipal districts, 
including all the large cities of Cuba and nearly half the population. 

2. The two races are represented in this class in about the same 
proportions ad in the general population. 

3. This class is most common in those parts of the island, especially 
urban districts, where the foreign-born are most largely represented. 

4. In the capital this class comes from foreign-born women to 
about four times the degree that it does from native women. In 
other parts of the island the difference is probably less marked. 

5. The maximum proportion in this class is foimd between the ages 
of 20 and 25, and the proportion at each of the three succeeding five- 
year periods is about half that of the group immediately preceding. 

W. F. WiLLCOX. 

Cornell University. 
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JUVENILE LAW-BREAKERS IN BOSTON. 

The Institutions Registration Department of Boston publishes in its 
Report for the year ending Jan. 31, 1902, an important study by John 
Koren, chief of its statistical division, on the subject of Juvenile Law- 
breakers in Boston, llie study is divided into two parts, ''arrests" 
and "disposition of juveniles arrested." 

In tiie first part are given: — 

(1) The number of arrests of persons under eighteen for each year 
of age for the years ending Oct. 1^ 1896 to 1901, inclusive; also for the 
year 1889-90. 

(2 and 3) The nimiber of arrests for each offence for each year of age 
inl900-OL 

In the second part are given: — 

(4) The disposition of caaes in the lower courts according to age, and 

(5) aoeording to offence. 

(6) A comparison of the dispositions made of cases by the various 
lower courts. 

(7 and 8) The disposition of cases originating in the Superior Court, 
and 

(9) The disposition of cases appealed to the Superior Court. 

Under the head of arrests the leading and satisfactory fact is brought 
out that the number of persons under eighteen arrested by the police 
has practically not increased from the year ending Oct. 1, 1895, to the 
year 1899-1900, inclusive, and that the number was ahnost precisely 
the same in the last-named year as it was in 1890 (2,478 as against 
2,487). In 1900-01 there was a slight increase, the number being 2,730; 
but this, as Mr. Koren has suggested, was undoubtedly entirely due to 
the good and strenuous work done that siunmer by Mr. Charles H. Kip, 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, in his crusade 
of fifty-one nights to prevent newspaper selling — ^with its incidental ac- 
companiments of begging, gambling, and picking pockets — by small 
children in the streets at night. Two circumstances*- (1) that the 
increase is practically confined to the ages from eight to foiurteen, in- 
clusive, and (2) tiiat the number of those giving their age as fourteen 
years increased 99, as compared with the previous year, while those 
gi^ing their age as thirteen increased only 14 — ^tend to substantiate this 
conclusion, fourteen being the age after which newsboys were then al- 
lowed to be out after eight o'clock. It is satisfactory to have from 
so careful a statistician as Mr. Koren a statement that "beyond such 
sporadic efforts there have been no changes in police methods, nor any 
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other circumstances which tend to nullify the cheerful inferences to be 
made from this table/' 

Forty-two per cent, of the arrests in 1901 were of children of school 
age, — that is to say, under fourteen; and only 116 out of the 2,730 were 
girls. Mr. Koren points out that in the case of children under twelve 
"arrest" does not in most cases mean an actual arrest, but usually only 
a sunmions to appear in court, and that children under twdve held for 
trial must not be locked up, while but few, even over that age, are so 
in practice, the parents' recognizance usually being deemed sufficient. 

The offences for which the arrests were made in 1900-01 (Table 2) 
varied from throwing snow-balls to manslaughter, 25 per cent, being for 
the sort of offence (like trespassing, stealing rides on fright cars, playing 
ball in tiie streets) that may mean thoughUessness, or merely that one 
is a boy, rather than having any criminal significance. *' Violating city 
ordinance," for instance, gave 17.51 per cent, of the cases, lir. Koren 
is, however, careful to point out that some arrests for these minor 
offences are really arrests of criminal boys who were brou^t into court 
on smaller crimed than some of those they had actually committed. 
The offence of being a stubborn child, for instance, which was the cause 
of 5.91 per cent, of the arrests, is often the excuse for arresting a child 
who has been guilty of something much worse, especially in the case of 
girls. The sentence imposed on a girl is often to the Industrial School 
during nunority, but bdng a "stubborn child" is chosen as the excuse in 
prder to soften the court record against her. Larceny is the largest single 
item, covering 27.12 per cent, of all the cases. One would like to know 
how many cases of larceticy were for stealing coal or lead (Mipe, or for 
similar offences oh the same moral levd as that occupied by stealing 
apples on the part of a oountty boy. The ages 12 and 14 give more 
arrests for this offence than 17; and 10, 11, and 13 stand almost as hi|^ 
as 17. Breaking and entering, however, whieh can seldom be a very 
mild offence, furnished 13.42 per cent, of the arrests; and here, as in 
tiie case of larceny (and also of other more serious crimes), boys of four- 
teen and under furnished a notably large percentage of the cases (41.69 
per cent, for this offence). As regards the more important crimes there 
has been no perceptible change far better or worse during the past ten 
years. Hie arrests for drunkenness show a falling, off from 143 in 
1899-90 to 52 in 1900-01, presumably due to thegoiod work of our 
police commission in enforcing the liquor laws. 

As to the causes of the favorable showing, Mr. Koren says no attempt 
has been made to localize the juvenile offenders or to show their rela- 
tion to the different nationalities. It may, however, be interesting to 
note that a study of this same subject made by the present writer in 
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1899, covering the ten preceding years, and accepted at that time for 
publication by the Bureau of Municipal Statistics, gave the same favor- 
able showing as the present study by Mr. Koren, and contained also 
the following studies: — 

1. It ^owed that the proportional falling off in the number of arrests 
was in boys between 15 and 20 years old, there having been a great 
increase as regards those under 10, and a considerable increase for 
those between 10 and 15. 

2. It included a study of arrests in certain police districts by daases 
of offences for every month from January, 1889, to December, 1898, in- 
clusive, in order to determine whether North End Park or Gharlesbank 
had produced results traceable in statistics. No conclusion, however, 
could be drawn, because, although there was a great falling off in the 
arrests in the neighborhood of those great play centres, a further 
study of 

3. Juvenile crime by nationality in the city as a whole revealed the 
fact that the Jews, who had largely taken the place of the Irish in those 
districts, show a very much lower percentage of juvenile arrests than 
those whom they had thus displaced. 

4. A study of arrests by ages and months for the ten years indicated 
that juvenile arrests were largely a question of weather, especially 
among the younger boys, a notable increase beginning in April and 
lasting through October, tending to ^ow that law-brealdng is largely 
a matter of sport rather than of bunneas. 

5. A careful inquiry made at the same time from the police captains 
elicited the opinions: firstf that the Municipal Baths did have a great 
tendency to keep boys out of mischief; and, second, that the boys' clubs, 
especially those where dramatic entertainments were g^ven by the bojrs 
themselves, had a marked tendency in the same direction. 

Opinions since obtained from schoolmasters and other persons famil- 
iar with boys have been to the effect that a certain percentage (probably 
somewhere from 10 to 25 per cent.) of the newsbojrs get harm from 
their occupation, chiefly from the late hours and from having money 
that they cannot be obliged to account for. It is curious in this con- 
nection to notice that only 44 boys were arrested in 1900-01 for 
''gaming," as it is possible to see nearly that number gambling any 
night on which one cares to take the trouble to walk about a quarter 
of a mile in the vicinity of the theatres — Mason Street, in front of 
School Committee headquarters, being a favorite and appropriate 
resort.* 

•This was true last winter and spriuir, but the Ipolice are now taking more 
interest in street boys. 
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The second part of Mr. Korea's study is a good deal more than a study- 
in statistics : it is in fact a careful dissertation, by one th(HX>u^y familiar 
with the subject, on the actual prooediue of our courts in dealing with 
bojTs. We have juvenile sessions, although we have no special juvenile 
courts. The father or mother, or, in their absence, the person with 
whom the child resides, is sent for; and, if they are not forthcoming, the 
Court may appoint somebody else to take the child's part. If the Coiurt 
thinks it may want to commit the child to the State Board of Chanty it 
must notify the Board and let the Board's agent investigate beforehand. 

In disposing of a case, the Court may hand the child over for minority 
to the State Board of Charity, which in its turn may keep the child or 
hand it on to one of the two State reform schools, for boys (if under 15) 
and girls (if under 17), respectively. Or the Court may put the child 
on probation; or impose a fine; or send him (if over 12) to a county 
prison or to a reform school for the non-payment of a fine; or send him 
to some penal institution direct. (In addition to the Lyman School, 
which 18 carried on by the State, Boston and Salem have each a re- 
form school for boys.) Sometimes a case is continued to allow time 
to pay a fine. 

" In Boston there are eight Municipal Courts, each of which has juris- 
diction in the case of juvenile offenders in its own district. The State 
Board of Charity has agents who attend trials of juvenile offenders in 
these courts. Each court has a probation officer. In the Central Court 
there are several probation officers, including two for women and girls. 
In these courts, excepting the CTentral Municipal Court as hereafter ex- 
plained, the probation officers take charge of juveniles as well as adults. 
Sometimes, especially in the Central Municipal Court, an agent of the 
State Board of Charity acts as surety. In such cases, however, in the 
Central Court, an agent of the societies mentioned below performs the 
work of supervision, as well as in cases in which they are sureties." In 
the Central Court the Boston Children's Aid Society and the St. Vincent 
de Paul have each an agent; and the Court frequently turns children 
over to these agents to be looked after, making the same use of them 
that it might make of its own probation officer, the case being continued 
to a certain day meanwhile. When the day comes, it is very seldom 
found necessary to sentence the child, the friendly visitation and re- 
straint on the part of the agents of these societies being in almost all 
cases efficacious, and being a beginning of a friendly relation which 
often lasts for years. The same societies send their agents to the seven 
other Municipal Courts, when sent for. 

The most common dispositions of cases in the lower courts in Boston 
(all below the Superior Court) are as follows: fined, 36.43 per cent.; 
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probation, 15.68 per cent.; on file, 15 per cent.; to penal institutions, 
10 per cent. 

It will be seen that the most frequent sentence is tlie fine, which, as 
Mr. Koren points out, seems appropriate where mischief rather than 
crime is being pimished, although less desirable when the offence has 
been a really criminal one, or where the non-payment of the fine results 
in an inappropriate imprisonment, not for committing an offence, but 
for having parents unwilling to pay the penalty. Fines, in the Central 
Court, are often merely nominal (58 were one cent and 98. one dollar, 
out of 766 cases). 

Placing on file, which is resorted to in 15 per cent, of the cases, and 
amounts to practically doing nothing about the matter, seems to be 
used in some courts as a substitute for probation, but is entirely lacking 
in "the element of custodial supervision, which is the essence of the 
latter method." About 10 per cent, were sentenced to correctional in- 
stitutions (exclusive of the parental school, which is the Boston Truant 
School), the different courts varying very much in this respect. It is 
especially interesting in this connection that almost all the cases appealed 
to the Superior Court received sentences much lighter than those ap- 
pealed from, the greater use of probation by the higher court being es- 
pecially notable. "Presumably all the cases were duly investigated 
by probation officers of the respective lower courts, who found that they 
could not recommend the clemency of probation. In the Superior 
Court, however, 52 per cent, of these boys were taken on probation, or 
almost the same number who had originally been sentenced to insti- 
tutions. In every instance the bo3r8 who had been sentenced to the 
Lyman School, the House of Reformation, the House of Correction, 
and the Massachusetts Reformaory, — ^in all about 48 per cent, of the 
whole niunber who had appealed,— escaped with probation or had 
their cases placed on file. The seven candidates for the Massachusetts 
Reformatory were reduced to foiu*." 

Joseph Lbb. 

ATLAS OF INSURANCE. 

AssecuranZ'AUas. Atlas des Assurances. (A presentation bystatis> 
tics and graphics of the growth of the different forms of insiu'ance in the 
various states, 1855-95. By Emil Stefan. French text by Al. Stefan. 
Printed and published by G. Freytag & Bemdt, Vienna, 1901.) 

The difficulty of compiUng approximately acciu-ate and complete in- 
surance statistics for a series of years for even a single country will be 
appreciated by any one who lias ever essayed the task. Tlie compilation 
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of accurate statistics of the various forms of insurance for all the coun- 
tries in which insurances are e£fected may safely be said to be an impos- 
sible imdertaking in the present condition of insurance records. Failure 
to accomplish the impossible is not a crime, and the author of the present 
work may be pardoned if he has fallen short in a task too big to achieve. 
He does not claim for his work completeness or perfection, but expresses 
the hope that with all its imperfections it may point the way to the 
publication of universal statistics of insurance and upon a wider basis 
than that presented in this preliminary Atlas. The careful reader will 
find that in some respects the author of this Atlas has fallen short of the 
easily possible in his self-imposed task. Writing from Austria, he senos 
to have labored under many difficulties, not the least of which was lack 
of reliable sources; and these hindrances have apparently increased di- 
rectly as the distances of the countries observed from the point of ob- 
servation of the writer. 

At the beginning of the Atlas is given a list of the ''oldest and largest" 
insurance companies. These are arranged alphabetically by countries. 
All kinds of insurance companies are here thrown indiscriminately to- 
gether. From the list of insurance companies in the United States, no 
less than thirty regular life insurance companies doing business in 18d5 
are omitted. Size or age could not have been an excuse for the omia- 
sions; for such companies as the Connecticut General (1865), John 
Hancock Mutual (1862), Massachusetts Mutual (1851), Michi^ Mu- 
tual (1867), Mutual Benefit (1845), New England Mutual (1844), 
North-western Mutual (1858), Prudential (1875), State Mutual of Massa- 
chusetts (1845), and Travelers (1866) are among those omitted. The 
purpose that such an imperfect list can serve is, to say the least, con- 
jectural. 

The first part of the work gives a statistical r^um^ of the various 
forms of insurance in such countries as the author found it possible to 
secure statistics. In some coiuitries only life insurance is considered; 
but, in general, statistics are given for life, fire, marine, plate glass, hail, 
accident, transport risks, cattle, ^oid miscellaneous classes of insurance. 
Statistics are given, where possible, for each of the years in the period 
1875-95, inclusive. The items considered are insurance in force, new 
business, premium income, and claim payments. The severest criti- 
cism which can be passed upon this part of the work is that the sources 
of information are not indicated; and, with few exceptions, no state- 
ments are made of the steps taken to secure complete statistics. For 
example, no statement is given of the sources from which the statistics 
of life insurance in the United States were taken. There is no complete 
agreement with any figures that the writer has seen, and the figures 
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given in the first table, page 46, are incomplete and in one respect mis- 
leading. The amount of life insurance in force with ordinary com- 
panies is given as less in 1894 and 1895 than in 1893. If the author 
had availed himself of the official statistics readily accessible in the 
annual reports of the New York Insurance Department or in the 
Spectator Year Book, he would not have made such an inexcusable 
blunder; nor would he have found a statistical basis for the false in- 
ference that the decline in the amount of insurance in force in the 
United States in 1894 and 1895, as compared with 1893, was due to 
an excessively high lapse rate. 

The following statement shows the amount of life insurance in 
force with Ordinary Legal-Reserve companies in the United States 
during the period 1890-95: — , 

Amount op Obdinabt Life Insurance in Fobcb in the Unfted States. 



Years. 


According to 
Stefan. 


According to 
Hoffman.* 


1890 


$3,620,200,970 
3,861,684,383 
4.897,731,360 
6,291,686.114 
4,669,721.114 
4.881,632.161 


$3,620,067,430 


1891 


3,964,491.693 


1892 


4.314.204,343 


1893 


4,629.774,861 


1894 

1896 


4.766,220,494 
4,917.694,131 







The insurance statistics of Australia and Japan are dismissed in a 
few lines, while China, India, South Africa, Canada, Mexico, Central 
America, and South America are not mentioned. No reference is made 
to the assessment and fraternal insurance in force in the United States, 
although the amount is very considerable. Complete statistics of these 
forms of insurance are not available, but any thorough study of insur- 
ance statistics must recognize these methods of insurance provision. 

The graphics illustrating the various tables form the second part of 
the Atlas. Of these there are one hundred and sixty-one diagrams 
and three maps. The maps illustrate the amounts of insurance in 
force in the various countries of the earth at three periods, 1855, 1875, 
and 1895. 

In general the diagrams are well constructed, and serve the intended 
purpose of enabling the reader to comprehend the growth of insurance 
in the various countries more readily than by inspection of the tables. 
Exception may be taken to the form of some of the diagrams, notably 
No. 99. where varying amounts of losses paid are represented by horns 

* Statistical Abstract of the United States. 1902, p. 429. 
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of varying size, from which have poured heaps of coins, also of varying 
size. Diagrams of this sort make pretty pictures, but are bad graphics 
in a scientific work. "The test of all diagrams is that the diagram as 
drawn should afford the best view of the series, or groups of figureSy 
that the eye can appreciate." A few of the diagrams in the work before 
us fail to meet this test; but, as before stated, the most of them are 
well constructed. 

In conclusion it may be said that the Atlas is a perfect specimen of the 
printer's art. The printing is excellent throughout, and the reproduc- 
tion of the color diagrams is perfectly done. 

F. S. Crum. 



A MORTALITY INVESTIGATION. 

This great undertaking of the Actuarial Society of /America, now 
fully completed, was a specialized investigation. The society concluded 
that for the present the existing mortality tables were quite satisfactory 
indices of the general rate of mortality among insured lives, and that — 
in the language of Mr. Emory McClintock — "it is now more desirable 
to learn how fishermen compare with farmers, how physicians compare 
with clergymen and the like, than it is to gather all these heterogeneous 
classes into one grand average in the form of a new life table." In Oc- 
tober, 190(), the society appointed a committee of five, with Mr. Mc- 
Clintock as chairman, to consider the practicability of undertaking an 
examination of the mortality experience among different classes of in- 
sured lives. In May, 1901, after many sessioas, the committee reported 
unanimously in favor of investigating certain classes ot risks, of which 
they submitted a schedule. The committee's reconmiendations were 
adopted unanimously, and they were requested to take charge of the 
work. They immediately sent the companies blank forms upon which 
to report the needed data, with full directions as to the method of re- 
porting. Somewhat later Mr. John K. Gore, actuary of the IVudential 
Insurance Company, was added to the committee, and put in charge 
of the practical work. 

To give in detail a full description of all the ninety-eight classifica- 
tions would occupy many pages, so only a general sketch can be given. 
Three classes have reference to the amount of the policy or the plan on 
which it was Issued. There are four classifications with regard to race : 
thirty-five with regard to occupation; fourteen classes have reference 
to the weight combined with what is known as the ** Family Record " 
of the insured; two classes refer to height alone, and two to family 
record alone; and twenty- two classes refer to re^dence only. 
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The committee decided not to consider any insurances issued before 
1870, as the volimie of business prior to that date was very small. The 
data furnished by the companies end with the issue of 1899, so that 
exactly thirty 3rears' issues will be reported. About one-half of the 
policies issued will not fall under any of the classifications, though in 
some few cases one policy will fall into as many as five or sdx classes. 
A separate card is used for each policy in each classification under which 
H is included. About three millions of cards have been used in the 
tabulations. 

A Mef sketch of some of the daasifications may properly be given 
here: — 

1. 120,000 or more insurance granted at same time in a single com« 
pany. 

2. Policy issued for an amount less than requested. 

8. Policy issued on a plan different from that requested. 

4. Bom in Germany. 

5. Born in Ireland. 

6. Bom in Sweden or Norway. 

7. Ck)lored. 

8 to 42. Various occupations. 
43 to 68. "Personal Record": 

thus 43. Insured has intermittent or irr^;ular pulse; 

and 44. Insured has pulse below 60. 
69 to 72. Weight combined with Family Record: 

thus 69. Weight say over 200 lbs., with height 6 ft. 10, and neither 
parent noted as dead at an age under 70. 

73. Height above 6 ft. 3 inches. 

74. Height below 6 ft. 

76. Parent, brother, or sister, died of cancer. 

76. Parent, brother, or sister, has been insane. 

77 to 98. Residences by counties: with two exceptions these are all 
counties in Southem States, containing cities where considerable num« 
bers of j)ersons have been insured. The exceptions are Arapahoe 
County, Colorado, in which Denver is located, and Santa F6 County, 
New Mexico. 

The sorting of the cards for the computation of the statistics has been 
done by a machine invented by Mr. John K. Gore, actuary of the Phi* 
dential Insurance Company. Each card is punched with holes indicat- 
ing by their positions the dass to which the policy belonged, the age 
at issue, the duration of experience, etc. The machine automatically 
picks out each card belonging to each dass, then sorts them according 
to age, then according to duration, etc., as may be desired. 
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Thoee who may desire a fuller descriptioii of the work may obtain 
more extended details from a fully illustrated artide by the writer in 
the Journal of the [British] Institute of Aduariee, April, 1902. 

The preparation of the data was begun in May, 1901, and finished 
shortly after the middle of 1902. The committee had hoped to be able 
to complete their investigation early this year and present the results 
to the Actuarial Society at its annual meeting in May, 1903; but the 
work proved too vast for completion by that time. Their report was 
published in August, 1903, and presented at the IntematioDal Con- 
gress of Actuaries, at which Secretary Gortelyou presided, New 
York, September, 1903. Copies of the full report (price 96) or (d 
the summary (S2) may be obtained from John Tatlock, Seoretaiy, 
A. S. A., 32 Nassau Street, New York. 

David Pabks Fackleb. 



MERCANTILE WAGES AND SALARIES. 

The Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor has recently opened 
up a new line of investigation, an mquiry into the wages and salaries 
of persons engaged in mercantile employment. The results of the first 
investigation of this sort have recently been published as Part EH. of 
the Bureau's Report for 1902. 

The inquiry covers only the congested business section of Boston 
between Comhill and Boylston and Washington and Tremont Streets. 
455 establishments were visited, and are classified into ''individuals/' 
"firms," and "corporations." This classification runs all through the 
tables in an evident e£fort to trace some connection between wages and 
the form of organization of the establishment. No such connection 
appears. The 455 establishments cover nearly every kind of retail 
business in the city, jewelry and silverware leading the list with 33, 
men's clothing second with 32, boots and shoes, men's furnishings, and 
hquors 28 each, millinery 24, etc. There are 16 dry-goods stores, but 
only 3 department stores are represented; these 3 employed 2,373 per- 
sons, or 25.1 per cent, of the 9,454 falling under the investigation. 54.2 
per cent, of the total number were males, 45.8 females. 

The first wage table given is that of "Graded Weekly Wages and 
Salaries " by sex, kind of business, branch of occupation (book-keeper, 
buyer, errand boy, etc.), and form of organization. Wages are here 
classified into the familiar high, medium high, medium, medium low, 
and low, — a classification dependent largely on the subjective estimation 
of the enumerator, and of incomparably less value than would be a 
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classification into definite wage groups. The Report defends the sys- 
tem by remarking, '' It is distinctive in that for eadi occupation it shows 
not only the high and low wages, but the intermediate rates which must 
necessarily be considered if we would arrive at reliable conclusions rela- 
tive to the wage question." True, so far as it goes; but we need also 
to know the actual or relative numbers receiving the "high/' the 
"medium high," or the "low" wages, respectively. 

The next table considers "Average Weekly Wages and Salaries" by 
sex, kind of business, and branch of occupation. Here, for instance, we , 
find the average wage of male book-keepers in the carpet business to 
be $28, and of females $9.07. This sort of average is usable and not 
misleading, for it averages only closely similar quantities. This is the 
most valuable and interesting of the tables. 

Two other tables give the branches of occupation represented in vari- 
ous wage groups, "$2, but imder S3," etc., and compare the wages of 
males and females in the various occupations. It is a comment upon 
our ideas of commercial equity that in several cases the wages of women 
are less than one-half those of men doing apparently the same work. 
In 3 out of the 44 occupations here considered the wages of the two 
sexes are substantially the same, in 5 the wages of females exceed those 
of males by amounts ranging from 10.25 for floor girls to $7.65 for assist- 
ant buyers, while in the other 36 cases the wages of males are mostly 
from 25 per cent, to 50 per cent, above those of females. The highest 
salary is $81 a week for female buyers, $125 a week for male buyers and 
managers. 

The Report will be found valuable to all students of wages and social 
conditions, and especially to those engaged in any local investigation 
of the city's population. If we can secure detailed and accurate statistics 
of local phenomena in place of or in addition to a great mass of general 
and often vague figures and "averages" for the whole state or nation, 
we are taking a much-needed step. In an attempt to investigate the 
housing condition of this very class of mercantile wage-earners the 
writer has encountered no more discouraging obstacle than the lack of 
detailed and refined city statistics. 

A. B. w. 
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STATISTICS OF INSANITY. 

In a pamphlet of fifteen pages, reprinted from the BvUetin of IndHvr 
turns of Iowa for July, 1903, F. I. Herriott, professor of economics and 
political science at Drake University, publishes some notes on occupa- 
tions, general health, and diseases in insanity. The immediate purpose 
of this study is to o£Fer su^estions on the classification of statistical 
returns of institutions rather than final results of investigations. Efforts 
of this kind are always welcome. The statistical output of institutions, 
particularly as it rdates to insanity, is notoriously chaotic and un- 
satisfactory. Perhaps it is inevitable that it should remain so for some 
time to come, at least in certain respects. The old nomenclature of 
mental diseases is undergoing a rapid and radical transformation, and 
until the alienists themselves agree upon terms and the meaning of 
terms it is rather hopeless for others to try to work out comprehensive 
schedules relating to such matters as physical condition and the causes 
of insanity. 

Considering the inevitable limitations of a statistical investigation of 
insanity, — and Professor Herriott is fully alive to them, — the greatest 
value of his paper lies in the suggestions he makes for a more rational 
classification of occupations. As he points out, ''there has not been 
any systematic attempt at a classification of occupations with a view 
to discovering the relative frequency of insanity within well-defined 
groups or classes of occupations.'' 

For the purposes of his study he arranges occupations under ten gen- 
eral titles: agricultural and rural; commercial or mercantile; manufact- 
uring and mechanical (with thirteen sub-groups) ; communication and 
transportation; professional; clerical; domestic and personal; public ser- 
vice; non-industrial; and no occupation, the last group comprehending 
"that varying and indeterminate class of men and women of leisure 
who appear in the returns of insanity." 

Applied to persons engaged in gainful occupations in Iowa, this classi- 
fication affords an exhibit quite different from that presented by the 
United States Census, and tends to disturb commonly accepted notions 
in regard to the character of the population in Iowa and its industrial 
pursuits. Thus it is found that but 47.1 per cent, of those engaged in 
gainful pursuits are busy in agriculture and rural occupations. When 
applied to the inmates of the insane hospital at Qarinda (the particular 
institution under study), the classification brings out other facts that 
- "do not square with popular views and assumptions." For instance, 
the reverse of the oft-repeated claim that farmers' wives exceed all other 
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classes in the numbers that go insane is found to be true. Another un- 
expected fact is that 59.6 per cent, of the insanity in the Qarinda insti- 
tution during a decade occurred among persons living in towns and 
cities and engaged in commercial and urban pursuits. 

That part of Professor Herriott's paper which deals with the physical 
condition of the insane, causes of insanity and of death of the insane, 
b not likely to meet with the unqualified approval of the alienists; for 
these gentlemen are far from agreeing among themselves. A satisfactory 
statistical treatment of these matters is exceedingly difficult, if not im- 
possible, at the present time. But 'that should not deter one from 
attempts like Professor Herriott's. They at least help to pave the way 
for larger excursions into this difficult field, 

John Korbn. 



A CITY FACTORY DISTRICT. 

South End Factory Operatives: Employmeni and Residence. A 
monograph by Roswell F. Phelps, A.M. Published by the South 
End House Association, 20 Union Park, Boston. 

This monograph is the result of an exhaustive investigation carried 
on by Mr. Phelps during a two years' residence in the South End 
House Settlement as a holder of the Soutn End House Fellowship 
maintained by graduates of Harvard University living in Boston. 

The field covered by this investigation is comparatively narrow, 
and the figures dealt with small; but, while this would naturally tend 
to detract from the reliability of averages and general inferences, 
it has had the compensating advantage of admitting of great accu- 
racy in the data secured and of a searching and vital analysis of the 
results attained. The writer in his intercourse with the employers 
and employees of the district has learned much more than could pos- 
sibly be conveyed by the statistics which he has thus been enabled 
to gather. The results of this close personal contact appear in the 
explanatory text, which gives evidence of a sympathetic understand- 
ing of social conditions often so utterly lacking in official statistical 
work. 

The South End Factory district is a small area of made land in 
Ward IX., bordering on what is known as the South Bay. The writer 
gives a brief historical sketch of this section of Boston, and describes 
the various phases of its physical, social, and economic development 
and present condition. In this district are located 118 factories of 
various kinds, emplo3ring approximately 2,000 hands. It is these 
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2,000 laborers, or rather 1,102 of them whose addresses he was able 
to secure, that Mr. Phelps has made the special subject of his inves- 
tigation. He ascertained by most careiTul inquiry the place of resi- 
dence and the wages of all of thc^ persons, visited many of them 
in their homes, and found out by consulting the assessors' books 
the amount and character of the property owned by a large number 
of them. From these and other data he has prepared maps and 
tables showing groupings of residences as regards distance from the 
factories. He found that the more poorly paid operatives, as a rule, 
lived within walking distance of the factories, that the more skilful 
and intelligent were able to take advantage of street-car facilities, 
and enjoy the better and more healthful residences available in the 
suburbs or remoter parts of the city. He made a special study of 
the transit problem by steam as well as electric cars, and sets forth 
the advantage that the elevated road, then just completed, affords 
this dass of people. 

As a result of this study, he concludes that all influences and oppor- 
tunities which tend toward decentralization make for the best interest 
of this dass of people. Philanthropy which builds sanitary and at- 
tractive tenement houses in congested districts is of doubtful ex- 
pediency; but all efforts in the direction of overcoming "residential 
inertia'' by affording cheap transportation and attractive surbui^ 
ban homes are, for Boston at least, steps in the right direction for 
the ultimate solution of a proper housing for the waking dass. 

Whether we agree with Mr. Phelps in his conclusions or not, we 
cannot fail to recognize the merit of the contribution in the form of 
accurate and well-arranged data which he has made to the study 
of practical sociology. 

C. W. DOTEN. 
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